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1 truth 
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rd-llerald 
welcome suc 


penal reforms—touching every topic lightly, originally. 


English, and his viewpoint is delightfully 


essor of Addison's and Steele's 


an up-to-date vacuum cleaner, warranted to clear up a good 
and humor 


underneath 


many cobwebby notions and revea Vew York Globe. 
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Here is a new Spectator voicing the views of an up-to-date Idler. Here is wit and 


philosophy, and an array of contra 
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No finer essays than these have 


be pardoned in saying that these essays de 


old and 


sts between 


appeared in 
serve 


new pleasantly set forth in well-nigh 


a long time in this 
to rank 


One might 
literature 
City Tribune 


country 
as classics in English 


Salt Lake 
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‘It is such 
doing sane, fine 
re ading your book with the gre 
admiration and gratitude.’ 


a comfort to find women still 
work . . . I have been 
eatest interest 
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THE BOOKMAN 


A MAGAZINE OF LITERATURE AND LIFE 


JANUARY, 1914 


CHRONICLE AND COMMENT 


Tus is the fourteenth January issue 
. — cant Henini simian ¥ 
in which we have been compiling what 
some. one rather flip- 
Books of pantly calls our “All 
1913 America “Team” of 
41 1 be] } 1 
best selling DOOKS. 


These annual stories of the lists have 
unquestionably shown some inconsisten- 
cies, there have been individual reports 
that may have been inspired, that we 
strongly suspect have been inspired, but 
the general summing up, especially since 
the adoption of the point system some 
twelve years ago, proves beyond question 
that these reports, when taken in bulk, 


} 


are thoroughly reliable. Now that so 


many years have passed it is not indis- 
creet to tell of the instance that led to 
the adoption of the point system. Once 
upon a time Mr. Irving Bacheller’s Eben 
Holden and Mr. Maurice ‘Thompson’s 
Alice of Old Vincennes were running a 
close race for leading honours as the 
“‘best seller” of the hour. It was the 
BoOKMAN’S custom then to rank the 
book mentioned most times in the book 
sellers’ lists first, without taking into 
consideration whether a mention was at 
the top of a list or at the bottom. It 


happened that when making up the “six 


best” for a certain month Alice of Old 


Vincennes and Eben Holden were found 
to have exactly the same number of 
mentions. So the fairest course seemed 


to be to bracket the two for first and 
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second positions. But this method satis- 
fied no one. Within a few hours after 
the appearance of the magazine we re 


. , 1 
ceived, almost simultaneously, telegrams 


from the publishers of both books ask- 
ing by what strange system of reasoning 
we had reached the conclusion that the 
novel brought out by the other firm 
should be conceded equality. We have 
always been grateful for that second 
telegram. We forget which one it was, 
but we take this occasion to extend be- 
lated thanks both in the direction of Bos- 
ton and of Indianapolis. 


Before taking up the story of the books 
of 1913 and their progress in the lists 
ve wish to offer an explanation that 

‘age? leet 
may incidentally lead to a little better 


“team work” on the part of the forty or 


fifty booksellers throughout the country 
tga 
who supply these lists. From publishing 


17 
| 
i 


houses we are continually receiving pro- 


tests that are certainly not without a 
measure of justification. 


} 


For example, 
here came from the 


a few weeks ago t 
Century Company of New York, an ex 
ceedingly communication 
pointing out that Miss Jean Webster’s 
Daddy-Long-Legs had, in a certain list, 


courteous 


been classed as a juvenile, whereas it is 
really not a juvenile at all. We are 
quite ready to concede that Daddy 
Long-Legs should have appeared under 
the head of fiction, but what could we 





matter ? 


It will be 
had no ri 


} 


quite obvious that we rignt 


whatever to make a change in these lists. 
Even if we had such a right how would 
it be possible to make the readjustment? 
Were we to take Daddy-Long-Legs 
he juveniles and incorporate it in 
the. fiction list, what 


7 
ist vould be our 
fication for dropping any 


one of the six 
bookseller. 
that au- 
ght to feel 


works of fiction sent in Dy the 


We are quite ready to concede 


1 
i 
and publisher have the 


thor 
just a trifle n 
heir book wrongly classed. But if we 


] 


exasperated wie they see 


a gir wa 
arbitrarily remedied the mistake in a way 
that dropped some other book entirely 


from the list, another author and pub- 


lisher would be justified in feeling a far 


We do not feel that 








greater rieva 
vel > the right to question the honesty 
ort as they come in. We are 


onscious of occas onal inaccuracies, and 


oe 
yet, in the main, we believe implicitly 


e good faith of our correspondents. 
In 1 rn we ask of them in the future 
1 great care } 1 heartiet coopera- 
tion. 


According to the list in our issue for 
December, 1912, the leading book was 
Harold Bell Wright’s Their Yesterdays, 
followed very closely by George Barr 
McCutcheon’s The Hollow of Her 
Hand, and Rex Beach’s The Net. Mr. 


Wright’s book was again the leader for 


IOI 3. Lhe otner 


the first month of 


books in the J inuary list were, in order, 
Mr. Beach’s The Net, Mary Waller’s 
A Cry in the Wilderness, Frances Lit- 
le’s The Lady and Sada San, Mr. Me- 
Cutcheon’s The Hollow of Her Hand, 
nd Mary Johnston’s Ci Firing. 


The six books of that month were un- 


+ 


sually close in the race in the matter 
of total points, only sixty-four points 
separating ia, 1? Ye terdays and Cease 
Firing. With the February list three 


books of the preceding mont} 
their positions among 
Wright’s book 


but it was being hard 


dropped back from 
Mr. 


rain in first place, 


pressed by a 


the leaders. was 
newcomer, Ralph Connor’s 


“a ‘ 
Iwo other 


Corporal Cameron. 


new- 
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comers were Miss Rives’s The Valiants 
of Virginia, and Henry Van Dyke’s The 
Unknown Quantity. The Lady and 
Sada San, and Cease Firing were still 
in the running, Frances Little’s book be- 
ing in third place, and Miss Johnston’s 
fifth place. As was the case 
with the January issue all the books were 


t ed tor 


CLOSELY grouped. 


ne 

It was a different story with the list 
for March. ‘The The 
Valiants of Virginia, Corporal Cameron 
nd Their 
with 


three leaders, 
Yesterdays, were far out in 
totals of 232 points, 204 
points respectively. 
lhese were the only real contenders, but 


200 


the list the other three places 
were hel by The Lady and Sada San, 
Cease Tiring, and A Cry in the Wilder- 
With April, however, came radi- 
Mr. A. S. M. Hutchin- 
n’s The Happy Warrior held first 
place, followed by The Valiants of Vir- 
ginia. In third position was Maria 


‘Thompson Day iess’s Andreu the Glad, 


NESS, 


] } 
Cal Changes, 


while Elizabeth Robins’s widely dis- 
cussed My Little Sister was fourth. As 


had been the case in the February num- 
ber there was a tie for the last two 
; 1g his time 
being Helen R. Martin’s The Parasite 
and Ralph Connor’s Corporal Cameron. 
With May The Happy 
Warrior, the April leader, had dropped 
and The Valiants of Vir- 
ginia had slipped back to last place. 
With a point total of 349, so far the 
highest of the year, John The 
Heart of the Hills was in first position. 
Two other new Jeffery Farnol’s 
The Amateur Gentleman and Sir Gil- 
bert Parker’s Thi House, 
were second and third with 250 and 248 
points respectively. Again it was a case 
of the real 


leaders. ‘J he combine | po 


1 


1 = 1 
es, the contending bDooKs this 


1 


more changes. 


out entirely, 


Fox Ss 

: : 

DOOKS, 
Judament 
] 1 1 

y Detween the three 


int ¢ tal £ she 
It total OF THe 


in fourth, fifth and sixth places 


race bein 


books 
was considerably less than the 
total of The Heart of the 
very little more 


point 
Hills, and 
than the point total of 
The Amateur Gentleman, or the point 
total of The Judgment House. 





Chronicle 


May list 

> June num- 

‘d order. First came 
udgment House, with 379 points 
t 7 he Amateur Gentleman, with 
313 points, and then The Hleart of the 
Hills, with 310 points. ‘Three new 
SA ET oe" 


book iggled along rather hopelesssly 


, fifth and sixth places, W. i @ 
Stella Maris, Mrs. Humphry 
rd’s The Mating of Lydia, and 
iverneur rriss Lhe Penalty. 
ial division in the 
matter of points 1 > July issue. Zhe 
Judgment House was again the leader, 
and The Amateur Gentleman was again 
But The Heart of the Hill 
nt with fourth place, giv 
Henry Sydnor Harri 

Maris 


ere Was a 


a newcomer, 
The Insid 
> 
were makIn 
Test nownhe 
“Ir tal ity 


nt Ho US¢é 


and The 
onspicu 
Joseph 


lients 


1913. 
ptember list 
led the pre 

points. Again 
ll’s The In- 


Souther 
y 
Tlouse 


fifth, and 


fourth, 


anna 
three 
lead over 


race t 


points V. 


| 7 
Eves held 
1 mewcomer, Gene Stra 


Laddi , 


tton-Porter’s 


which in turn was 16 points in 


advan ‘e of 


and Comment 459 


The Inside of the Cup. A 
usually 
found in the autumn lists reappeared i 
the person of Mr. Rex Beach, whose 

The Iron Trail, held fourth place, 
while our old friend from the Isle of 
Man contributed to the list with The 
Woman Thou Gavest Me. Sir Gilbert 
Parker’s The House was 
thi being the sixth consecutive 


at book had appeared 


“best seller’ whose name is 


Judgme nt 


sixth, 


. © . 
books were fairly 
in their November saw Mrs. 
Stratton-Porter’s Laddie leading The 
Woman Thou Gavest Me by a margin 
points. ‘The figures were re- 
ively 331 and 328. The Inside of 
the Cup was but seventeen points behind 
Mr. Hi ll Caine’s book. The Iron Prail 
and V. V. 
‘ship in j fe 
rati her poor 
th with 136 points. Sixth place in the 
ovember list went to Robert Hichens’s 
The Way of Ambition. With charac- 
teristic vitality (vitality in the matter 
of popularity) Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
The Inside of the Cup “came back” with 
December. Second in Au- 
and September, and third in October 
November, it took the lead 
he first time by a margin of 20 
In the place position was Thi 
Thou Gavest Me w ith 
followed by Laddie with 
gain The Iron Trail was 
'. V's Eyes was fifth. 
place was Mrs. Frances Hodg- 
urnett’s J’. Tembarom. 


autumn now 


swing. 


ith 221 points, 
O f its lez ade 
3 and October, a 


the list tor 


now 


JANUARY 
Their Yesterdays 
2. The Net 
. A Cry in the Wilderness 
4. The Lady and Sada San 
The Hollow of Her Hand 
Cease Firing 
FEBRI 
Their Yesterdays 


Corporal Cameron 


3. The Lady and Sada San 
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an 
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awn +> 


Chronicle and 


The Valiants of Virginia......... 

eS ee ee ere 

{The Unknown Quantity......... 
Marcu 

Ihe Valiants of Virginia.......... 


Corporal Cameron 


oe Cr 


Dhe 
Cease Firing 


A Cry in the Wilderness 


The 
The 


Andrew the 


My 


Lady and Sada San.......... 


APRII 
Warrior 
Valiants of Virginia.......... 
Glad 


Happy 


Little Sister 


{ The Parasite 


| Corporal Cameron 


The 
Che 
The 
My 


May 
Heart of the Hills........ 
Amateur Gentleman...... 
J idgment House 


Little Sister 


Andrew the Glad 


The 


The 
The 
The 


Stell 


The 
The 


The 
The 


Vv. V 


The 


Stell 


7 ¥ 


a Maris ...... 


a Maris 


Virginia 


Valiants of Virginia 


JuN! 
Hlouse 
Amateur Gentleman 


Heart of the Hills........0. 


Judgment 


Mating of Lydia 


NN ete te meen al 


Judgment House 


Amateur Gentleman.......... 


“s Eyes.... rT 
Heart of the Hills 


AUGUST 


’s Eves 


The Inside of the Cup........ 


The 
The 
The 
Mr. 


. Pe 


The 
The 
The 
The 


Pollyanna 


Judgment House 
Heart of the Hills 
Amateur Gentleman 


op fee eee 


SEPTEMBER 


SR a eae Saree 
Inside of the Cup......... 

DONOR, on ot exe weaanons 
Judgment House ............ 
Bieaet GF Che TRIG. cic cescevcs 


Comment 


OCTOBER 
1 V. V.’s Eyes 


re ee en ee oe 3 
0 EEK ha wen xaecdicen bocce ee 290 
s. The Inside of the Cup..........: 27 
6. BE FOU TOE fk oiiccbakinecdckecss 121 


5. The Woman 


6. The Judgment 


Thou Gavest Me.... 119 


House 


1. Laddie 
2. The Woman 


3. The Inside of 


Thou Gavest Me.... 328 
ie Cas civees oe Sen 
j}. The Iron Trail 

a a eee eee conn wor 
6. The Way of 


DECEMBER 


1. The Inside of the ¢ We. ccheswekwe< 295 
2. The Woman Thou Gavest Me 275 
Ry NE al ke hind wees akead eee ote 252 
bs. AO MNES iis acne ecnwers cams 104 
a RS Ee ne ee ee 80 
Es SOE A vcibbcbeuesecebean 77 
. . . 
From the above lists the following 


] ° 1 , 
compiiation m iy De made: 
1x Times MENTIONED 
V. V.’s Eyes, The 
Five Times MENTIONED 
The Heart of the Hills, The Inside of 


the Cup. 


t 


Judgment House. 


Four Times MENTIONED 


The Valiants of Virginia, The 


Gentleman. 


Amateur 
PHReEE Times MENTIONED 

heir Yesterdays, The Lady and Sada 
San, Cease Firing, Corporal Cameron, Lad- 
die, The Iron Trail, The Woman Thou 
Gavest le. 

I'wick MENTIONED 

A Cry in the Wilderness, Andrew the 
Glad, My Little Sister, Stella Maris. 
MENTIONED 
The Net, The Hollow of Her Hand, The 
Quantity, The Parasite, Mr. 
Pratt’s Patients, The Mating of Lydia, The 
Penalty, Virginia, The Southerner, Polly- 
Warrior, The Way of 


Tembarom. 


ONCE 


Unknown 


anna, The Happy 
Ambition, T. 


*ees 
In the lists for 1913 thirty books were 


represented as against twenty-seven for 


1912, twenty-seven for 1911, thirty-two 
for 1910, twenty-nine for 1909, thirty- 
six for 1908, thirty for 1907, thirty for 
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MONTHLY 
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1906, twenty-nine for 1905, thirty-one lhe first thine that we notice about 
é ; ' A ; 

for 1904, thirty-two for 1903, twenty e six volume nme ely before us 

; P , ; : ; ; 
eignt for 1902, twenty-nine for I90OlI, s that they are without exception the 
d twenty-nine for 1900. ‘There was work of authors who already have at 

| 1 P i353. 3 — ] ¢ * ey RR 

no DOOK tha Was puDdlisned anony i@ast one Dg iccess to their credit. Any 
} 1 1 } 1 : = . 1 7 
mously, and no book was the result of one would know quite well whom we 


1] . , ' ; ‘ : 
collaboration. Rex Beach had two meant if, instead of mentioning t 


1 
} 
i 


1e writ- 
books on the lists, The Net and Th ers by name, we merely referred to them 
Iron Trail, and counting him twice the is “the author of Richard Carvel, of 


1 1 


representation was eighteen men and QOuced, of The Right of Way, of Th 


twelve women. ‘Twenty-two of the Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come, of 
books were written by American au The Broad Highway, or of Freckles. In 
hors, for we claim both MIrs. it 1 ive 


t Fran other words, lit S a sate, conservative 
Hodgson Burnett and Elizabeth Robins. sort of list, the sort of books that you 


Ihe six “best sellers” of the year, judged would feel you were running no very 


by the point system, were Winston grave danger in recommending even 
Churchill’s The Inside of the Cup, without having read them. And that is 
Henry Sydnor Harrison’s lV. V’.’s Eyes, — precisely what is happening all the time, 
John Fox’s The Heart of th Hills, to a far greater extent than we are likely 
Jeffery Farnol’s The Amateur Gentle- to realise. For instance, you are hurry- 


, 
man, Sir Gilbert Parker’s The Judg- ing to catch a train, and you want 
ment House, and Gene Stratton-Por- something to read on your journey. You 


1 1 1 


ter’s Laddie. ppeal to the book-seller, and he, know- 


ng not ling of your tastes, does the easy, 


1 


With the names of the six “best sel- obvious thing; he shifts his responsibility 


lers’ of 1913 before us, it is a perfectly to the shoulders of the general public. 
natural question to ask, Why this par- ‘he general public has put the stamp of 
ticufar six rather than some other six? its approval upon certain author’s past 
Have they any feature in common, any performances; well, if the book-seller 
distinguishing mark that seems to dif- n persuade you to buy on the strength 
ferentiate them and justify, or at least of that approval, you can’t blame him if 
explain their selection as the kind of fi you don’t like the book. And in turn, 
tion most in demand, the index to the you do exactly the same thing, when 
popular taste of the hour. And, per you hastily select a bon voyage packet 


fectly natural though it is, the question f reading matter for Aunt Lavinia or 


s likely to prove quite futile, until we little Mrs. Smith. ‘The volumes that 
realise that the six “best selling’ books you pick out on the strength of their 
of the year or the month are not neces credentials may not be half so attractive 
sarily any indication whatever of popu or entertaining as others by utterly un- 
lar taste. They may be, and then again, known writers; but you have no time 
they may not, for the purchase of a copy for personal investigation; at all events 
of a book or of a million copies does they are books which the recipient ought 
not prove that the book purchased is — to like, whether she does or not, and the 
necessarily read, or being read, neces- choice gives you an air of- intelligence. 
sarily liked. All that a “best seller” And since yours is quite a typical case, 
ly does prove is that for the pub it is fair to assume that a goodly num- 
sher and the book-seller it has been a er of sales represent, not a book that 
more than usually profitable piece of some one definitely wanted, but merely 
merchandise. And that the chances are 1 blind guess as to what some one else 
that in a good many cases the annual might or might not want. 
list of “‘best sellers’’ is likely to be mis- alleles 
leading as to the taste of the reading Now, if we could be sure that the 
1 1 1 } 


“n Page 
public may be very briefly made clear. six volumes that make up the current 














’ list really was a meas- 
the average standard of taste in 
; pea 

t would be distinctly encourag- 
show a growing ten- 


ing, for it would 
cood fiction with the seri- 
But the fact 
that there vol- 
ite as worthy of popularity, but 


that it deserves. 


oOusnNess 
were a number of other 
umes qu 
writers, 
while a 


coming obscure 


which attra 


trom 
cted little attention, 
fair amount of p irely ephemeral reading 
upon 


line, might go 


more 


matter hovered, time and again, 
border 
to support the theory 
\ inced that these lists are d 
And when we 
books in q iestion one by one, we realise 
rather keenly that in a few 
least the authors 
1 


1 sé] 1 ’ 
the best seller 


sometimes ad- 
come to examine tne six 


instances at 
fallen distinctly 


achievements. An 


have 
short of their earlier 
made in the case of 


Cup, by Winston 
| 


exception may be 
The Inside of th 
Churchill. ‘There has always been a cer- 
tain academic ponderou Mr. 
Churchill which has been a rather val- 


sness about 


pct a ; 
uable There are still a consid- 


asset. 
erable number of staid and conservative 
persons, with an old-fashioned prejudice 
against fiction as a sad waste of time; 
but if daughters must read novels, why, 
is perhaps as safe as any 
ot the school. The daughters 
would rather read Mr. Chambers or 
Mr. Oppenheim, and they very likely 
do; but meanwhile the prejudice of thei 
] 


sales ot 


modern 


} swell the 


The Inside of 


spec ial 


elders has helped to 
Mr. Churcl ill’s books. 

the Cup, 

case. At irregular intervals, some writer, 
through genius or inspiration or superla 


however, is a rather 


, . | 
tive cleverness, h ippens to express in the 


form of fiction certain problems which 
for the time being lie very close to the 
Robert Els- 
mere was a case in point. “To-day we 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
popular success with something akin to 
Was it possible that this book 


consciences of the people. 





read 


wonder. 
1 1 
lave aroused suc 


could eve 1 widespread 


The is- 


sues are cleverly put, but the fire behind 


| : ri ell tate ee ° 
them is burnt out; what a whole nation 


dissension and fierce polemics ? 


over then, is to-day accepted 
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commonplace. And so, in a measure, 
he same is true of Mr. Churchill’s lat- 


est volume. He 


t 
t 


has tre ited very seri- 


ously what a large number of earnest, 


thinking people are inclined to treat very 


seriously; and hence, this volume, which 


twenty-five years hence will probably in 
1 irn represent dead embers, does for 
the passing hour really and truly repre- 
sent a certain phase of genuine popular 
demand. 
eee 
We cannot feel nearly so confident in 
the case of /} Vs Eyes. It is not 
merely that there is something rather in- 
adequate and futile in the plot, a sense 
that the one or two really worth while 
are squandering 


their energies upon trying to save a num- 


personages in the story 
ber of other persons, who are not in the 
least worth while, well-merited 
consequences of their own follies; but in 
manner as well as in matter, the book 
rather frankly bored us. In point of 
it impresses us as having all the 

mid-Victorian 
period, without the redeeming qualities. 
In a word, V. V.’s Eyes was dull, dread- 
fully dull, Of Mr. Gilbert Parker, it 
need only be said that he once wrote a 
big novel, The Right of Way, and that 
the quality of his work as a whole is in 
inverse proportion to his propinquity to 
smart life and London drawing-rooms. 
\ professional cynic, some years ago, 
Richard 


““ 


rather cleverly characterised 
Harding Davis’s Van Bibber as ‘‘the 
office-boy’s idea of a gentleman;” we are 


from the 


sty le, It 


worst mannerisms of the 


| 


tempted to paraphrase the definition, and 
fashionable women in Sir 
Parker’s The Judgment House 


as a shop-girl’s idea of a lady. 


} *] 
aescride the 


Gilbert 


Mr. John Fox, Jr., 


ial ly even 


! , . 
deserves the credit 


author: it is 
shares with another 
a 72 ae ee ite the 
writer of widely different calibre, the 
ate Marion Crawford. It is a 


11 


,° es 
thing to be able to assume safely 


aq iality which he 


com- 
fortable 
that if you have read one volume by a 


| like his other 


Mr. Fox 


although it 


certain writer, you wil 
works as a 
undoubted| 


} 


matter of course, 
1: 1: 
his public, 


\ has 
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is hard to understand why it should be 
quite so wide a public as the holding of 
fourth place on the current list would 
indicate. Perhaps his is a case in which 
our above propounded theory in a meas- 
ure applies. As for The Amateur Gen- 
tleman, here is obviously a case of blind, 
sheep-like trailing in pursuit of a goal 
which it is of no special importance -to 
ttain. The whole modern revival of 


Borrowism, the more or less gypsy-like 


wanderings of more or less impossible 
and eccentric persons, has been a move- 
ment rather interesting to watch, from 


the detached, critical standpoint, and 
rather hard to 1 
somewhat sporadic 
thinking, 
purpose it has 


because of its 
To our 
the most useful 
served is that of having 
given us one gem of the first water, The 
Beloved Vagabond,—and we are almost 
tempted to correct ourselves and say two 
gems, in order to include Mr. Hutchin- 
son’s recent Happy Warrior, which in 
worth everything 
that Mr. Farnol has yet written. As 
for Laddie, there -is a case where it is 
fairly easy to understand its popularity. 
Gene Stratton-Porter is not especially 
profound or erudite, excepting in regard 
butterflies; but she is 


to the lore of 
kindly and wholesome, and 


follow, 
, 
outbursts. 


own way of 


ee "1 
our opinion IS easily 


blythe, and 
her books all leave you with a sense of 
having enjoyed a pleasant hour or two 
in the heart of some rolling, 
woodland, where the branches 
not too dense to keep the 
glad sunshine from filtering down in fine 
There is a 
her books that is often 
preten- 


of sorourn 


balsamic 
overhead are 
networks of pure gold. 
tonic value to 
missing from more serious and 


tious writings. 


books of 
most in demand 
a word should be 
what we may call the most 
book of the year. ‘That 
probably is Mr. Daniel Carson Good- 
man’s Hagar Revelly, which earned the 


Mr. Anthony 


Having discussed the six 
I9QIT3 that 


according to the lists, 


have been 
said about 


“notorious 


vigorous disapproval of 


Comstock. We 


gave Hagar Revelly 
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rather a careful reading the other day 
that we feel sorry tor 


with the result 
\Ir. Comstock’s action, for we think 
that in writing that book Mr. Goodman 
was sincere, or thought he was sincere, 
which amounts to much the same thing. 
‘The trouble with all these “notorious” 
books is that they find their way into the 
| many half-baked persons 
who labour under the delusion that the 
ideas advanced in them are quite new, 
that phi- 
losophy and incidents are merely medio- 
cre imitations of what has gone before. 


1ands of so 


whereas analysis will show 


\Ir. Goodman’s novel is no exception. 
It is a kind of Sister Carrie with trim- 
There is much of Nietzsche and 
Schopenhauer that is more or less di- 
But, above all, it is rehashings 
of Guy de Maupassant. For example, 
early in the book, there is the confession 
of the mother to one daughter overheard 
by the other daughter in an adjoining 
Substitute two sons for the 
daughters, and the situation is exactly 
the one that Maupassant treated with 
infinitely greater skill in Pierre et Jean. 
There is the episode of Hagar and Her- 
rick in the woods overlooking the Hud- 
son River. Maupassant again, this time 
in imitation of a little story which, if 
we are not mistaken, is called ““Le Pere.” 
There is the situation of Mrs. Revelly 
consumed by jealousy because she feels 
that her lover is growing away from her, 
attracted by the youth of her daughter 
Hagar. ‘That is Maupassant’s Fort 
Comme la Mort. ‘There is a great deal 
talked about frankness in 
fiction, and often the best men, the men 
of cleanest minds, are impressed by it. 
As a book that has stood in the pillory 
Mr. Daniel Carson Goodman’s Hagar 
Revelly deserves a word or two of de- 
fence. In intention at least it is far re- 
moved from Three Weeks, and the 
novels of Hubert Wales. In execution, 
though drab in colour and utterly lack- 
ing inspiration, it is not entirely trash. 
But as for being the masterpiece that a 
number of persons of misplaced enthusi- 
asm have acclaimed it, that is frankly 
and flatly absurd. 


mings. 


gested. 


room. 


of nonsense 









| 
; 
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Photograph by Brown and Dawson, Stamfor 
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SECOND CABIN LIBRARY OF S8.S, “IMPERATOR”’ 


It was only two or three years ago that we printed a paper on the libraries of the 


Transatlantic liners. But those two or three 


years have brought striking changes. For 


example, the above picture shows one of the two libraries of the Imperator. In addition 
to standard works, these libraries include one thousand volumes of recent fiction. 


“Whenever I cross the Atlantic, and 
the weather is too rough for me to be on 
deck, I amuse myself by 

In All going down to the li- 
Amiability brary of the liner I hap- 
pen to be on, seeking 

the American history books, and correct- 
} 


ing in pencil in the margins the mis- 


statements of which they are full, as I 
am convinced the currency of these myths 
does more harm to the friendship be- 
tween Great Britain and the United 
States than all the ‘lion’s tail twistings’ 
that sometimes precede a Presidential 
election” (From a review of Lord 
North, Second Earl of Guilford, by Sir 
William Bull, M.P., in the London 
lcademy for November 1, 1913). 
Without any thought of disparaging Sir 
William’s marginal corrections, we may 


add that we have seen English history 
books which have seen fit to ignore en- 


tirely such battles as those of Princeton, 


Trenton, Saratoga, Yorktown, and New 
Orleans. 
. . . 

Also in all amiability do we record 
the case of the Englishman mentioned 
by Ethelbert Nevin in Mr. Vance 
Thompson’s The Life of Ethelbert 
Nevin. Mr. Nevin, writing from Mor- 
ley’s Hotel in London: “Some English 
people are so charming and some so 
idiotic. “his morning, for instance, I 
remarked upon the beautiful sunshine 
after last night’s rain, and, between sips 
ot cottee, said: ‘] presume it’s because 
Gladstone threatens to resign.’ Well, 
didn’t the chap answer seriously: ‘Oh, I 
really don’t think that is the cause, you 
know; it must be something in the at- 
mosphere.’ After that I gave up.” 

. . . 

The latest acquisition in the long line 
ot succession to Mr. Chimmie Fadden, 
otf New York, is Mr Blister Jones, of 
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anywhere in particular where race 
horses may be pulled, doped, or dis- 
guised. Mr. John 


According to Taintor Foote presents 
Their Lghts his hero 1 


entertaining 


in a number of 
tales, and 
without the slightest 
kind, 
in drawing a thoroughly sinister picture 
of horse-racing in America. For example, 
take Blister. ‘The boy is as 
heart as was Edward W. Townsend’s 
little Bowery Instinctively 


— 
s icceeds, probably 


intention of doing anything of the 


sound at 


derelict. 





JOHN TAINTOR FOOTE 


he performs any num- 


and in 
to save that 


loyal and brave, 
ber of kindly, 

the end all but gives his life 
of a rather foolish girl. But he has been 
years on the track, and the 
Holding a 
“right,” 
painting out t Friend- 
less in order to run him as Alcyfras, 

these are all in the day’s work, and ac- 
cording to Blister’s lights the greater the 


generous deeds, 


4s 


nine race 


poison of it is in his blood. 


horse back until the odds are 
he white spot on 


. , , , : 
dew eption the greater the giory. It 1S 
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moral 


sense ; 


h ne lives 


/ 


| 
$ . 7 >1 
Nas standards of its own. Bl ter Jones 


\ 


ice in the illustrious socie 
of the late O. Henry’s Jefferson Peters 
Pogue. He shares with 

tizenship in the United 
His ethics are their 


{ 
and Ferguson 
hem free-born 


States ot Gratt. 


thy 1d » tell 
( Mics, and he Tells ¢ lls 


’ , ‘ 
Slang that Is quite as ] 


“Why,” we once asked in 


“ee | ] | | | 
umns, should a casual remark about 
the weather to a great 
F. H. Smith man some forty or fifty 


and Thackeray 


years ago be magnined 
] ] mt ° 
n later life into a lit- 


erary reminiscence of prime impor- 


3) "4 


tance: hat ques 


on is somenow re- 

called by a literary note that is being 
| | | 1 bd . 

sent out Dy the publishers of I Hopkin- 


son Smith’s Jn Thackeray's London. 


Here is the note: “The first and only 
time I saw him Thackeray) was in 
Salt more, when | Was seventeen years 


old. He and 
friend of my 
day afternoon 


Mr. John P. Kennedy, a 
father, strolled one Satur- 
Mercantile Li- 


reading. 


into the 


brary, where we boys were 


‘Look!’ came from a tangle of legs and 
an adjoining easy 
who 


glance followed 


arms bunched up in 
ur: ‘That’s the Mr. Thackeray 
is lecturing here.’ My 


1 
cn 


a directing finger, and rested on a tall, 
rather ungraceful topped by a 
massive head framed about by a fringe of 
whitish _ hair, fuzzy whiskers, 
crumply collar and black stock. Out of a 
pink face peered two sharp inquiring eyes, 
these framed again by the dark rims of 
a pair of heavy spectacles, which, from 
my point of 


ngure, 


short, 


sight, became two distinct 
dots in the round of the same pink face. 
‘The portrait of Horace Greeley widely 
published during his Presidential cam- 

throat-whiskers and 
recalled to my 
mind this flash glimpse of the great au- 
thor whom I. afterward learned to re- 


paign—the one all 


spectac les has always 


vere.’ 
. . . 


After all, 


1S a pretty 


the anecdote, though trivial, 


good one in its way. The 
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mention of the name of John P. Ken- 
nedy, the historian, recalls a Uhackeray- 
an anecdote that is not any too well 
known. ‘The novelist was carrying in 
his mind the first threads of The Vir- 
ginians, a story in which Washington 


¢ 


was to play a conspicuous part. To 
Kennedy ‘Thackeray turned for informa- 
tion about the personality of Washing- 
ton. Kennedy began an academic dis- 
course to which Thackeray listened with 
growing impatience. Finally the Eng- 
lishman interrupted testily: “No, no! 
‘That’s not what I want to know. ‘Tell 


ho 


me, Was he a Tussy old gentleman w 
spilled snuff down the front of his coat?” 
. . . 

We know not why it is, but human 
ature always has found, and probably 
always will find, huge 
amusement in the ec- 
centricities of phrase 
and spelling that mark MORE GLIMPSES OF CHICAGO IN FICTION. THE 
OLD WATER TOWER, CHICAGO AVENUE AND 
Eras sont: * Aig tae -2 LAKE SHORE DRIVE, HOBART CHATFIELD-TAY- 
Ss no oa writers own. or example, LOR’S “THE AMERICAN PEERESS IN PEARSON 

Mr. Charles Bastide, in his recently STREET” 





English 


the average letter in a language which 





MORE GLIMPSES OF CHICAGO IN FICTION. MADISON AND STATE STREETS AT NOON. THIS IS WHAT 
MODERNISED J. M. PATTERSON’S HEROINE, GEORGIANA, IN “REBELLION” 











MORE GLIMPSES OF CHICAGO IN FICTION. THE 
MONADNOCK BUILDING, THE SCENE OF HENRY 
B. FULLER’S “THE CLIFF DWELLERS” 


published book on the Anglo-French 
Entente in the Seventeenth Century, de- 
votes a chapter to specimens of English 
written by 
women. 
letter, 

written by 


French 

From this chapter we quote a 
under date of April 15, 1646, 
Queen Henrietta of France 
Prince Charles. 


Frenchmen and 


to her son 


DEARE CHARLES,—Having reseauved a let- 
King I 


berear, Dudley Wiatt to vou, with the copie 


tre from the have dispatch this 


of the lettre, by which vou mav see the 
King’s command to vou and to me. I make 
no doubt that vou will obey it, and suddevne 
lev; for sertainly vour coming hither is the 


Cherfor 


make all the hast vou can to showe vourself 


securitie of the King vour father. 


a dutifull sonne, and a carefull one, to doe 
all that is in your power to serve him: other- 
wise vou mav ruine the King and vourself. 
Now that the King is gonne from Oxford, 


whether to the Scotch or to Irland, the Par 
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liament will, with alle ther power, force 


you to come to them Ther is no time to 


loose none, but come speede- 


be lost, therfor 


ley I have writt more at large to Milord 
Culpepper, to show it to vour Counsell. Ile 
say no more to vou, hoping to see you short- 
le I would have send you Harry Jermin 
but he is goinge to the Court with some 
commands from the King to the Queen- 
Regents 
Ile adde no more to this but that I am 
vour most affectionat mother, 
HENRIETTE MARIE R. 
} ne dearest So é 
. . . 
here Ss nothing really ridic ious OF 
discreditable in this letter. But we are 


far less charitably 
lish of 

rom one of the g 
in the island of Cuba. When we read 
that circular we feel just a little bit of 
exasperation in thinking of the lives, the 
time, and the money that were expended 
by this country for the cause of “Cuba 

Appreciation should sometimes 


inclined toward the 


a circular which comes to us 


no 
hh 


} 
l 


t rbacc oO fit ms 


reatest 


Libre.” 
take the form of good manners and the 
following communication we hold to be 
downright bad manners: 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD is pro- 
Island of Cuba, and the best 


again of this Island, furnishes only a small 


duced on the 


portion of its soils, situated west of the said 
Island, which is called and well known as 


the VUELTA ABAJO. 


The first tobacco fields cultivated in the 
I uelta Abajo, 
Island of Cuba by Colon, are those of San 


after the discovery of the 
Juan v Martinez, the tobacco of which com- 
menced already then to acquire the univer- 
sal just fame, in which no other was capa- 
ble to rival. There is much good tobacco 


produced in the said Vuelta Abajo, but not 


better than the aforesaid excellent one of 
San Juan and Martinez. There are also 
large quantities cultivated and_ raised 


throughout the world, but nowhere is to be 
found as good tobacco as the good one of 
the Island of Cuba. 

It is well 


Nature has 


therefore to understand, that 


intended and given to every 
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SPECIAI 


should be 


called 


other 


PRIVILEGE 


tributaries. In 


country a so 
to which all 


this sense, the Island of Cuba is the MOTH- 


ER OF THE UNIVERSE and each and 
every one, from the most elevated monarchs 
to the humble shepherds, are paying due 


tribute to its excellent and not to be equalled 
tobacco. 


In every country, which is distinguished by 


our wise Nature, by some special gift, we 
are sure to find a something better, even 
amongst, that which is good in itself. We 
find for instance, among the precious stones, 
some which are superior to others. The 
Rhine Wine so famous for its purity and 
flavour, difers greatly in quality and yet all 
is cultivated on the borders of the river 
bearing its name. Against the Law of Na 
ture, it would be absurd to attempt? Why 
not to find this same law in regard to the 
tobacco, this very same something better 
which is always to be found amongst every- 
thing good? There exists in Vuelta Abajo 
a tract of land called lo- 
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cated in the heart of ancient and celebrated 
fields of San Juan and Martinez, on the bor- 
ders of the river 
floods. 


particular 


of this name, being washed 
This 


topographical 


by its pit, on account of its 


location, in olden 
times, was formed it is supossed by the con- 
stant deposits of sands and other vegetable 


kinds, 


by the floods of this river, strengthening still 


matters of various carried away 


more this belief, the kind of earth of which 


it is composed, being so very fine, that the 
plough is almost unnecesary for tilling the 
ground. 

Owing to this circumstance, the tobacco 


which it produces, distinguishes itself for its 


remarkable fineness and particular flavour 


from amongst the best of the Vuelta Abajo. 


No doubt that the genuine HOYOS DE 
VEGA produce the best tobacco, but that 
the distinguishes itself 


the 
admits of 


amongst all others of Vuelta Abajo, is 


a fact, which no comentaries, as 


all 


this something better, invariable to be found 


those attest, who know it. Here then is 











MORE GLIMPSES OF CHICAGO IN FICTION. MICHIGAN AVENUE, THE CITY'S PROMENADE AND PLAY 
PLACE, INCLUDING CONGRESS HOTEL AND THE AUDITORIUM, ROBERT HERRICK’S PET ABOMINATION, 
EVERY CHICACO HEROINE HAS HER “FIRST GLIMPSES OF PEACOCK ALLEY” 
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KNEBWORTH HOUSE BULWER’S HOME), FROM 


amongst everything good namely THE TO- 


BACCO RAISED in the 
THE FACTS WILL JUSTIFY THE ASSERTIONS 
This refered tobacco field belongs at pres- 

ent to the manufacturer of the celebrated 

brand LA ESCEPCION. 


thereon will be sold separately. 


The tobacco raised 
The elabo- 
ration shall be of the choicest as well as the 


most perfect the art permits. The price is 
exceendingly low, considering the unequalled 
article offered, and that it procures the satis- 
faction of being able to sav: 1 SMOKE THE 
BEST TOBACCO THAT IS TO BE HAD 
IN THE WORLD. As 


on the 


there is but one 


Island of Cuba, 


none but the owner of it could guarantee 


the genuineness of these productions. It 


would be advisable therefore, in order to 


avoid deception, to go what is called for 


the Water to the fountain. The 

is situated fifty leagues from the 
capital, crossing part of its lands highmay 
San 


of the latter, as far as the 


Antonio. 


cape of 


Unquestionably the literary book of 
the moment is The Life of Edward Bul- 
wer, First Lord Lytton, by his grand- 
son, the Earl of Lytton. As the biog- 


Comment 





A LITHOGRAPH ~ 


HULME, PUBLISHED IN 1847 


rapher points out in his preface, it is 
forty Bulwer-Lytton 
died. He left his papers 
to his son, with instruc- 
tions that by him and 
no one else his Life was 
written. ‘These instructions the 
present biographer’s father felt it a sacred 
carry out as soon as his public 
On his return from his 
in India, in 1880, he set to 
work on the papers which had been left 
and began to write his father’s 
In 1883 he published, in two 
first instalment of this 
it was completed he 


years now since 


Bulwer 
Lytton’s 
Story 


to be 


duty to 
work allowed. 
offic ial career 


“¢ 
to him, 
biography. 


volumes, the 


} 
but before 


work; 
was appointed British Ambassador to 
Paris, where he died in 1891, leaving his 
task still that 
h my father and grandfather. would 
wished the work to be completed,” 
“and interpreting 
the passage in my grandfather’s Will as 
an instruction to myself no less than to 
my father, | have endeavoured to put to- 
gether a narrative of the first Lord Lyt- 
ton’s life, in such a shape as will enable 
the world to form a true estimate, not 
only of his public career as an author 


unfinished.  ‘“‘Believing 


‘face reads, 
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a ee ee -] ef 
Is characte! n already been laid on lat story oO 
endless recriminations, of continual 
scenes, of intense hatreds. The tale was 


ussing the book we shall say one which neither Bulwer-Lytton nor 


bring themselves to tell. 
tragedy which cast its shadow lhe experiences of both in connection 


‘Too much stress vith it had been too painful to admit of 


> as possible about the painful do- his son could 


LADY LYTTON (NEE ROSINA WHEELER). HER MARRIAGE WITH BULWER TURNED OUT ONE OF THE 
MOST MELANCHOLY OF ALL LITERARY MARRIAGES, IN LATER LIFE SHE WROTE TO WILKIE 
COLLINS THAT IN THE VILLAINOUS COUNT FOSCO, OF “THE WOMAN IN WHITE,” HE HAD 
DRAWN AN EXACT PORTRAIT OF HER HUSBAND 
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a calm and dispassionate statement of 
the facts by hem. The 
htly autobiography of the novelist 
point where the 
tragedy Otherwise it could 
hardly With the 
omission of certain early chapters of no 


particular importance and some of the 


either of t 
sprig : 
stopped just at the 
began. 


have been sprightly. 








Lytton’s life, as told by himself, makes 
entertaining reading, and throws a vivid 
light on the England of his time. 

. . . 

Of prime interest is the picture which 
the autobiography presents of the life of 
an undergraduate at Cambridge in the 
hird decade of the last century. The 


7” 





Irsciiansensonsnneestiesdneiichisenpeniiigiemesmiiaemeeeia ett eammaiaaatdanieasieercael 


LORD LYTTON 


in the later chap- 
been embodied in more 
form in 
present biographer has used 
as the first part of 
Happily so, for the story of 
twenty-two Bulwer- 


ters, which hav 
or less the same some of the 


, 
novels, the 
that autobiography 
his work, 


the first years of 


IN 1869 


sllege selected for Edward Bulwer was 
hich his two brothers had 
was not happy 


his college mates 


ly nity, at whi 


prec eded him. But he 
there. He found 
no congenial companion. So at the end 


UuMong 


of the first term he left Trinity for 


Trinity Hall, and quickly felt the benefit 
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f the His brother Henry was 
Henry led a gay 


passion then was in horses and 
T 


change. 
his chief companion. 
. 


’ 
riving, and he had the handsom- 
umbridge ever 
Debating Society 


tud, perhaps, C 

Union 
i field for Edward Bulwer’s a 
The leading men in the Union 

the most accomplished and ener- 


saw. 


soon be- 


retic undergraduates of the University. 
\mong Winthrop Mack- 
worth Praed, Alexander Cockburn, later 
Attorney-General; Charles 
illiers, subsequently renowned in Corn 
aw polemics; Charles Buller, and Ben- 
jamin Hall Kennedy. “But the 


display ot eloquen e I ever witnessed at 


them were 


to become 
\ 
I 
vreatest 


the Club was made by a man some years 
senior, and who twice came up dut 
my resident e to grace our debates 


{ 
now renowned Macaulay.” 


Bulwer came to know Macaulay fairly 
well, and records his own wonder at the 
historian’s full and opulent converse, va- 


1 1 7 a : 
ried knowledge, and prodigious memory. 


\ short time before leaving Cambridge 
} 


uccessfully for the 
accorded to the English prize 


him 


competed 


| ulwer 


, . 
lat eariy victory 
| 


gave 


re than any literary success 
But he felt that 


tion was ominous of the reception of all 


its recep- 


periodical press. ‘The 
a lampoon in 
one of the earlier numbers of Fraser’s 

not confined to 


M agaz Ine a 
+} 


, 1: 
rses Dut extending to the author. 
} 
! 


is work by the 


verses were selected for 


f } l; 


] 
lampoon 


“That magazine, under the auspices of 
Dr. Maginn and Mr. Thackeray, long 
form 
that can fairly be called criticism, but 
with a kind of ribald impertinence of- 
fered, so far as I can remember, to no 
i time.” About this 
time Bulwer was sketching the outline 
of Falkland, and 
ch pter of Pelham. 


continued to assail me, not in any 


other writer of my 


writing the opening 


Other sprightly pages of the Auto- 
biography are those in which Bulwer re- 
corded his infatuation for Lady Caroline 
Lamb. Lady Caroline was the “Caro”’ 
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of Byron, of whom the poet, after their 
estrangement, wrote the terrible lines: 


Remember thee, remember thee! 
Vill Lethe quench life’s burning stream 
Remorse and shame shall! cling to thee 
And haunt thee like a feverish dream. 
Remember thee! Ay, doubt it not. 
Thy husband, too, shall think of thee, 
neither shalt thou be forgot, 


Thou false to him, thou fiend to me! 


In 1824, when Bulwer, a youth of 
venty-one, made the visit to Brocket 
at was destined to have a marked ef- 
fect on his future life, Lady Caroline 
was between thirty and forty, but thanks 
to her slight figure and a childlike mode 
of wearing her pale golden hair in close 
Also she 

1, to a surpassing degree, the attribute 
of charm, and found little difficulty in 
making a victim of the impressionable 
boy. It was a case of a mild interest 
on the part of a clever coquette for a 
promising youth. The two corresponded 
in the stilted, sentimental manner of the 
re. All went well until another of the 
lady’s admirers, a certain Mr. Russell, 
Bulwer saw, or 
fancied he saw, a preference on the part 
of Lady Caroline for the older man. He 
suffered, he raved, he shed copious tears, 
but he recovered. It 


much emotional experience to be incor- 


t] 


looked 


( irls, mMmucn younger. 


appeared on the scene. 


soon was all so 
porated in future novels. 
. . . 

The Life of Edward Bulwer, First 
Lord Lytton, will be discussed at greater 
length in a review to appear in an early 
number of this magazine. We cannot 
leave the without an 
allusion to the spirited passage at arms 
between Bulwer and Alfred Tennyson. 
At the end of 1845 Bulwer wrote a long 
called The New Timon, which 
ippeared anonymously in four parts. The 
poem was a romantic narrative of life in 
London—a novel in verse; but it also 
contained, wholly unconnected with the 
a number of satirical sketches 


subject, however, 


poem 


main story, 
of contemporary men in politics and lit- 
erature, which attracted far more atten- 


tion than the poem itself. ‘Tennyson was 
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‘ | 1 
scnool 


miss Alfred,” and 
following lines: 
No tawdry I 


love 


grace shall womanise my pen! 


song man should write for men! 
g 


O Muse forbid! 
mock bird’s 


Even in 
Not 


Of borrowed 


mine, not mine the boon 


notes, the modish 
tune, 
g medley of purloin’d conceits, 


Wordsworth, and outglittering 


ennysonian rhyme! 
who seemed 
ive no difficulty in that 
Bulwer is attack, 
came back at hi : ith a totally 
-d vigour. He “The 
mor Poets,” a piece of 
at Ten- 
been re- 


school lfred,”’ 
in guessing 


was ne author of 


unexpecte 
New Ti 


tir 


wrote 


eat sa 


nyson’s partic 


printed is works. began: 


among 


We know 
And 
The Old 


That, strongly 


him, out of Shakespeare’s art, 


those fine curses 


} 


which he 


noble 


spoke,— 
heart, 


broke. 


Timon with his 


loathing, greatly 


So died the here the New; 


Regard 


I th 


Old: comes 


him—a familiar face: 


What, it’s you.— 


rhe padded man that wears the 


ught we knew him! 


stays! 
Who killed the girls and thrilled the boys 
With d indy 


O Lion, vou that made 
mane on papiil 


And shook a } 


* * * * 


pathos when you wrote! 


a noise, 


And 
And 


Can pardon littl 


men of long-enduring hopes, 


—e 
may bring 


careless what the hours 


would-be Popes, 
And Brummels when they try to sting. 
An artist, Sir 


And 


] Oo hay e 


, Should rest in art, 


waive a little of his claim: 


the 


great poetic heart 


Is more than all 


poetic fame. 


which ended, if memory serves 


us, with the following lines: 
A limon 
It seems too arrogant a jest 


That old take his 


You bandbox, off, and let him rest! 


thou, nay, nay for shame, 


fierce man—to name 


For the first time the Nobel prize for 
Ori- 
Indian 
poet Rabindranath ‘Ta 
yore. The son of De- 
bendranath 
grandson of Dwarknath Tagore, of Cal 

itta, a friend of Queen Victoria, this 


} } ] al 
ter who has won ich sudden celed- 


1 Cae aat 

awarded to an 
: 

*ntal, to tne 


The Nobel 
Prize 
Winner 


r | 
| agore, the 


: as ; * : 
in Oriental in the tull meanu 


wearing, even when travel 


“ai 
rough western lands, the clothes 


nis own country and direct 


In Beng il on the m 


nd a poet, 
is an oper 

llowed by plays, 
} 


book 


elenteen, ‘This Was 


: ; 
iliy t 


and fin by the 
(Song O flerinas Pe 


novels, poems, 
which was 

England. 
re is said to have 


Gitanjali 
iastically welcomed in 
is of ‘Tag 
the painter, William Rothenstein. 

first visited 

he was a delegate 


l‘agore 
Last summer 


» Congress of Religions held in 


In the preface Ww ch he wrote for 


Gitanjali (Song Offerings) Mr. W. B. 
Yeats tells of havin read 


Tagore. He 


translations 


poems ot questioned a 


physician, who, not at all sur- 


profound impression that 
\Ir. Yeats, went 
read Rabindra- 


One of his verses makes me for 
+} 


id made on 
on to say: “Every day I 
nath. 
get all the 
And N11 
If an Englishman liv 
Richard I] 
Petrarch or of 


book 


author, 


. ” 
annoyances 1n 1¢e world. 


Yeats went on: 


ing in London at the 
time of had been shown transla- 
tions of Dante he could have 


to satisfy his curidsity about 


found no 


the and he would have questioned 
Lombard 


This 


a renaissance is spread- 


some Florentine banker or some 


merchant, as I question you. poetry 


makes me feel that 


ing in and I can know of it 


only 


your country, 


by hearsay. 


— .° 4 
lo wroicn 


turned 


the Bengali physician re- 
this explanation: 
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We 


is his equal, and the present 


have other poets, 


the ec} 


Europe 


och of Rabindranath. 


seems as 


tamous 


sing his songs f 


and they 


India to the other. He 


ebrated at nineteen, and they stil 


at Calcutta, the pieces that he wrote 
that. I nuch the perfection 


ot life. At ;: Tr rly age he 


soon 


after admire 


turned 


to nature and spent davs in his garden 


t ee * 


rht 


rsed in thought. From twenty-five to 


i time in which he proba under- 


Pp 
at grief, he wrote the most 
oems of our language. No 
those poems meant 


' 
After 


profound, he turn to 


ress what 


when I was seventeen. that 


rt became more 


human aspira 


hymns. He 


among our saints who 


ligion and philosophy, all 


ound their way into his 


first 


has not 


o live, who has sun 
"1 


that above all that 


iffection. Some time 


the service in one of o 


largest in Calcutta, and not 

temple packed, but it was imy 
neighbouring streets. 

inath “Tagore 

his poems into English prose. 

The Gardner, 

The Crescent Moon and Sadhana, 

; agg ; 


1 , 
recently Deen 


1 1 


ree volumes of them, 
have 


issued 1n 


+ 


; aa : 
e press of the Macmillan Company. 


We take off our hat to the New Yor 
ning Post for rece ISI 

value 

Irwin S. 


That Kipling 


Story to Rudyard Kipling 


1 


which ap 
sday, Decen 
‘The same form of salutation 
ie to Mr. Kipling for supplying 
ining comment, to Mr. Cobb 

it across the Atlantic, 

to the Post interviewer for present 


Ml 


] 
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Jo 
vaney, and finally asking: ‘‘Where is 
\Iulvaney 2” 
There was no hint of fli 
; reply. When he 
I think,” he 


iest, over the 


ppancy in Kip- 
said, “Mulvaney is 
*kked away 


and the 


from his 
walks 


into the glowing sunset, 


yews sanded 


his garden and 
re was a little silence after he spoke. 


knowl- 


might 


he said, “to the best of my 


vest of my memory, I say, 


Mulls aney 
1 had of 


is dead. The last mental picture 


him was on the edge of a cut in 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


Indi 1, 


coolies building 


where he was 


a rail 


directing a gang of 


road extension. There 


was a bit seedy and 
at-heel. So I am 


ready 


is no doubt that he 


down sure that if he has 


1 soon will, and 


not a passed away, he 
Dinah Shadd will bury him. 
No, he back,” he 

a few pause. “It 

ou know. A 


thought, and 


cannot come went on, 


seconds’ won't do, 


character is born in yout 


grows and is developed, and 


takes on virtues and vices, and becomes old, 
take it. 
Mulvaney. I 


} 1 
could only 


stuffed 


ind then—well, just fades away, I 
“And 
ouldn’t revive him—I 


him. He 


sti W Tor 


that is the way with 


galvanise 


would be a figure with 


bowels, and glass balls for eves, 


] 


and the people could see the st ings ] pulled 


him with. » is 


gone.” 





Mr. 


1 
+ ¢ > 
OT Tie 


talk turned to war and 


prob iD 


y with the memory 
) 7 
1d the splen- 


( 
did redeeming charge in “The Drums 





ot é in mind, suggested 
that Kipling must ive seen war in 
said Kipling, “I have seen very 
e fighting in India. I wrote mostly 
Il had b told. But I did see war 
1 Africa I said to myself before 
I went out, ‘I'll see the dash and get the 
ittling inspiration of it I'll see charges 


ind thin red lines, and hear hoarse com- 


ind thrilled in that 


But what a disillusion! The hush be- 


I e the battle was like the quietness rt 
s r¢ is ind I ses beto they ro into 

the of ating mY Nobod »ped ? 
1 lathered horse, and fel ns s aft 
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handing the general the long-waited dis- 


| itch The general himself bestrode no 
charger; but sat in a comfortable camp- 
chair veside a neatly spread tea table. You 
heard a few tick-ticks and somebody 


handed 
him a slip—the substitute for the dispatch— 
read it and drank his tea and said, 
Um-m-m, good. Workin’ out just as I 
thought. Wire Binks to bring up that bat- 
tery,’ etc., etc. 

And all this method and 


application of modern efficiency 


that fol 


precision and 
ideas makes 
lows all the 


the catnage more 


ghastly. You don’t 


advance just 
don’t know 


at the dread- 


know in 
to hap} n, you 


1 1 


how it hap] ned, you just look 


ful dead men and the shrieking, wounded 


seem to you like innocent by- 
tanders who have got in the way of some 


engineering scheme and _ been 


torn and blown up.” 


JOSEPH CONRAD’S WOMEN 


BY GRACE ISABEL COLBRON 


0 Josey ] Conra S est writing They 
ire out of it indeed in this world of t} 
sea, and those who live thereon in ships ; 
1] 1 ‘ 

is World Of DieaK OF pOlsonous Coasts, 
of secret harbours, mysterious rivers, 

. , ; 

savage jungle and savage men. Lhe 


women are there, of course; but they 
iys the passive factor, never the 
not their 
hology, which 
Conrad’s 
there just as one more, possi- 
bly often the most 


t 


development, thet Ps} 
" 


matters in Joseph 
hey are 


1 | 
DOOKS, 


potent, Ttorce of na- 


e, acting on and influencing the a 


velopment of the 


because of 


male protagonist 
never 


may h: 


1 | 

themselves or of what 
them. Hence 
women are never complex. 


Conrad’s 
They do 


sense of 


ppen to 


not chanve 


the w ord. 


or develop in any 
‘They 


( ymplete, in one tone, like the 


are presented to us 


line of 


the he rizon. or the ( ylout of a flower. 


‘They stand out in one definite note of 


| ty . os ae 
olour, either dull drab or flaming scar- 
et, as a fixed feature of the landscape. 


lly what they re oe does 
not matter of itself. It counts only in 
its effect on the men ito whose lives 
Thev ¢ 
or even in this world of primitive 
men and primitive passions, man cannot 
know his own possibilities until the fem- 
I ine eq ation ha come into his life to 
stir it to action . . . but to an action 
mpelled not by the will, only by the 
*nses. And so these women of Mr. 


world seem incapable of de- 


velopment. Swayed only by primal im- 
puls they are always true to type, to 
themselves. It is as if the varying pos- 
sibilities of development in the feminine 


interest this writer. 
woman 


microcosm did not 


He nee for one mood, 


Is some one 


of each story, just as he needs 


one phase 
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a certain background. In fact. the back- commonest thoughts, and recognised only 

ground is more important, for in some profitable facts .. . in whose lives joys and 

ot \Ir. ( onr id’s storie the natur i] set sorrows are cautiously toned down to pleas- 

ting is chief protagonist, as if it, of it ires and annoyances. ... They disdain- 
] ressed him most stronely. and fully ignore the hidden stream of life. 

nans there n ¢ me of terest \ ’ 1 aus . f 

: ede el ln See ae Lal ie nd when 1s woman, the only one of 

; , . \Ir. Conrad’s women characters who 


: 2 s sha feels the Fear of Living, seems for one 
i the natural setting, nn r more. | , 


moment to have stepped from her 


1 | 
| ey Ca l il d everv ( ( el ’ 0 n 1 ’ } ° 
° ’ , . : . , mmonplace, well-ordered existence 
esmately ti cian ' aaa : » 
_ Dac o the stream of passion, what gives 
vhich they are iced that we canno 4 1 eee afd 
2 : ; the greatest shock to her husband is the 
ring ny ofr then elsewhere 1 WW 1° 
, , fact that now he is forced to think of 
can tiv nen | ( met me and go 1 1 “<< ” 
1 , i@r mereiy as a woman. 
finding the we en of ¢ 1] e. ¢ } 
her ni ’ 4 ] ] . | : : 
) her place st as the line ot sea torest le had thought of her in every relation 
] 1 } } 1 
nd sky is complete and ed to ¢ } é t tl one fundamental one... as 
| e, part of the memory of it in afte well-bred girl, as wife, as mistress of het 
+ } 4 ] 
( ehold, as lad but never simply as 
, 
B € oT ft sa ft Vi f et 1 W nan 


Bek Re : Can it be that in this sentence we 


p . 1) , 
Morccopcan ive Mr. Conrad’s own acknowledg- 
ind ¢ elop. Herein lies the great dif , ; hiah | . 
F ' ; ment of the manner in which he likes 
Tere { yetween Vi irk ind ft if of ’ 1° 9 >) ‘ ° ° 
: : est to think ot women! Certain it ts 
IT \ ) er modern W crs, \; a erein ' ’ ] . ' 1 . . 
' P that he depicts them best just simply as 
es pel ps his preference for —— . } "Co 
voman—not in any of the artificial re- 
na eater measure ot ; n s ’ , . ° e.* 
, e] = lations that obscure the primitive wom- 
: acepictine thie sa oO! l it- a | 1 ° 
‘ inhood amid the drawing-rooms of the 
s ive woman, or the woman whom nat- \ 1] 
1 1° 1 1 1 Yestern worid. 
iral surroundings have torced, or al ; . , , : 
, , | 1 , ota Again, in Under Western Eyes, he 
iowed to be merely the primitive expres- . , : | : 
1 1 ets the one woman in the story who 1s 
sion of a natural law In a Tew n- . : 


scien tans Mile Cae ice te real and alive—the rev tionist, § 
ty" ,  phia Antonova ty: 


us portraits of wor tT an ¢ lental 
civil bs aan women of the citv. the Ihe silliest woman can always be made 
salon Even when dealing with women ise of. And why? Because we have pas- 
; : led civilised ¢ ronment. he sion, unappeasable passion... you men 
done hic work depi ting those can love here and hate there, and desire 
of a social class that approaches the sav something or other... and you make a 
ave in lack of artificial conventionality great to-do about it and call it passion. 
— the well-to-do woman o? Yes! While it lasts! But we women are 
position, beloved as heroine by n \ in love with love, and with hate, with those 
writers. do not seem to interest Mr. very things I tell you... and with desire 
Conrad at all Whether or not he has itself. That's why we can’t be bribed off 
summed opinion of them in what as easily as you men In life, you see, 


11S Inion I 
he writes of Mrs. Alvan Hervev in the there’s not much chance for us. You have 
story Jhe Return, is his own secret. to either rot or burn. And there’s not one 





He describes her as belonging to a class f us, painted or unpainted, that would not 
of peo} le rather burn than rot. 

It is the woman who is simply the 
who feared emotion, enthusiasm, or failure, expression of this unappeasable passion, 
more than fire, war or mortal disease; who of the love of love or hate, or desire 


Conrad draws best. 


tolerated only the commonest formulas of itself, hat MIr. 
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— — 1 1 1 : . 4 , , 
And he finds her mostly Deneat trop il woman might ive een | irdoned for 





, . : . 
sK1€S, mid the rowing porsonous turning trom s 1 specimens to an at 
: - 4 ; a oa : aos 
rTrow S rt trop | torests, Nina. ot e iover Ike Dain \l iroola, Malay 
, . ° , 11 , 1 
/ mayer § Fo if s the most memorable t f ne be. \Ir. Conr d seems to be 
oT these women, ot indin r Detween the t king a shi fling he re t the s ipposed 
= = a i 
races vnat she is seen of White men periority of the white races in the 
as not impressed her with their vaunted rol . Wonderful in its piercing to 
7 + . 
superiority. Having experienced, during  t eart of woman ke in all climes 
the impressionable rowing vears, the } ! shades of skin, is the little scene 
, 1 ‘ 
scorn with wW 1 the lf ste i . etween N na and { \] lay mother as 
tr tad ] vi | y t ¢ t ¢ ] + 4] } 
tre ea n ( s nas ( white ft 1¢ S | pares ) vith her lover 
, 1 , ' 
imbitious plans tor het n tales of tne | I trie lt te vite ofr Peter 
place e will make tor her in the world \\ ( the Outcast of th Islands 
' ’ 1 , , 
or W te men I on deat ears Littl SsnHows Ss the t trom w h Nina fled 
, ' , : ’ 
y little t I s drawn und the Sie ess fe er husban n spite ot 
nell of t nered in her hi t ntal bblir f ¢ se | 
pe ot ew ered in ears S Sé ne DL O e  sacre¢ 
t nother one of t s of the marriage relation,” than any 
} 1 1 1 1 
ve en W ( pp ted in Ik . otne rt e of furnit ( n his house 
wit +; 1d Ww r) the \ | \ 1 «dis te oO takes VW illem, 
" T 1 ° 1 
! mi i i S¢ rove Dain \la ( tears the veil of s fatuous self 
roola comes nfo r lite N na recoe- | t Tl! n n i pe im nake | 
1 ? 1 ] } 
t ; nm as her destined mate nd lays ( e the ncies of c1 e actuality 
I nd in fils It Ss odd how entirely then t t e ft DO« and SO ] 
compr =e nd svmpathet Vr nder the spell of a wholly savage 
, } | ] : 
Conrad has made this situation. We woman. Aissa, the Malay, living alone 
oucht. it would seem. to feel pity or even with her blind deposed father. micht he 
id } { | L pity o1 I tind aey a , Mgnt 
, , 
d rust tor the won ri l tT sister fo Ni l Aln iver. one 1s 
1 ] } } } 
od in her vein s in it Nir vould be were it not for the 
] | ‘ 11 1° ] 
er lot with a “‘sa m nixture of white b 1 which bids 





as 5s wire into tne d: rkness and ob- Nin ( 0Se, wher > the other woman 
ri = h’ ) ld. only Teels, The story ot the meeting ot 
To Almaver his daughter’s choice brings Willem and Ajissa, their love from its 


and its 








' 1 1 re ’ 7 1 + 
teels that Nina nas < sen the better Tine ot \Ir. Conrad s work trom the 





part. She had seen eno h of the lot of point of view of sheet Vriting. It $ 
1 R { “a? | ! sel ee ; brutal 
ilf-caste wives of white husbands, and ( ed with a power as brutal and 
, : ; : : ° : Sage ; : 
she chooses to go, not where her Malay primitive as the primitive passion itself, 
} 7 1 } ] | | ‘ . 1 ° ee 1, ° 
loo i Will make her espise ] ut W re p s giow with an almost intoler- 
: ns , ' ats 1 pis : “a ; 
her whit oor Vill ( er a supe TY ie flame | ina, the t ste wite 
¢ a ] 1] fter her ly yino } thr rh iif 1 
itv ft \ i spell pt er even alte { ara ) wougn illite na torn 
7 } 1 ] ] 1 ] 
beauty tades ohne does not re m on ad so | Wrapper, turn es tne dull 


which binds her heart and soul, is an in In Falk we have another of Mr. Con- 
tuition telling her where she can find rad’s most characteristic pictures. of 
her best self. woman as a sex type only. Hermann’s 
And indeed, the white men who have niece—we do not even learn her name 


7 
e 


n vers life were ort expresses prin itive woman ood and po- 


. ! 
a 1 , . _ , 1 . 1 - 
a Kind to make her choice quite Compre- tential motherhood in the magnificent 
1 | ] } . 1 1 ° 
hensible from the most human and sim lines of her figure, the silent acquiesence 


ly “hg a 
ple point of view. Even an all-white of her bowed head under its weight of 












1. “or ° . 1 


tawny hair. She inspired you some- 
ow with a hopeful view of the pros- 


Some 
pects of mankind. 
We never know or discover the soul 

. | oo’ = 
1f this woman, she is but the symbol of 


the female element in nature, as it were. 
silent 
women who v0 through the pages of 
\M[Ir. Conrad’s books, this girl is the most 
silent. For that is one quality of all Mr. 
Conrad’s women, they are so 


late, in stupidity, 


And even among the many 
| 


inarticu- 


dulness, oT ief, sorrow, 


\’ yr even in flaming passion. Where they 
are most alive, as he has desc ribed them, 
they are most silent. One woman alone, 
Nathalie Haldin in Under Western 
Eyes, is loquacious. And she is the most 
shadowy and unreal of any of Mr. Con- 
rad’s women. She is nothing but a 
voice to express opinions which seem in- 
definite and confused because the woman 
who utters them never comes near to us 
in human interest. 

Twice only has Mr. Conrad chosen a 
woman’s name as title for his stories. 
Amy Foster is not really the chief fig- 
ure of the tale that bears her name. She 
is a typical Conrad woman—the word 
typical is the most abused in our lan- 
guage, but sometimes one cannot avoid 

in her inarticulate dulness, enlivened 
ynly by the one flash of feeling which 
led her out onto strange seas of emotion, 
finally swamping her puny soul. Freya 
of the Seven Isles is more alive, a womat 
proud of her beauty and her power over 
men’s hearts. But Freya is ‘“‘so sensible” 
and her happiness, her very life even, is 
sacrificed to the reputation for “sense” 
she had consciously built up in her 
father’s mind. 

Like passing pictures throwa on a 
mirror are the fleeting glimpses of other 
women whom we catch sight of in Mr. 


There is a deli ious old 
Queen in Lord Jim; motherly 


Conrad’s work. 


Malay 
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\Irs. Beard, seen for a moment in Youth 
as she mends the clothes of the crew of 
the Judea; Mrs. Hermann, the femi- 
nine embodiment of all the civic virtues, 
making a good husband 
and her little flock on the high seas; the 
two knitting women in the office of the 
Company in Heart of Darkness- 
blem of the Fates for the 
tered there—these and 
seen but for a moment, 


home for her 


em- 
men who en- 
many another, 
still linger long 


in the memory when one has closed the 
Hor k 
DOOK, 


in Tleart of Darkness, 


into the 


a plunging 
innermost soul of that world 
man caught 


where the in its toils says 





that “they, the women, are not in it, 
should not be in it”—there is a striking 
picture of a woman glimpsed as the 
steamer passes bearing the dying Kurtz 


where he had lived so 


Heart of Darkness. 


torest 
very 


ong in the 


from the 
] 
i 


She was and superb, wild-eyed 


savage 


and magnificent. There was something 


ominous and stately in her deliberate prog- 


And in the hush that had fallen 


ress. 


id 


suddenly on the whole sorrowful land, the 


immense wilderness, the colossal body of 


the fecund and mysterious life seemed to 
look at her pensively, as though it had been 
looking at the image of its own tenebrous 


and 


passionate soul. 


a 
Like a shade from another world the 

picture of this savage woman flashes 

into Marlow’s I he 

on 

shaded drawit 


mind as he sits in t 
ig-room in the sleepy Con- 
tinental city, bringing Kurtz’s last mes- 
“oirl at home.” The shel- 
tered woman of Occidental civilisation, 


Sage to the 


and the woman who was the soul of the 
jungle, meet in the bond of primi- 


tive womanhood, which is the one phase 


of woman’s life that seems to hold and 


interest Mr. Conrad, the one phase that 


calls out his best work. 





THE POET CAVALIERS 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


1 


WHEN darkness mantles meads and glades, 
And shrill the north wind snarls, 

1 love to read of those gay blades 
Who trod the court of Charles: 


‘The men—how clear their names are writ! 
Of gallant aims and airs, 

Of nimble fence and nimble wit, 
And jests and jibes at cares; 

Those who made mock in merry song 
At fate’s “abhorréd shears,”’ 

And wore their swords and love-locks long, 
The poet-cavaliers. 


, : 

Suckling and Lovelace capping rhymes, 
‘They hold my fancy thra 

Strolling in jaunty ease 


The gardens of Whiteh: 


Tom Carew with his 


A 1 V5] : 1; + n 

find likewise pliant pen, 

Vv} = 1 Wise] 

\ no set so brisk and D e€ a pace 


Per 
} 


For all the “Tribe of Bes 


the unfathomed dark 


They sleep in 
Beyond all hopes and fears, 
And yet their living forms I mark 


Despite the lengthening years. 


So twine I one more laurel wreath, 
“The Muse’s coronals,” 
For those that laughed and quaffed beneath 


ie a . a 
The shadow of Saint Paul’s! 


A nother “Best Seller of Yesterday” “The Duchess,” to be discussed in the 
February issue. Are we so soon forgotten? Inquiry at the Public Library of Neu 
York City reveals that that vast repository contains not one of the thirty novels of 
“The Duchess,” and that in all the branch libraries there are only two copies each of 
her two chief books—and these in remote districts where patrons are supposed not to 
have reached the general level of culture. Yet these books, “Molly Bawn” and 
“Phyllis,” everybody was reading twenty-five years ago. It is unusual to find a man 
or woman of two generations back whose youth was not enlivened by these two 
sprightly love-stories of English society. But her books in very cheap paper-back re- 
prints still sell by thousands; and for this reason those of the youngest generation 
who place her at all associate her name with Laura Jean Libbey and Bertha M. Clay 


as a “‘shop-girl’s delight,” an injustice to a writer of charming and humorous love- 


stories in an accurate social setting. 








BIRTHPLACE OF WHITTIER AND SCENE OF 





“SNOWBOUND” 


A NEW PILGRIM IN WHITTIERLAND* 


BY RUTH KEDZIE WOOD 


More than any of our poets, the Bard 
of Amesbury sought his themes in the 
folk-life, in the rivers, dales and hills of 
his own countryside—a romantic domain 
bounded by Salisbury’s shore, by Haver- 
hill, by the Merrimac and the heights 


whose ‘‘cloud-curtained cradle” gave it 
birth. Bold crests, Indian-named, far- 
viewing, rear their heads more proudly 
for his praise; the Lakes of Kenoza, of 
Attitash and ‘“mountain-girdled As- 
quam”’ actually exist for us; the legend- 
haunted houses of Whittier ballads are 
real—we may visit them, and peneath 
their slant eaves search for and, mayhap, 
find portraits of the very characters who 
people his rhymed narratives. Con- 
stantly he muses upon the associations 
and happenings of his boyhood, and upon 
the homestead on the Massachusetts high- 
road which links Haverhill to Amesbury. 
As it looked more than a century ago, so 

*Extracts from Whittier’s poems are here- 


with reprinted by courtesy of the Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston. 


it still appears to thoughtless hundreds 
who pass it daily. The gate swings in- 
ward to the stranger’s hand. At the end 
of the path is the doorway which frames 
“the old, rude-furnished room” from 
whose unfading memories “Snowbound” 
was fashioned—where 


The white drift piled the window-frame, 
And through the glass the clothes-posts 
Looked in like tall and sheeted ghosts. 


Here, beneath the “sagging beams” 
young John Whittier, his sisters and his 
brother made a fireside crescent and lis- 
tened with all their youthful ears to win- 
ter tales spun by the father, by the 
mother “running the new-knit stocking- 
heel,”’ by that uncle who though 


innocent of books 


was rich in lore of fields and brooks, 
and by the 
dear aunt, 
The sweetest woman ever Fate 


Perverse denied a household mate. 
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THE FIREPLACE IN THE HOUSE OF WHITTIER’S BIRTH. FROM A PAINTING 


“Sit with me by the homestead hearth 
And stretch the hands of memory forth 
Io warm them at the wood-fire’s blaze’’—— 
—'Snowbound.’ 


Here, “‘shut in from all the world time New England farm is the brook 
without,” they ‘sat the clean-winged which “laughed for his delight” in “boy- 
hearth about,” while hood’s time of June,”—whose 


, : , iauid Ni } 9 
Between the andirons’ straddling feet liquid lip... had grown 


—_ os ° i > a] Ss 1 > 
The mug of cider simmered slow, To have an almost human tone 


And close at hand the basket stood On the farm bevond. “right over the 
With nuts from brown October’s wood hill,’ leading off from the Haverhill 


From the fireplace, still set with it road, lived the Playmate, whose fath- 
_ #rom ti ace, Stl th its aa Rite Wihiiiles tek on 6 tee 
Turk’s head andirons and kettle and ‘™> “' hittier fed as a boy. And 


“el a little farther 
crane, still brushed clean with a turkey a little farther on 


wing, one looks into the “best room,” i the school by the road, 
where Whittier’s infant wails first 
greeted a world which was to place him = where “the urchin in that smoked and 


so high on its poets roll. lingv room” said brief lessons to the 


A trellised doorway views the well- 


} 


tet” ge . Brisk wielder of the birch and rule, 
curb and its long sweep, clothed by the 


‘ , veh . he master of the district school, 
snow in “slant splendour. On this ; "4 
who otterapsa 


door-stone “grey and rude”’ sat the Bare- 
foot Boy with his 


t with them when snow- 





bound, and who became the “‘old friend, 
kind friend” tor whom Whittier ey 


Pewter spoon and bow! of wood. ; 
lost his affection. 


’ ’ 


In the ravine at the edge of the old- ‘Two vears before his death, the poet 


4 
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HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED 


PORCH 3; THE VIEW 
FHROUGH THE GENEROSITY OF 


indited a lyric to Haverhill upon its 
two hundred and fiftieth anniversary. 
He named himself, 


The singer of a farewell rhyme 
[ pon whose outmost verge ot time 


Ihe shades of night are falling down, 


and in benediction prayed: “God bless 
the good old town!” 
Thus of Haverhill, in the township 
of which he was born. But of Ames- 
bury, where he lived after he came to 
man’s estate, he has no songs to sing. 
True to the old verse anent the dishon- 
ouring of prophets, one hears more in his 
home town of the tax disputc between 
fathers and their 
guished son than of his epics of New 
England life and 
Nature. Dreaming tl 
in his tall hat and plaid s 
he Was 
bourly salutation. 
and of this 
the Amesbury Library 
to rescind its annual fee 


most distin- 


the city 
his immortal odes to 
1rough the 


yu 


} 


Streets 
\oulder-shawl, 
sometimes negligent of neigh- 
Of this one hears too, 


when 


further eccentricity: 
Assoc lation voted 


ot one dollar, 


PICTURE 
rTAKEN WITH HIS SISTER ELIZABETH 
SHOWS THE 
AN ENGLISH FRIEND 


J. G. Whittier. 


OF WHITTIER’S AMESBURY HOME, 
AND HIMSELF STANDING BY THE 


HOUSE BEFORE IT WAS ALTERED 


Whittier withdrew his membership, 
maintaining that readers of books who 
regarded them so lightly that they did 
not count it a privilege to pay for their 
use, were unworthy to possess library 
advantages. ‘The stranger who enters 
the beautiful Free Library building of 
Amesbury is justified in expecting to be 
shown numerous well-guarded volumes 
autographed in the familiar flourish of 
There is not one. Nor 
did he leave the smallest bequest to the 
fund which he would certainly have en- 
riched had not his fellow-members in the 
Association run counter to his views as 
to free books. Which in this day of 
prodigal opportunity for those bookishly 
inclined seems exceeding quaint. 

If the Amesbury Whittier Monument 
Fund still lags after twenty-one years, 
and the space set apart for it remains 
bare, there are, nevertheless, many sites 
and scenes in and about the town which 
are monuments to Whittier’s memory. 

One goes first to see the house where 
the poet lived so long with Elizabeth, 
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the ‘youngest and dearest” sister of the 
broken crescent, she who used upon “the 
braided mat” to sit before the 
fire. He never ceased to 
her passing. 


motley 

homestead 

mourn 
When the sunset gates unbar 

Shall I not see thee waiting stand, 

And white against the evening star, 


The welcome of thy beckoning hand? 


Before the old home runs the trolley 
to the Lake, where 
in the shadow of the ash 
That dreams its dream in Attitash, 
In the warm summer weather 
I'wo maidens sat together.* 
At the juncture of the electric line and 
a leafy by-road stands the little white 
temple, demure as one of its bonneted 
Quakers, where the Whittiers went on 
First Day, unless they climbed to the 
Rocky Hill Meeting-house outside the 
town. 


*The Maids of Attitash. 


THE MEETING-HOUSE, 


in Whittierland 


“What part or lot have you,” asked 
guest, impatient for the “green repose 
without, 


“In these dull rites 


. . - in this close and rude-benched hall ?” 


And with these surpassing verses Whit- 
tier answered him: 
“Dream not, O friend, because I seek 
This quiet shelter twice a week, 
I better deem its pine-laid floor 
Than breezy hill or sea-sung shore; 
But nature is not solitude; 
She crowds us with her thronging wood; 
Her 
Her 


many hands reach out to us 


many tongues are garrulous. 
* * * * 

And so, I find it well to come 

For deeper rest to this still room, 

For here the habit of the soul 

outer world’s control.” 


Feels less the 


heart of the thrifty mill- 
bridge of the “swift Po- 
ie little river “into 


Beyond the 
town and the 


wow,” where falls 


AMESBURY 


I find it well to come 
For deeper rest to this still room. whee 


—‘The Meeting.” 
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the broader stream” of the Merrimac, is 
the old clapboarded house where, when 
it was quite new some two hundred and 
sixty years ago, Goodman Macey dwelt 
with his bride until they were driven 
from it, exiled. 

At the door of their home sat Macey 
One sultry afternoon 


at his side. 


_ * * * * 


With his young wife singing 


Just as the first big rain-drop fell, 
A weary stranger came. 
o * * > > 
“Friend! wilt thou give me shelter here? 
* * * * > 
My life is hunted... 

* * * * 
And much, I 
Within thy doors to take 
A hunted seeker of 


Oppressed for conscience’ sake.” 


fear, 't will peril thee 


the Truth, 


O, kindly spoke the goodman’s wife,— 
“Come in, old man!” quoth she,— 

“We will not leave thee to the storm, 
Whoever 


thou mavst be.” 


in Whittierland 


) 
; 
sf 
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A heavy tramp of horses’ feet came sound- 
ing up the lane. 
7 


* * * ~ . 


Now, Goodman Macey, ope thy door,— 


* * * * * 


A rueful deed thou’st done this day, 


in harbouring banished Quakers.’ 


* * * « 


Then kindled Macey’s eye of fire: 
“No priest who walks the earth 

Shall pluck away the stranger-guest 
to hearth.” 


Made welcome my 


But the old Quaker was taken, and the 
goodman and his bride barely made their 
escape from the fury of the priest and his 
aids. Fleeing in their birch canoes they 
passed “Plum Island’s hills,” the “grey 
rocks of Cape Ann” and “Gloucester’s 
harbour-bar’; and thus came at last to 
“Nantucket’s naked isle.” 

Inspired by a painting by Edwin A, 
Abbey, Whittier wrote a second poem, 
“Banished from Massachuetts,” which 
relates again how, 


“GOD’S BEST GIFT IS THE WAYSIDE WELL!” 
—‘The Captain’s Well.” 
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“CURZON’S 


BOWERY MILL.” 


—‘June on the Merrimac.” 


Over the threshold of his pleasant home 
e- passed the exiled Friend. 
. + . + * 
“Dear heart of mine!” he said, “the time has 
come 
One long 


To trust the Lord for shelter.” 


gaze 

The good wife turned on each familiar thing 

* * * * * 

And calmly Yes, He will 
vide.” 


answered, pro- 


Within sight of the Macey house is 
the well, dug by Captain Valentine Bag- 
ley to fulfil a vow made in the Arabian 
desert. Says Whittier in his annotations, 
“This familiar from my child- 
hood, has been partially told in the 
singularly beautiful lines of my friend, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, on the occa- 
sion of a public celebration, at the New- 
buryport Library. ‘To the charm and 
felicity of her verse, as far as it goes, 
nothing can be added, but I have en- 
deavoured to give a fuller detail of the 
upon I 


story, 


touching incident which it is 


founded.” 


From pain and peril, by land and main 


The shipwrecked sailor came back again; 


And like one from the dead the threshold 
crossed 
Of his wondering home, that had mourned 


him lost. 


After the 
fell into disuse. But 
SESS oe 5 Ghentlel ete 
boarded over and is cherished with a 
Amesbury folk. The 
Captain Bagley relate 
an incident not incorporated | 


Captain’s death t well 
now it has been 


certain pride by 
descendants of 
by the au- 
thor of the poem. 
As he roamed 

in the 
Captain met a woman who bore two 
flagons of Parched, 
gasping, they offered her gold, all they 
had, for the brackish contents of one 
flask. But she, knowing too well the 
value of her burden, resisted and would 

Then by force they 
water she would 


his shipwrecked 


desert, the 


with 
companion blazing 


precious water. 


have passed on. 
from her the 
not in mercy sell, and left her hurtling 
them as they, re- 
took up their 


wrested 
imprecations upon 


freshed and _ heartened, 

















BRIDGE 
AND AND 


THE CHAIN 


DEER ISI 


trackless wanderings which brought them 


¢ 


it to the 


last 


ship at anchor lying, 


A Christian flag at her masthead flying, 


and so back to Amesbury. 

Above the Macey house and the Well 
is the green acre in which are the simple 
head-stones of the Whittier graves, en- 
closed by a hedge close-clipped and high. 
The poet’s stone is somewhat larger 
than the others; this is its only distinc- 
tion. 

The Merrimac, which companioned 
Thoreau, was the inspiration of four 
Whittier poems, and through many an- 
other it threads its peaceful trail. 
Of “Our River” he sings: 
more ask 


mountain-born !—no we 


Allotter 


hou O 
the wise 
Than for the firmness of thy shore, 


The calmness of thy water. 


“The Bridal of Penacook’”’ apostro- 


pises its ““mountain-born brightness” as 
~ “ce 7 1 
it “glances down to the sea 


And again in “The Merrimac” 


OVER THE MERRIMAC, 


THE HAWKSWOOD OAKS.” 


—‘‘June on the Merrimac.” 


Stream of fathers! sweetly still 
Che valley fill: 


Poured slantwise down the long defile, 


my 


sunset rays thy 
Wave, wood, and spire beneath them smile. 
fold 


rhe green hill in its belt of gold, 


I see the winding Powow 
And following down its wavy line 


Its sparkling waters blend with thine. 


Inland along the river shore a road 
in the days 


soes under the hill where, 
cottage of 


the 
against whose 


cheraft, stood 


Martin, 
har 


many a ne 


of wit 
( rood 


O’e1 ighbouring door” 


hung 


} 


“The horseshoe’s curvéd charm.” 


1 


the wooded 


The same road leads “‘over 
. village 


fisher 


northern ridge’ to the 
where 
Between its houses brown, 
Yo the dark tunnel of the bridge 


The street comes straggling down. 


hat a Gascony exile 
and made her The 


It was here 
wooed a village 
Countess. 
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HERE THE THREE FRIENDS PITCHED THEIR TENT ON THE BEACH 


For her his rank aside he laid; 
and made 


Her simple ways his own. 
If we 


Go where, along the tangled steep 
That slopes against the west, 
The hamlet’s buried idlers sleep, 


mound beneath the 
it laced,” though her 


we will find her 


“wild vines o’er 


Gascon lord and lover sleeps across the 
sea in scutcheoned tomb. 

“June on the Merrimac” celebrates 
the famed Hawkswood estate on the 
river-bank by the suspension bridge— 
the first erected in the United States; 
and Deer Island, home of Harriet Pres- 
cott Spofford. ‘To both her and her 
husband, “R.S.S.” 


Bevond “Deer Island’s rocks and fir- 








THE BOAR’S HEAD, HAMPTON BEACH 
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Newbury, 


“spire and weathercock peered o’er the 


trees” is the port of whose 
to glimpse The Exiles in their 
flight. It was in Newbury town that 
sprang the fable of the Double Snake 
And away from its shores Parson Avery 
sailed, 


pines 


I 


Dropping down the river harbour 


In the shallop Watch and Wait. 


A little north of Newburyport is the 
beach where “three friends pitched their 


white tent. 
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3ehind them marshes seamed and crossed 
With 


Stretched to the dark oak wood. 


narrow creeks and flower-embossed 


Pushing on to the Hampshire line, we 
reach Boar’s Head, on Hampton Beach. 


And here 


; 
rest we, where this grassy mound 
His feet hath set 
In the great waters, which have bound 
His granite ankles greenly round 
With 


with cool spray wet. 


long and tangled moss, and weeds 


MANNERS IN MODERN FICTION 


BY EDNA KENTON 


Tom Jones and Vanity Fair, in their 
characters and backgrounds, reflected the 
life of a nation and a complete period. 
Fathers and mirrored all the 
generations that 
Madame Bovary appeals to every 
novels 


Children 


have passed and are to 


pass. 
} 


honest woman. But these and 
works of a past 


‘The novels of manners to-day are, 


like these are genera- 


tion. 
broadly speaking, novels of groups rather 
than of nations or of races, and now and 
then they are novels dealing exclusively 
ilmost with individuals of these groups, 
separated thus even more from co-ordina- 
the larger social order as it 
As novels should, they re- 
flect the period, and become easily, there- 
fore, novels of specialisation rather than 
universality. 

The reason for this trend of fiction 
does not lie far; the whole world of men 
and women is gathered about the melting 
pot, watching the social organism boil, 
and, waiting their 
turns, by individual, to 
be cast into their baptism by fire. The 
accepted backgrounds of all human life 
have shifted, and are huddled crazily to- 
gether, presenting no longer any coherent 
picture to the eye or to the brain; and 


the novelist, watching its patchwork of 


tion with 


visibly exists. 


knowingly or not, 


race or cult or 


ech. 
colour and form, and drawing nearer to 


this melting pot, not nearly so much of 
races as of ideas, and watching its con- 
fused ring of onlookers, stirs the mess 
with a mental tenacle—and 
brings up a Theron Ware perhaps, an 
Undine Spragg, a Hurstwood, a Com- 
rade Yetta, all of them logical products 
of these illogical times, yet, so diverse 
have forms of human life become, and so 
diffused men’s ways of thinking, these 
types and others seem to stand alone, 


tentatively 


special instead of universal instances. 
The task that lies before the novelist of 
manners of to-day is a tremendous one, 
and the American writer faces a greater 
problem than his brother of England or 
France or Germany. 

For America has no London—as Lon- 
don spells England; or Paris, as Paris 
reads France. Little Dorrit’s London 
was none the less Becky’s London, and 
‘Tom Jones’s London. One writes Lon- 
don in the first chapter, and achieves his 
atmosphere and the customs and man- 
ners of his people from whatever part of 
London he draws them. But the Ameri- 
can novelists writes “New York,” and 
one thinks of a dozen different aspects 
of the city without any sense of a na- 
tional or even civic solidity of customs 
and manners behind it. And if he writes 
“Chicago” or “New Orleans’ or 
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” 


“Washington” or “San Francisco,” he 
has set down another variable quantity 
nd quality of manners, in no way na- 
tional or even characteristic of his coun- 
rymen as a whole. Little Dorrit and 
Becl ky and Tom Jones have a common 
background, an atmosphere sanctified by 
the incense of time and unified by a cer- 
tain standardisation of ideals and morals. 

In the sense, however, that 7'’om Jones 
nd Vanity Fair are novels of manners, 
a condensation of a period and a people, 
their like will sostaiil not be seen 
vain. “The modern tele scope sweeps too 
far and the mi rosco] © peobes too deep 
We are beginning to see, even this far in 
advance of the amalgamation of nations, 
that no creed lives upon itself alone and 
that people are far less products of an 
outworn national ideal, whatever that 
phrase may not mean, than they are of 
ideas in the air—at least, that if this is 
not true it should be made true as speed- 


“1 To 


ily as possible! ‘This for the telescopic 


view of life that destrovs a standardised 


1 
background of manners and customs 


And the microscopic research that has 
revolutionised science has permeated the 
modern novel to a < 
modern doctor’s thesis that, instead of 
discoursing upon “Li TI 
Atom,” takes instead a square inch—no 


} 
DUT- 


more—of scientific surface, and then 
rows down and under in devious, gloomy 
yaths, for light, the modern novel is 
yuilt upon the same structural plan, and 
akes, instead of all life, a spot of life, 
a character, a condition, 1 point of view, 
and probes to the bone of it. The old, 
complacent, quite complete novel of man- 
ners _ is all-embracing has gone; the 
field « 1odern life is too huge, too in- 
me oe it would take mastery of the 
Fourth Dimension to reduce its Three 
Dimension space to simplicity. 
Two recent novels of manners illus- 
this difficulty of finding 
a common ~~ Hereatier of customs and 
manners for—to take a small part of 
America, New York: Comrade Yetta 
and The Custom of the Country. Un- 
dine Spragg and Yetta both exist, and 


they exist side by side, within a few city 


trate exce lle nt 


blocks of each other. Yet the custom of 
their common country could not be for 
either of them a more unbelievably dif- 
ferent thing; and the modern writer of 
fiction must achieve, by some subtle art 
known only to the masters of- it, the 
weaving of life itself as a background, 
before he can unify in one novel the 
conditions that produce the Yettas and 
the Undines of life. Lacking this ulti- 
mate art the diverse products of a mod- 
ern city must be chosen to work out their 
fates against their own _ particular, 
limited, but valuable and definite back- 
erounds. 

The customs and manner of America 
are becoming less crude, however, and 
vat America’s 
‘hool sense of 


¢} 
I 


that does not mean 
nanners in the boarding-sc 
the word are becoming better. But the 
background less blatant. Years ago 
Howells and his shoal of imitators at- 
tempted to write down American life as 
it was. “They succeeded in pinning nasal 
twangs to paper and made native ver- 
nacular phonetically visible to the eye. 
But the seule was, a net residue of 
crude, over-emphasised, provincial per- 
sonalities—What remains of The Lady 
of the Aroostook but her candidly sim- 
ple, “I want to know!” Perhaps this is 
ilways true of most of what is written 
about a new, unsettled, unanalysed con- 
dition or people. Until Howells re- 
volted against it, most of American fic- 
tion was soaked through and through 
with a dilute solution of English man- 
ners, morals, political views, and chap- 
erons. One of the oddest instances of 
this may be found in that honest attempt 
at realistic American fiction, The Bread- 

winners, whose can makes Alicia, 
coming back to her native Ohio town, go 


1 
} 


ashore on the rocks of an imported cus- 
tom of another country, when she de- 
mands, with a girlish yearning that never 
was, her mamma as her chaperon. How- 
ells punctured this and many other fic- 
tions of fiction as they were up to then 
written of America by Americans. And 
his early insistences upon realities are no 
cruder than those of later schools as 
they have “discovered” new times and 








: 
: 








cally unintelligent. 
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new customs and new peoples. Witness 
the flounderings of those writers to-day 
who are gallantly breast 


ing the oncoming 
sea of feminism that is quite likely to 


1 


pitilessly the hearts and heads of 
he too-adventurous. In The Business 
of Life, Robert Chambers bravely essays 
to assay the “working girl,” and the re- 


oun 


sult is a funnily serious study of a girl 


Mr. Chambers i imagines, wishes to 
vork, and who undoubtedly does wish to 


her social standing among 


preserve intact 
people whose opinion of work is idioti- 
Owen Johnson, too, 
is adventuring daringly when he decides 
to put that newly evolutionised product 
of modern life, the human salamander, 
into fiction, and the result, not to pre- 
judge a serialised novel, is quite apt to 

ck proportion and perspective to the 
rest of life. in, manners and cus- 


toms Over-empnha in the endeavour 





iat has not 
tt evolved its code and its back- 
round. 

In the English and the Continental 
sense, Mrs. Wharton, almost more than 
ny other American novelist, has man- 
rs, and it is worth while repeating 
that this term is not used in the board- 
ing-school sense, particularly since the 
term, in view of the people she knows 
best and writes most smoothly about, 
may prove doubly misleading. Her 


chosen group has developed traditions of 


ts own, which have been built up 


through at least three generations, and in 
the main these traditions have been pre- 
served, like hothouse fruit, from damag- 
ing and damning contact with the world 
outside, until the 


do not ever realise that three generations 


people born into them 


back their group, as a group, was not. 
Seven or eight years ago, when The 
Ilouse of Mirth appeared, it portrayed, 
— absolute thoroughness, America’s 

pper bourgeoisie. And that was all. 
Th 1ere it stood, uncriticised, unsocialised, 
uncoloured by anything but its own aura. 
This year we have another Wharton 
novel approaching more nearly the type 
of The House of Mirth than anything 
Mrs. Wharton has written since The 
Hlouse of Mirth appeared. ‘The second 
reneration of the wealthy bourgeoisie 
here as well as the third and the fourth. 
Here, too, is all the background of man- 
ner and custom that exists so serenely 
nowhere else in America. And yet, even 
into Mrs. Wharton’s work is creeping 
slowly a part of the tremendous social- 
ising spirit of to-day, the realisation that 
croup backprounds, unlighted by a sense 
heir relativity to other groups and 
ife, do not amount to much more 
than painted scenery. Over in England, 
Wells, with all his tremendous burden 
of national background and customs, 
manages, often with a desperate wrench- 
ing of impedimenta, but always with a 
rreat resolve that commands admiration, 
to inject into his massive English set- 
tings a humanised world atmosphere 
as well. Wells writes not of English- 
men and England, but of Englishmen 
and the world. And Galsworthy, his 


soul permeated by this new social sense, 
writes — in “his English men and 
women, all humanity, with all the trag- 


edy and plaintive joys of human life, 
with the desires and hampered fruition 
he desires of all living things as his 
background. Not the world alone, but 


i 
1° ° } . 
life 1s the stage, 


ot 





CONTRAST IN 


BY CLAYTON 


IN this time of the tottering of defini- 
tions, it is desirable that the dramatic 
critic, in the interest of future play- 
wrights, should seek some certain ele- 


ment of narrative that may be accepted 
as essential to success upon the stage. In 
the December number of the BooKMAN, 
it was pointed out that several of the 
younger realistic writers of Great Brit- 
ain have successfully evaded the famous 
assertion of the late Ferdinand Brune- 
tire that the essential element of drama 
is a struggle between human wills, and 
it was found necessary to agree with 
Mr. William Archer in his contention 
that Brunetiere formula can 
longer be accepted as a definition of the 
drama. 

The extent of this attack upon a 
theory which for twenty years has been 
regarded as an axiom must not be over- 
estimated. Not even the author of Th 
Great Adventure—trom which any posi- 
tive assertion of the human will has been 
carefully excluded—would deny that the 
narrative praised in unexcep- 
tionable terms by Brunetiére is the one 
pattern which is most likely to interest 
an audience assembled in a theatre, or 
that at least nine-tenths of all the 
knowledged masterpieces of the drama, 
both in the past and in the presenc, will 
be found upon examination to incorpo- 
rate some conflict between human wills. 
according to the Latin prov- 


the no 


pattern 


aC- 


Ex eptions 


erb—test a rule; but they do not neces- 
sarily prove that, as a rule, it has lost 
its validity. In shifting our critical 


admitting that 
conflict is not essential 


are merely 
ot 


position, we 
} 1 
the element 


to the drama; it is far from our inten- 
tion to suggest that, in the vast majority 
of cases, this element is not desirable. 

element 
considered as essen- 
tial can now be regarded only as advan- 


But to admit that 


which was formally 


even an 
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tageous is to feel ourselves somewhat in 
the position of mariners whose ship has 
sunk 
pertinently 
phrase “at 
certing to renounce a seeming certainty ; 
and the normal mind seeks ever to erect 
some other image to replace an idol that 
is overthrown. ‘There is a world of 
meaning in the traditional announce- 
ment, ‘The king is dead; long live the 
king!’ When definitions die, we must 
immediately seek new definitions to suc- 


This position is 
by the familiar 
It is always discon- 


beneath them. 
indicated 


sea. 


ceed them. 

This necessity was felt by Mr. Archer 
when he dealt his gentle death-blow to 
the theory that conflict is essential to the 
drama. He proceeded at once to present 
a new pretender to the vacant throne. 
The following sentences, which are 
quoted from page 36 of Mr. Archer’s 
Play-M aking, define his new position :— 
“What, then, is the essence of drama, 
if conflict be not it? What is the com- 
mon quality of themes, scenes, and inci- 
dents, which we recognise as specifically 
dramatic? Perhaps shall scarcely 
come nearer to a helpful definition than 
say that 
A play is a more or less rapidly- 
developing crisis in destiny or circum- 


we 


if we the essence of drama is 


Crisis. 


stance, and a dramatic scene is a Crisis 


within a crisis, clearly furthering the 
ultimate event. “The drama may be 
called the art of crises, as fiction is the 


art of gradual developments.” 

This theory of Mr. Archer’s affords 
us at least a floating spar to cling to, in 
the midst of the sea of uncertainty into 
which we disturbingly been 
dropped. It is undeniable that the drama 
tends to treat life more crisply and suc- 
cinctly than the novel, both because of 
the physical limitations of the theatre 
and of the 
mands of the actors and 


have 


because psychological de- 


the audience. 
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One way of attaining this crispness and 
is to catch life at a crisis and 
the culminating points—or, 


succinctness 
os cobtaa 
to exhibit 
as Mr. Archer says in 
culminations’—of 


a later passage, 
the 
concerned. 


“the interesting 
destinies of the characters 
But is this the only way? No one would 
venture to deny that Mr. Archer’s for- 
mula applies to at least nine-tenths of 
all the acknowledged masterpieces of the 
but so did the formula of Brune- 
tiere. It is obviously advantageous for 
the drama to life at but 
is it absolutely necessary? If can 
find as many exceptions to Mr. Archer’s 
Mr. Archer Brune- 
tiere’s, we shall be compelled to decide 
that the element of crisis is no more es- 
sential to the drama than the element of 
conflict. 

Let us now ask Mr. Archer if he can 
find any crisis in Lady Gregory’s one- 
act comedy entitled The Workhouse 
Ward? This dialogue between two beg- 
gars lying in adjacent beds attains that 


drama; 


a crisis; 


we 


catch 


rule as found to 


crispness and succinctness which is advo- 
cated by the critic, without exhibiting a 
crisis in either of their lives. The whole 
point of the play is that we leave the 


beggars precisely in the same position 


in which we found them. Yet this 
comedy is undeniably dramatic. It has 
been acted successfully in Ireland and 


England and America, and has proved 
itself, in all three countries, one of the 
most popular pieces in the repertory of 
the Abbey Theatre Players. Would Mr. 
Archer maintain that The Great Adven- 
‘‘a more or less rapidly-de- 


ture exhibits 


veloping crisis in destiny or circum- 
stance,” or that any of the eight scenes 
of this comedy very first, can 


be regarded as 


, except the 
‘fa crisis within a crisis, 


clearly furthering the ultimate event?” 
Is there any crisis in The Madras 
House or in The Pigeon? Or, to go 


back to Shakespeare, would Mr. Archer 
attempt to define as “a crisis within a 
crisis” such a passage as Act V, Scene 1 
of The Merchant of Venice, in which 
Lorenzo and Jessica discourse most elo- 
quent music underneath the moon? Is 
crisis in the scenes between 


there any 
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Orlando and Rosalind in the Forest of 
Arden? 

To defend the element of crisis as es- 
sential in such instances as these would 
necessitate the same sort of verbal jug- 
glery that would be required to estab- 
lish the element of conflict. It would 


seem, therefore, that Mr. Archer has 
not led us any nearer to a certainty 
than we were before. The friendly spar 


is floated from our desperate grasp and 
we find ourselves once more floundering 
in the sea. 

Is there, after all, such a thing as an 
essential element of drama? Is there a 
single narrative element without which 
a dramatic scene cannot succeed? | 
think that there is; but I am willing to 
revoke this decision so soon as any writer 
shall show me an exception to the rule. 
It seems to me at present that the one 
indispensable element to success upon the 
stage is the element of contrast, and that 
a play becomes more and more dramatic 
in proportion to the multiplicity of con- 
trasts that it contains within itself. 

The sole reason why The Work- 
house Ward produces a dramatic effect 
is that the two beggars are emphatically 
different from each other. “The moon- 
light scene in The Merchant of Venice 
is interesting on the stage because of 
the contrast between the contributions 
of the two lovers to their lyrical duet. 
Both The Pigeon and The Madras 
FHlouse derive their value from the fact 
that they exhibit a series of contrasts be- 
tween characters. The Great Adventure 
is dramatic because the drifting hero is 
wonderfully contrasted with the prac- 
tical and and every 
scene of the play some 
contrast between antithetic minds. What 


sensible heroine 
reveals minor 
is the dramatic element in the soliloquies 
of Hamlet? Do they derive their 
theatrical effectiveness from the fact that 
they present a constant contrast between 
very different human qualities which, in 
this case, happen to have been incorpo- 
rated in a single person? 


not 


Such a play 
as Every Man in His Humour stands 
outside the formula of Brunetiére, be- 
cause it exhibits no struggle of contend- 
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he for- 


" ; ; 
ing wills; it also stands outside t 
; ; hab 
mula of Mr. Archer, because it exhibits 
neither a crisis nor a series of crises; but 
it is a great comedy, because it exhibits 
in unintermitted series of contrasts be- 
a = 
tween mutually foiling personalities. 


d be interesting to hear from 


+ 
>» 


Mr. Archer on this point. I am willing 
to retreat from my present position if he 
will remind me of a single great scene 


] 


1° * e . . ZL ° ’ 
which is admittedly dramatic and which 


shows no indication of this element of 
contrast. Meanwhile, pending his re- 
ply, I offer a perch on this new spar to 


any of my shipwrecked fellow-mariners. 


‘GENERAL JOHN REGAN 


mer . 7 C 7 
The most amusing comedy of the 

{F 1] pny w< 
present season offers us an illustration 


. ' , 
principle of contrast. 


John Regan is t 
by Canon Hannay, of St. 
ea 


Patrick’s, Dublin,—a genial Irish gen- 


or the 


] 


ie first play that has 


een written 


, hls] 
tleman who had previously publishe 
: ‘ : 
several novels signed with the utterly 


English and very solemn pen-name of 


“George A. Birmingham.” General 


John Regan is merely an amplified anc 
dote It ex! ibits no confi ct of contena- 
; Be a agrena “ed 
rw Ss; neither does it disclose a CTIsIs 
n the life of any of the characters; but 
it is dramatically interesting because it 





sets forth a series of delightful contrasts 
between a dozen very different people. 
A rich American tourist who is mo- 
toring through Ireland is halted in the 
sleepy little town of Ballymoy. In or- 


der to give the inhabitants something to 


think about, he casually remarks that 
he has come to look up the early records 
of the life of General John Regan, the 
Liberator of Bolivia, the most re- 
nowned of all the native sons of Bally- 
moy. Nobody has ever heard of this 
mythical hero; but the dispensary doc- 
tor, a lively-minded man named Lucius 
O’Grady, plays up to the suggestion 
that has been offered by the stranger. 
Dr. O’Grady selects a ruined cottage as 
“ae 


: +} ] - ? +] 
the Dirthplace of fl 


he famous general, 
+4 


1 


points out the town jail as the residence 
of his boyhood, and confers upon the 
tongue-tied maid-servant of the village 


inn the honourable designation of Only 


He persuades the 
adventurous American to start a sub- 

t a statue to the Great 
Liberator in the market-square of Bally- 
moy, and compels all the leading citizens 


i er 
Surviving Relat ve. 


on to erect 


SCT ip 
- 


1 


to contribute to the fund. 
The entire second act is taken up wit 
Dr. O’Grady’s preparations for the ci 


event which is tor 





nark the unveiling of 
the monument. ‘This act exhibits no 
contention of wills, but merely a general 
contagion of enthusiasm which over- 


ms the wuils oF all the characters. 


W Cl 

It would merely be a jugglery of words 
to insist that this act exhibits a crisis in 
the history of Ballymoy; and even Mr. 
Archer must admit that it does not show 


i crisis in the individual career of any 
of the characters. “The most amusing 

Ee een ene ae a, 
scene of al Sa iengetny diaiogue vetween 


nve representative citizens of Ballymoy 


ual - ee oe - } 

who are gathered round a table in the 
1] ° ¥ , , “1 exe 

\ ive inn to discuss the details of the 


Civic projec a W it is the source of in- 
terest in this scene? What is that spe- 


fic quality by virtue of which it mus 
be termed dramatic? Apparently— 
re | Pe EG 
ce ail other explanations tali—it must 
sar ; , 
e the delightful contrast between the 
fi ery different characters that take 
part in the conversation. 


It is decided in the second act to pur- 
chase, at a reduced price, a second-hand 
mortuary monument that has been re- 

ted in Dublin by the relatives of the 
leceased; and in the last act this monu- 
ment is unveiled by the taciturn maid- 
servant, dressed fantastically as a fairy. 
Dr. O’Grady has had the audacity to 
invite the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
to preside at the ceremony. This digni- 
tary has sent down his aide-de-camp to 
test against the hoax; but Dr. 


| 
O’Grady coerces this very British and 


re 


¢ 7 | 7 1° ~ ° 
utterly helpless underling into making an 
iddress, which is regarded by the popu- 


; “— - 
lace as an official acceptance of the 


[his composition is very rich in char- 
acterisation and unusually humourous in 
dialogue. Canon Hannay thoroughly 


knows his Ireland, and he writes with 











is 
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which is al- 


His play 
definitions of 


that 
ways evident in Irish 


‘ ° ° o 
imaginative glibness 
numour. 
' , 
successfully those 


] 


{ 
7 | 
the drama w 


Hh; ' e311 + 
uch tlil very recen ly were 
seems fo 


as axioms, and it prove 


that the sole essential to success in 
is a sufficiently interesting con- 


between characters. 


“THE STRANGE WOMAN” 


Another emphatic illustration of the 
principle of contrast is afforded by Mr. 
William Hurlbut’s comedy entitled The 
Strange Woman. Thi 
antithesis between a cultivated 
1 at 


iis play exhibits an 
1 woman 
ind the narrow-minded citi- 
zens of the little town of Delphi, Iowa. 

‘The hero is a young architect who 
wa 1 in Delphi, but has made his 
mark in Paris. He 
tiful and talented young widow and has 


Nat- 


as met a very beau- 


iis life with hers. 


® 1 
irranged to link 
. 1] . — = oo hee ¢ aot Tao 
ura enough, he w es er to meet Nis 
mother and imports her to America for 
the purpose of this meeting. In actual 


life, a man with as much experience of 


the world as the author has endeavoured 
to ribe to his hero would have brought 
his mother to New York to meet the 


heroine half-way; but, in order that Mr. 
Hurlbut may have a play to write, the 


4 1 
e heroine all the 


Delphi and tries to 


1 


way to 


domestic ite her in 


+ ¢ 
t 


‘ ° ; 
le society of lat middle western town. 
The inhabitants of Delphi look upon 


the heroine as a strange woman, and 
seek a logical reason for their instinctive 
. 1 

distrust of her beauty and her charm by 


making up their minds that everything 
is not right abo it her. The women wag 
their tongues in gossip; and the Don 


7 “11 | } 
Juan ot the vill ive who happens to be 


architect—endeavours 


the uncle of the 
to improve the opportunity by making 
her. All of this is true enough; 
but the playwright pu 


allow Ss the 


love to 


shes his contrast 


foo tar when he gossips fo 


- 3 : ? 
discover that the heroine 


| 
is planning a 
personal alliance with the hero that shall 
ral marriage. 


the play is 


not be registered as a le 
The weakness of 
that we are shown no adequate reason 


legal 


great 


for the heroine’s objection to a 
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We are told, 


first marriage was 


indeed, that her 
This fact 
from enter- 


ing into a marital relation with the 


marriage. 
b inien 
unhappy. 


reasonably deter her 


mignt 


hero; but, since the alliance she has 


planned is, in all intents and purposes, a 


marital relation, it is dificult to appre- 


ciate the heroine’s unwillingness to ac- 
knowledge its existence. But if this 
heroine had behaved as sensibly as such 


a woman would have done in actual life, 

he author of the 
his play. For, in the last act, 
is so deeply impressed with 
he conventional ideas of the mother of 
ier lover t her own 


1 
she would have robbed the 
basis of 
the heroine 

1 
} 


iat she renounces 


eories and agrees to a legal marriage 
wreith he her 
with th nero, 

It will be noted that the main plot of 
this play is arbitrary and untrue to life; 
but a great deal of genuine amusement 
is afforded by emphatic contrasts between 
Much of the dialogue 
is genuinely humourous; and the piece 


the characters. 
een > cincere than th ieee nail 
seems more sincere than the previous 
: ‘ 

plays of Mr. Hurlbut. 


“GRUMPY 


Grumpy was written by two actors, 
Mr. Horace Hodges and Mr. T. Wig- 
ney Percyval; and it is an actor’s play. 
is contrived in 


That is to say, it terms 


of the theatre rather terms of 
life. It is the sort of play that was 
written by Victorien Sardou in the years 
of his apprenticeship to Eugene Scribe. 
As in Les Pattes de Mouches (which is 
known to us in English as The Scrap of 
Paper) the clue to the plot is a certain 
is passed about 
until it is finally 

I In this in- 
stance, the a camelia 
which may be identified by the fact that 


ie, 2 und ahnint the ete 
nair is wound about the stem, 


than in 


which 
hand 


down by the 


oncrete object 


from hand to 
hunted ero, 
elusive object is 
a woman’s 
as a clue to be- 

has committed a 
laring diamond robbery. ‘he hero of 
the play is an octogenarian lawyer, long 
since retired from professional practice, 


and this object serves 


tray a criminal who 


who undertakes the task of catching the 
criminal because the robbery has jeop- 
ardised the happiness of his nephew and 
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his granddaughter. ‘“Grumpy’’—as he 
is called—has a very crusty exterior and 
a very kindly heart. This type is tra- 
ditional in the theatre; but the part is 
transformed into a real and living char 
acter by the great acting of Mr. Cyril 
Maude. Though Grumpy is 
“a well-made play,” it is 
well made, and it affords a not unwel- 
come relief from that insistence upon the 
more revolting phases of actuality which 
has been the dominant note of the ma 
jority of recent plays. 

Before Grumpy,  MIr. 
Maude essayed less successfully to in- 
terest the public of New York by re- 
viving The Second in Command and 
Beauty and the Barge. Captain Mar 
shall’s comedy seemed more insistently 


merely 
exceedingly 


producing 


sentimental than it used to seem a dozen 
years ago; but the play is still a good one 
of its type, and Mr. Maude gave a very 
ingratiating performance of the amiable 
“duffer” of a Beauty and the 
Barge is a dramatic arrangement, by 
Messrs. W. W. Jacobs and Louis N. 
Parker, of the material of several of Mr 
Jacobs’s stories. It sets forth a rather 
incoherent string of incidents, and is by 
no means a self-sustaining play; but the 
part of Captain James Barley of the 
Heart in Hand affords Mr. Maude an 
opportunity for an admirable perform 
ance. ‘This and amiable _ philan- 
derer, whose life has been nothing but an 


hero. 


aged 


endless inland voyage, is a living figure, 
and remains in the memory as a notable 
instance of successful collaboration be- 
tween a writer and an actor. 


“THE INSIDE” 

Mr. Roland Burnham 
veals a curious view of crime in his 
drama entitled The Man Inside. He 
contends that the attitude of society to- 
ward the criminal should be reformatory 
instead of punitive. This contention is 
based upon a theory that crime results 
not from character but from circum 
stances. Mr. Molineux believes that so- 
ciety should surround the criminal with 
circumstances calculated to call his bet- 
ter nature into being, He favours the 


MAN 


Molineux re- 
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establishment of a Court of Rehabilita- 
tion which shall set free any incarcerated 
criminal so soon as he shall become con- 
vinced of the error of his former ways. 

This is a interesting view; but 
it is expounded by Mr. Molineux in a 
play that is excessively sentimental and 
notably untrue to life. His second act 
is laid in a district attorney’s office; and, 
in this act, the chief preoccupation of the 
officers of the law seems to be a continual 


very 


endeavour to find excuses for leaving 
several criminals alone upon the stage 
so that they may conspire in comfort 
ind steal anything they wish. In the 


last act, each of the criminals in succes- 
sion sees a great light and resolves to 
I and this epidemic of re 
inconsistent with ac- 


In no more; 
habilitation 
tual experienc e. 
The first act is set 
den; 


seems 


in a Chinese opium- 
and the play owes the measure of 
Mr. David 
rendering of this un- 

customed milieu. The lighting of this 

t is alluringly and the 
noises off-stage are admirably managed. 
Once again Mr. Belasco has lent his 
stage-director to the presen- 


. ae 
success it has achieved to 


Belasco’s realistic 


mysterious, 


venius aS a 


a drama that, in itself, is not 


“OURSELVES - 


The importance of Ourselves lies in 
the fact that it was written by a woman. 
In this interesting play, Miss Rachel 
Crothers argues in favour of a 
standard of morality for men and 
and the standard that she ad- 
vocates is the one that has been hereto- 


fore imposed—for pl 


single 
women, 


iysiological reasons 


that are too obvious to require explana- 
tion female Unfortu- 
nately, this matter is not merely a ques- 
individual also a 
question of sociological expediency; and 
it can scarcely be decided on purely 
moral This, at 


1 
upon the Sex. 


tion of morality but 


grounds. least, is the 


view that is commonly assumed by social 
philosophers who happen to be men; and 
Miss Crothers’s play is all the more val 
uable because it expounds the purely 
feminine view that practical problems 
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*The first t is set ir i (hinese 
i 


ac 
Mr. David Be 


may be ignored in considering the social 
All that this author writes is inspired 
with an evident sincerity. She compels 
attention by her earnestness. Moreover, 
she possesses a rare talent for reality of 
characterisation; and her dialogue is the 
most simple and most natural that is 
current on the American stage to-day. 
The story of Ourselves may be briefly 
summarised. A wealthy and _philan- 


y vy 


“GENERAL 


Ly 


lasco S$ realist rendering i this ur 


“THE MAN INSIDE’’—STAGE-SET OF ACT I 





JOHN REGAN’’—ACT I 





e play owes the easure of succ it has achieved 


cust ned mtuicu = 
thropic young woman rescues the hero- 
ine from a reform home for prostitutes 
and engages her as a domestic servant. 
In her new surroundings, the heroine is 
sufficiently awakened to the possibilities 
of a better life to break finally with the 
vile “‘cadet’”’ to whom she has formerly 
been subservient. But she suffers from 
a sense of loneliness which she ascribes 
to an inhibition of the joy of life. In 
this state of mind, she falls easily a vic- 


i 


kk 











logical reason for 
everything is not 











“GRUMPY’’—ACT III 


> retired fr rofessional practice, who 
” 


daring d 1 robbery 











tim to the seductions of the brother of 


} 


her benefactor,—a young artist whose 


somewhat frigid wife has made the mis- 


‘ 
take of allowing him to go his own way 
The 
1: thie illicie relat cares 

discovery of this lilicit relation creates a 
the family; and a fourth act is 


appended in which this distressing situa- 


without question or remonstrance, 
crisis In 


tion is discussed from the point of view 


of all 


the characters in turn. 
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“THE MISLEADING LADY” 
The Misleading Lady, by Messrs. 
Charles Goddard and Paul Dickey, 


shows a marked improvement over their 
play, entitled The Ghost 
Breaker. ‘Vhe present piece exhibits once 
again their cleverness in stringing to- 
gether a striking series of theatrical ef- 
tects; but it also shows a laudatory effort 
to reveal a glimpse of the realities of life. 


previous 





’ 


“THE MISLEADING LADY”—ACT II 
Craige roce treat the heroine in the ner of a philosophic cave-man When she shows 
€ f rebe t s treatment, he chains her to the wall in place of his liberated dog.’ 
This final act—which might easily The heroine is a flirtatious young 


descended to the level of mere 
preachment—is the best act of the four. 
It proves that Miss Crothers can main- 
tain a central thesis without paralysing 
the iree will of any of her characters. 
The position of each of her characters is 
represented fairly, without prejudice; 
and yet the entire discussion results in 
what appears to be a strong argument in 
favour of the author’s point of view. 


have 








woman who makes a bet at a house-party 
that, within a certain number of hours, 
she can induce Jack Craigen to propose 
to her. Craigen is an engineer, lately 
returned from Panama. He is not ac- 
customed to the elaborate insincerity that 
is practised in those vulgar circles that 
spell Society with a capital S$. Having 
made his proposal at the expected mo- 
ment, he is seriously annoyed to discover 
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that the heroine is already engaged to accordingly. Boney” is both a funny 
another man. But Craigen loves her and a touching figure. Most of his an- 
really, and resolves to submit her to a tics are extra\ wantly ludicrous; but a 
course of education in sincerity. He momentary scene in which he solemnly 
bundles her into an automobile and ab creates Craigen a Marshal of France 
ducts her to a lodge that he owns in a brings tears into the eyes. 
neighbouring wilderness of the Adiron- The heroine is one of those women 
dacks. who love to ve mastered. Before her 
Arrived at this deserted cabin, he pro fiancé appears, to set her free, she learns 














BEAUTY AND THE BARGE’ —ACT II 
The crew of the H t H , 6 rt of Captain Tames B ffor Mr. Cyril Maude an 


opportunity for an adr ible perf ance of i ind amiable | I r Ww ife has 


“ , : 
ceeds to treat her in the manner of a_ to realise that she loves. the philosophic 


philosophic cave-man. When she shows’ cave-man and resolves to give her life 


herself rebellious to this treatment, he _ into his keeping. 

chains her to the wall in place of his This is a merry and fantastic play; 
liberated dog. The education of the but the serious dialogues between the 
heroine in the stark realities of life is hero and the heroine remind the hearer 
incongruously interrupted by the in- often of reality. The piece is commen- 


trusion of a lunatic, escaped from a_ dable not only as a theatric entertain- 
neighbouring asylum, who believes him- ment, but also as an earnest annotation 
self to be Napoleon Bonaparte, and acts of a common chapter of experience. 








BALZAC THE BUSINESS MAN—A NEW LIGHT 


BY FRANCES WILSON HUARD 

The hitherto accepted idea of Honoré de Balzac as a man of business has been 
that he was a child, a visionary, a dreamer, a builder of gigantic schemes that ut- 
terly lacked balance. Anecdote has gone far to foster that idea. For example, it is 
told how Balzac had a house built after his own plans, forbidding the architects to 
make either changes or suggestions. When the structure was finished it was found 
that no provision had been made for any staircase between the floors. Stories of 
this nature, and the memory of his life-long struggles with his debts, has caused the 
idea of Balzac as a business man to be regarded as a jest. It was all very well for 
him, in the printed page, to win fortune for this or that creation of his Human 
Comedy. Posterity accepts readily enough the finance of “Casar Birotteau,” but in 
actual life it was very different, and his only sound scheme of money winning was 
in his industrious exercise of his extraordinary literary gifts. That was the point 
of yesterday. But recent discoveries have revealed a somewhat different 
Balzac. These discoveries grew out of the launching of the new edition of the nov- 
elist’s works which is being printed at the Government Printing Office in Paris. 
For this new edition the Institut de France placed its Balzac treasures at the dis- 
posal of the publisher on the condition that the work of revision and annotation 
should be done by two men especially fitted for the task. These men were Marcel 
Bouteron and Henri Longnon. The work of making the illustrations was intrusted 
to M. Charles Huard. To this labour M. Huard devoted two years, during which 


of vier 


he was materially aided by Madame Huard, who is the author of the present article 


and incidentally, a daughter of the American actor, Francis Wilson. The two had 
access to Balzacian material which hitherto had been kept from the world, followed 
industriously Balzac’s footsteps about France and beyond French borders, and made 
use of old prints and costumes illustrating the Paris of Balzac’s day and the fashions 
in dress adopted by her men and women. As a result of these researches Madame 
Huard has been writing a series of papers about the author of the “Comedie Hu- 
maine; none of them, however, we think, presenting him in a more strikingly new 
light than the present paper on “Balzac the Business Man.”—Editor of the Boox- 
MAN. 


many of his magnificent combinations, 
golden dreams and genial operations 


THERE is not the slightest doubt that 
Balzac was an excellent man of business. 


All his life long he dreamed of affairs 
and at the same instant he conceived an 
idea he sought the means of putting it 
into operation. His plan was no sooner 
evolved than he saw his enterprise quoted 
on the Bourse. No magnate of industry 
was ever more broad-minded nor better 
gifted with working power, energy and 
patience. Yet why did he never suc- 
ceed? Some argue that like many in- 
ventors he lived fifty years too soon, 
while others explain his ill-fortune by 
that simple word “unlucky.” How 


evaporated almost as soon as conceived. 
Nevertheless it is interesting to note the 
fecundity of his brain and his untiring 
efforts to build up the necessary fortune 
which would permit him to write in 
peace. 

When twenty-five years of age, he 
went to Paris determined to make a 
name in the literary field. At first his 
condition was most precarious and, fear- 
ing lest he be obliged to accept degrad- 
ing propositions, ashamed of being 
forced to depend upon his family for sup- 
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ideas upon this subject much interested 


hand at 


try his 
iis father’s neighbours, who, al- 


of busi- 


} 


one of 


he resolved to 
h himself 


port, 
speculating, which seemed to be the only 
means of attaining his liberty. His  thoug a shrewd man 


HOUSE AT TOURS IN WHICH BALZAC WAS BORN 
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ness, offered to launch Balzac and even 
went so far as supplying the necessary 
funds. 

Balzac began by editing books. It 
was he who first had the idea of those 


compact, double column volumes, each 
one containing the entire work of some 
classical author (an idea which has since 
then admirably succeeded). He pub- 
lished thus a complete Moliére and a 


PORTRAIT OF BALZAC IN THE MUSEUM AT TOURS 
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complete La Fontaine, but alas! he en- 
the ill-humour of the book- 
sellers, whose interests he balked by 
threatening to render extremely difficult 
the sale of their in numerous 
volumes. They boycotted him, with the 
result that in a year’s time he barely 
disposed of twenty copies. Unable to 
find sufficient capital to advertise his un- 
dertaking, he was finally obliged to sell 
his entire edition for the net weight of 
the paper. 

His backer having thus lost his securi- 
ties, but still interested in seeing Balzac 
succeed, took him to visit one of his rela- 


countered 


editions 


tives who was making his fortune at 
printing. Balzac became _ enthusiastic, 


studied the matter very carefully, and 
thinking of Richardson 
wealthy by writing and then printing 
his own books, decided to adopt the 
trade. By force of persuasion he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining his parents’ consent 
as well as the money to begin this new 
enterprise. Realising his own compara- 
tive incapacities, he took as partner a 
very intelligent typesetter named Bar- 
bier, whose dexterity he had noticed in 
one of the printing shops he had visited 
This young man, married and the father 
of a family, was gifted with the best of 
qualities, but unfortunately the only 
funds he brought into the association 
was his knowledge of typography. 

The license procured, they set up shop 
Rue Marais St. Germain—to-day 
Rue Visconti, and went to work. Need- 
less to say, their beginning was very un- 
remunerative. Seeing this, Balzac con- 
ceived the idea of proposing printed cir- 
culars to druggists and chemists to help 
them launch their patent medicines. He 
realised what a future lay in advertise- 
ment and he himself composed the first 
which from his press. 
ahead of his time. No one 
to him. 


who became 


des 


prospectus 
But he was 
would listen 


came 


II 
Disco 


another direct 


he turned his energy in 
and an of 


a type foundry to his printing 


IT aged, 
on, occasion 


uniting 
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shop then presenting itself, he did not 
hesitate to buy. He hoped by so doing 
he would be able to float a loan or to 
find a third associate. Alas! the guaran- 
tees given to first creditor caused 
all his negotiations to fall through. 

His family was obliged to come to his 
rescue, but after several months these 
prudent “bourgeois,” becoming fright- 
ened by the expense and doubting his 
success, refused to furnish their son with 
further money, just as he was about to 
attain his goal. He tried to sell, but 
received only the most ridiculous offers. 
To avoid bankruptcy he finally gave the 
printing shop and the foundry to one of 
his friends for the only price that had 
ever been offered. As Balzac had pre- 
dicted, that friend made a fortune and 
the house, which is just the same as in 
those days, is still occupied by the De- 
berny Type Foundry. 

Literally hounded by creditors, he 
withdrew from the printing business in 
1827 and turned to his pen as a means 
of livelihood and of honourably acquit- 
ting his indebtedness. His courage was 
remarkable, for only a short time after- 
ward he writes: “Sooner or later lit- 
erature, politics, journalism or a grande 
affaire will make my fortune.” 

He was brimful of ideas and projects, 
but could get no one to hear him. One 
day when at Henri Monnier’s, he ex- 
pounded a theory by which both he and 
Monnier were to gain several millions. 
“Good,” exclaimed the latter, “agreed, 
I am your partner. So just pay me down 
a dollar or two in advance.” 

In 1834 he wrote: “My brother-in- 


his 


law has just discovered a process which 
resolves the problem of incline planes in 
railroad constructions will save 
great expense in building and tn traction. 
It is possible to sell this discovery to the 
I-nglish. My brother-in-law refuses to 
go to London, so it is 1 who shall make 
the trip and try his luck.”” Once again 
his efforts were fruitless. 

During his visit to Genoa in 1838 he 
learned that there still remained in Sar- 


and 


scorie left by 


silver 


| 7 
dinia whole mountains 


the Ror ho had exploite > 
i KRomans Who Nad exploited the 














This news set him thinking and 
that the Romans and the 
metallurgists of medizval times, igno- 
rant of the precise methods of extracting 
ore, must necessarily have left quantities 
of silver and lead in their débris. He 
spoke of the matter to a Genoan banker 
and asked him to procure a sample of the 
slag and to send it to him in Paris. Al- 
a year later he received the speci- 
men, which on examination yielded fif- 
teen per cent. of lead and ten per cent. 
of silver. Without a moment’s hesita- 
tion Balzac took the first diligence for 
Marseilles, where he found that the only 
available boat for Sardinia was a coral 
fisher. Nevertheless, he embarked and 
almost famished, half devoured by ver- 
min, obliged to sleep on deck amidst 
ropes and rigging, he finally reached the 
desired Here he got a horse, 
and after three days, during which he 
remained eighteen hours at the time in 
the saddle, crossed virgin forests and en- 
countered almost impenetrable — laby- 
rinths, he arrived at Cagliari only to find 
that the Genoan banker had already ob- 
tained the concession and thanks to his 
(Balzac’s) idea, was on the road to for- 
This blow would have prostrated 
any less robust nature, but still valiant 
he turned his attention toward Argen- 
tura, an abandoned silver mine. He had 
some ore extracted and began negotia- 
tions with a view to buying. He re- 
turned to Paris in order to accumulate 
the necessary funds, but while he was so 
doing a Marseilles banking house got 
in ahead of him, bought and began to 
exploit the mine in question. 

A little bit later on new projects 
surged in his brain, for we come across 
the following lines in his correspondence : 
“T think I shall leave France and will 
carry my bones to Brazil in a mad en- 
terprise which I am going to undertake 
on account of its madness. I shall go 
there and seek the fortune which I lack.” 
Fortunately for literature this plan was 
never put into execution, and not long 
afterward we find him concocting with 
Gavarni, the artist, a plan for rejuve- 
nating the galleries of the Palais Royal, 


mines. 


he reasoned 


most 


shores. 


tune. 
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a former fashionable centre, then aban- 


doned by the public. 


III 


Careful perusal of his letters to Ma- 
dame Hanska brings to light the fact 
that his business instincts were never 
wholly dormant, for although he wrote 
her almost daily, there is hardly a mis- 
sive in which he does not mention affairs. 
He advises the well-beloved in her ter- 
ritorial acquisitions and_ investments. 
“There ought to be no question about 
selling your wheat, for I see that our 
navy has asked Poland to furnish one 
hundred and fifty thousand kilogrammes 
three months. You should make 
me your commission agent. I will then 
go to Odessa, get your grain and make 
it into pancakes for our sailors. I fear 
that for a land owner you are somewhat 
lacking in invention.”’ His fiancée must 
have protested against his apparent ex- 
travagance, which made him the slave of 
his pen, for in reply to one of her letters 
we find the following: 

“Learn then, soul of my soul, that I 
have not fatuous tastes, that for certain 
really great esprits, and I believe I ama 
great one, there are but two ways of liv- 
ing: either grandly like people who have 
a hundred thousand francs income, or 
very simply. What I abominate (and 
you will be of my mind) is the milieu 
their half measures, their 
semi-convictions, their conciliation of 
wealth and poverty, their ‘both sides of 
the fence attitude.” With twelve thou- 
sand francs income one can live simply 
in Paris, dwell in a faubourg, have but 
two servants and keep up respectable ap- 
pearances. But remember when I say 
twelve thousand income, I mean twelve 
thousand francs, provided one already 
has_ his furnished and all such 
necessities. Now then furniture is ex- 
pensive. It represents fifty thousand 
francs. My own is worth eighty thou- 
sand francs. 

“Between twelve thousand francs in- 
come for a family of two (husband and 
wife) and sixty thousand income for the 


every 


bourgeois, 


house 
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same ménage all intermediary revenues 
are full of worry and suffering; they are 
the bourgeois fortunes who seek plaisir 
de luxe because they border on them and 
float between privation and pleasure. At 
sixty thousand francs income commences 
real Parisian life, without worry; that is 
to say, if well administrated. 

“I am going to the roots of this ques- 
tion with you, since you have asked me to 
do so,and I want you to know about that 


life. Suppose you have eight hundred 
thousand francs fortune (seventy thou- 


sand ducats) and you want to come and 
his is what you must 


France, thi 
live well, happily, and 


live in t 
do if you wish to 
without worry. 
“You must take three hundred thou- 
sand francs and buy an estate, where you 
will spend seven months of the year, the 
which estate will bring you but ten thou- 
sand francs income, but where you will 
seven months at one thousand 
francs per month, you and your family. 
You will spend one hundred thousand 
buy a house in Paris, where you 


live for 


tIrancs to Duy 
will live five months every winter, and 
then you will invest the remaining four 
hundred thousand in French Govern- 
ment bonds, which will yield you fifteen 
thousand francs to cover your winter’s 
‘That is wisdom and happi- 
ness at eight hundred thousand francs. 
Suppose your investments a 
trifle, say five thousand ducats. 
same thing, 
only you must count five thousand du- 
cats more for the arrangement of your 


li 


expenses. 


S 
} 
i 


you lessen 


It’s the 
the same mode of procedure 


re, 

“Let us go 
its five winter months in Paris (Novem- 
ber to March) 
francs in cabs, the cuisine costs five thou- 
sand francs, clothing and pleasure cost 
two thousand five hundred francs, gen- 


into detail. A ménage in 


spends three thousand 


eral expenses, such as servants, heating, 
lighting, etc., two thousand five hundred 
francs; so you see there still remain two 
thousand five hundred for extras and 
things that have been forgotten (I am 
own house 


has 


supposing the ménage in its 
with all furnishings paid). Ancelot 
bought a home, Rue Joubert, Chaussée 
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d’Antin, a delightful place, for one hun- 


dred thousand francs. It is better to 
spend a hundred thousand thus than 
to have ten thousand francs rent 


} 


thousand hundred a 


The 


rest of the year one lives as he pleases on 


or pay two five 
month in a furnished apartment. 


his estate. All such properties, aside 
from their rental revenues, owe so much 
butter, so much grain, so many fowls, 


etc., to the proprietors who have their 
private gardens and parks; and life in 
the provinces is eighty per cent. cheaper 
than in Paris. ‘This programme, how- 
does not comprise a private stable. 

“Now another formula. One can 
perfectly well live in Paris all the year 
round (in his own house) with thirty 
income. Gérard 
a king every winter and he had 


ever, 


1ousand used to re- 
ese 

ceive like 7 
but thirty thousand income, but he has 


¢ 
t 


a country house in Auteuil and his house 
in Paris, which represents the capital of 


} 
i I 


three hundred thousand francs. “To ob- 
tain thirty thousand francs income in 
French bonds one must invest eight hun- 


] 


dred thousand. 
on a rather large 
hasn’t more than fifty thousand income. 


Lamartine runs a house 
scale, and surely he 


But he lives six months in the country. 
from Paris 
and looking out for bargains one can find 


. | 
By going farther 


away 


delightful places and even hope to en- 
large his capital if he is willing to spend 


three hundred thousand francs. Cha- 
than that to 


teaux that have cost more 

build are to be had in Berri, Sologne, in 
the Landes near Bordeaux, and in Peri- 
gord. But in Normandy and within a 
sixty league radius of Paris everything 
is extremely dear. One must make up 
his mind to spend a year or two looking 
for what he wants, waiting for a good 
bargain and having ‘or adiviser a man 
like Gavault, who really knows a good 
thing. 

“Dear Madame de B. was always di- 
vinely dressed and she only spent 
eight hundred francs a year on her 
wardrobe; she kept her family going on 
nine thousand francs income. ‘There is 
a science of existen'e in Paris, but I 
know it better than any one else. With 


yet 
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that knowledge a family having sixty 
thousand francs income lives better and 
more grandly than a family with one 
hundred thousand income which they 
don’t possess. 

“Don’t believe that I am extravagant. 
I am the most economical man alive, 
only there are ways of calculating that 
fools call ostentation. For example, 
Rue Cassini I bought fifteen hundred 
francs’ worth of carpets in 1833. They 
are still new and handsome, yet every- 
one criticised my extravagance. ‘Those 
carpets cover seven rooms. If during the 
last seven years I had to pay a man five 
francs a month to polish my floors I 
should have spent six hundred francs 
and have nothing to show for them. My 
carpets are still vood for ten vears’ ser- 
vice and would make a magnificent effect 
in a chateau. 

“Well, then, I shall have had luxury 


here an © onomical menage would 


W 
have had poverty. People who criticise 
luxuries put paper on their walls that 
costs ten francs a roll. <A roll is the 
equiv: lent of five ells of tapestry. My 
tapestries cost two francs fifty-five the 
ell. Now they leave their ten francs 
worth of paper to their landlord, whereas 
when I leave my apartment I carry my 
twelve francs fifty with me. 

“Some say that I am ruining myself 

house furnishin; Here, my moth- 
er’s room is hung in Persian linen that 
was ten years on the walls Rue Cassini, 


1S vood 





for ten years more and 
cost two francs the ell. A book shelf 
and twelve drawers in vulgar mahogany, 

piece of furniture fit only for an 
épicier, is worth one hundred francs, 
while if I buy a delightful piece of an- 
tique cabinet making for ninety francs 
people throw up their hands and cry 
prodigal. An éfpicier buys a mahogany 
hundred and fifty francs. 
I buy one in ebony ornamented with su- 
perb bronze, better than a Boulle bureau, 
for the same price. If he wished to 
get rid of his bureau he would lose two 
hundred francs on it, whereas mine is 
worth five hundred francs. And so it 
goes. Hippolyte Souverain once said to 


bureau for two 
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some one: ‘Balzac knows how to calcu- 
late better than Rothschild.’ 

“But enough about Parisian life. You 
see that fortunes are what their masters 
make them and that one can say nothing 
without a basis. You should have sent 
me a figure to start from. If you had 
sold Paulowka for five hundred thou- 
sand francs in 1833 and invested the 
money in French bonds, to-day you 
would have twenty-five thousand francs 
income and three hundred and _ fifty 
thousand francs capital, besides your 
twenty-five thousand francs income, pro- 
duced by the accumulation of interest. 
And if you had invested the latter 
as it came due, you would have had 
fifteen thousand francs more income, 
that is to say, forty thousand francs in 
all. 

“Tf all this doesn’t satisfy you I will 
back upon the subject. I have 
eighty thousand francs’ worth of furni- 
ture and ‘Les Jardies’ have cost me a 
hundred and twenty-five thousand. I 
owe two hundred thousand francs. If 
my stock was saleable I should be pen- 
niless but without debts. ‘Les Jardies’ 
was a great error. I wanted to live there 
and spend little. But life in the suburbs 
of Paris is twice as dear as in the capital. 


come 


In Passy we pay seven sous for a chop, 


which in Paris is worth five. Paris 
tarves its suburbs just as a big oak tree 
prevents anything from growing beneath 
it. 

“To.sum it all up, one hundred thou- 
sand francs to buy a house, one hundred 
thousand for the necessities of life, three 
hundred thousand for an estate and three 
hundred thousand invested make a 
charming existence worth eighty thou- 
sand ducats. If you have but forty thou- 
sand ducats you will fall into a simple, 
obliterated, calm and tranquil existence, 
lost 
Paris. 

Not exactly the kind of letter one 
imagines the author of The Lily of the 
Valley writing to his fiancée, but such 
as it stands it represents the height of 
Balzac’s ambition; ambition that deep 
down in his heart he hoped the alliance 


in the provinces or in a faubourg of 


’ 
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with Madame Hanska would permit him 


to realise. 
IV 


In 1845 we find him much occupied 
estate He had 
that quarter of Paris near 


he 
DC- 


by real investments. 
realised that 
Parc Monceau was destined to 
come a fashionable centre and he made 
ry effort to accumulate a sufficient 
sum to permit him to speculate on the 
ground. Emile de Girardin, M. D’Ali- 
and King Louis Philippe, all the 
biggest speculators of the time, followed 
his advice and made millions. He also 
speculated on the Bourse, for toward the 
end that year know 
stock in the Northern Railway made a 
sudden drop which obliged Balzac 
hurry the finish of Cousin Pons in order 
ready money. 
During a visit \adame 
in Poland in 1847, he was quick to see 
ot the and 
dicted that sooner or later Russia would 
be the master of the European markets. 
The following is an extract from a 


the 


eve 


ore 


of same we that 


to 


to obtain 


to Hanska 


the resources country pre- 


JARDRES’ 
THERE AND 
PARIS IS TWICE 
4 CHOP SEVEN 
FIVE. 
PREVENTS 


WAS A GREAT 
SPEND LITTLE. 

AS DEAR 
SOUS IN 


LES 


ANYTHING FROM 


BUT 
AS IN 
PASSY, 
PARIS STARVES ITS SUBURBS 
GROWING BENEATH IT” 
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written to his 


letter sister, Mladame 
Laure Surville, while on this same visit: 
“Here are some details which I am send- 
ing to your husband and some questions 
I want him to answer. The two counts 
\MIniszechi own an estate, one of the 
most beautiful in the kingdom, situated, 
for them, on the Russian 
frontier at about five leagues from 
and the City of Brody. At 
begins the Gallatian road which 
at the commencement of the 
the railway from 
| be finished the 
there 


fortunately 


France 
Brody 
terminates 
Krakovian railway and 
Krakovia to France wi 
fifteenth of this 
was merely a breach of a few leagues to 
be Hamam and Han- 

probably be in- 
me this reaches you. 
moment France, 
tremendous amount is being 
consumed for almost 
wholly lacking in oak. I happen to know 
that oak for building purposes or cabinet 


| ] - : 
ing has almost doubled in price. 


month, because 


cove! ed betw een 
} 


he road wil 





over, and t 
augurated by the ti 
Now at the present 
where a 


railway ties, is 


making 


“This explained, the above-mentioned 
! 
il 


gentlemen who twenty thousand 


acres of oak can sell sixty thousand feet 


own 





ERROR. I WANTED TO LIVE 
LIFE IN THE SUBURBS OF 
THE CAPITAL. WE PAY FOR 
WHICH IN PARIS IS WORTH 
JUST AS A BIG OAK TREE 








ETS 


= A I 
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of oak ten metres high which would 


have an average of ten inches diameter 
at the base and ten inches at the place 
where the beam is cut at the small end. 
It would be necessary to calculate the 
price that could be offered to the owner 
for each beam, after deducting first the 
transport from Brody to Krakovia; sec- 
ond the freight by rail from Krakovia 
to Paris, in which would be comprised 
the passage across the Rhine at Cologne 
and across at Elba of Magdebourg, for 
on these two rivers, the viaducts not yet 
being finished at Cologne and hardly un- 
der way at Magdebourg, transshipment 
is necessary; and the transshipment of 
sixty thousand beams is no small under- 
taking. But if, for example, they could 
be bought originally for, let us say, ten 
francs each, and the transport amounts 
to twenty francs each (I state that fig- 
ure to explain my reasoning), that each 
beam came to thirty francs, the question 
is, what would be the value in Paris of 
sixty thousand pieces of oak thirty feet 
long which would furnish sixty thousand 
twenty-foot beams and sixty thousand 
ten-foot railroad ties. If we could only 
obtain twenty francs profit that would 
mean twelve hundred thousand francs. 
An affair of this kind cannot be nego- 
tiated without a banker, and it goes with- 
out saying that it can only be done a 
little at a time, say by tenths, taking two 
years to accomplish the entire enormous 
exploitation and giving the proper guar- 
antees. 

“Now I happen to know that in 
France an oak of the above mentioned 
dimensions is worth one hundred francs. 
Tell your husband that by going to the 
offices of the Northern Railway Com 
pany he will obtain all the necessary in- 
formation about freight on the four 
lines, which are each a continuation of 
the other and go to Paris from Kra- 
kovia; also let him find out about the 
transits and the cut rates that all com- 
panies usually make for any such under- 
taking. 

“You must give me a categorical an- 
swer about this affair which, if it yielded 
but five francs a beam and two francs a 


tie, all expenses paid, would mean a for- 
tune of four hundred and twenty thou- 
sand francs. It is worth while consid- 
ering. ‘There is absolutely no doubt 
about the existence of the sixty thou- 
sand feet of oak and still less about 
the possibility of my being able to buy 
it; but I doubt if they are to be had for 
less than eight francs each; that would 
be the lowest sale price. Now as I am 
only speaking of the trunk of the tree 
and not of its branches, there might 
be means of finding one hundred and 
twenty thousand ties in the big limbs, 
without mentioning the enormous quan- 
tity of fire wood. From Krakovia to 
Brody there are eighty leagues from 
France on a marvellous road where 
sleighs are used in winter. ‘There are 
organised post houses all along the way 
as well as relays which are kept by very 
intelligent Jews who are excessively au- 
dacious in driving bargains and who of- 
fer all the advantages of competition. 
So answer me as soon as possible and 
have Surville make me an exact estimate 
of what the transport from Krakovia to 
Paris will cost; all the transit fees, du- 
ties, and if there are any, etc. I can find 
out here what it will cost from Krakovia 
to Brody and I will add that on. We'll 
settle all details about this affair by cor- 
respondence and in the spring we'll do 
it, if after ripe reflection, we find it 
worth while. You would not be aston- 
ished that it has not already been done 
if you realised the indifference of the 
land owners in this country, which is a 
kind of Polar Antilles, where the pro- 
prietors are creoles exploiting their es- 
tates with Moujiks. The two M. 
Mniszechi are loyalty itself; there can- 
not be the slightest doubt about their 
word or their contract, and as to the cut- 
ting down they have the intention of 
clearing away two thousand acres; so at 
least there will be no difficulty about 
those two thousand. We could have the 
trees marked. in the remaining fourteen 
thousand. I hope that we will be able 
to carry the thing through, and the de- 
tails | am giving you prove that I have 
you and my nieces constantly in mind. 
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“The question amounts merely to 
this: which means of transport is the 
least expensive, by water or by rail, for 
if pines are transshipped with enormous 
profit from Riga and Archangel to 
Havre, making fortunes for the interme- 
diaries at Riga, Havre and Paris, what 
would it mean to transport oak, which 
is almost doubly valuable? 

“Now, then, here is a most important 
favour I am going to ask you to do for 
me; read the papers very carefully and 
write me a line the very instant that the 
Northern Railway Company asks for 
funds or indicates a payment. This, I 
repeat, is of the greatest importance to 
me.” 


Like many others, this plan fell 
through, but it did not in the least dis- 
courage Balzac, who, when he crossed 
Russia in 1849 on his way to marry 
Madame Hanska, noticed that the Pol- 
ish land owners possessed immense marsh 
lands which they were trying to drain 
and render healthy by means of dikes 
composed of straw and dirt conglom- 
erated. Balzac realised at once what an 
immense fortune could be made if the 
country could be thus transformed as 
well as the money there could be earned 
by the construction of proper dikes. 
He wrote off to his brother-in-law, 
Surville, who was a civil engineer, ask- 
ing him the way to fabricate concrete 
with which to construct dikes, as well as 
innumerable questions about the sand, 
cement and lime necessary for its com- 
position. In each successive letter he 
adds: “There is admirable business to be 
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Russia contains the matiére 


She is des- 


done here. 
premiere of all productions. 
tined to furnish all Europe.” 

About this time Surville, seized with 
the gold fever that was then agitating 
France, wished to try his luck in Cali- 
fornia. Balzac wrote to his sister to try 
to dissuade him. “That a learned man 
like your husband should believe that 
there are still deposits like those in the 
Ural Mountains or in California and 
that he should go in search of them by 
founding -his theory on his geological 
comparisons, well and good. To go in 
search of other Urals or another Sacra- 
mento, where one would be the first, 
that’s what would be interesting, and I 
would go with him if I were ten years 
younger. I thought of doing it twenty- 
five years ago, and it was Madame De- 
berny who hindered me. If she were 
alive she could tell you how in 1829 I 
once said to her that there was surely 
lots of gold at the foot of unexplored 
mountains, still unknown on the 
maps.” 

After his marriage Balzac and his 
wife started for home, but he was al- 
ready attacked by that illness which was 
to carry him off soon after his return to 
Paris. Owing to his condition that fa- 
tiguing journey became almost intoler- 
able, but nevertheless all along the road 
he bought pictures and bric-a-brac with 
an eye to speculation. “At the Fesch 
sale,” wrote he, “with twenty thousand 
francs one could have made forty thou- 
sand.” And in his last letter to his 
mother he mentions his worry about the 
stock in the Northern Railway. 
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IV—NortTH CAROLINA 


BY THOMAS DIXON 


AUTHOR oF “THE Leoparp’s Spots,” ““THE TRAITOR” AND “THE SOUTHERNER” 


NaTuRE made North Carolina the 
cradle of American democracy. All at- 
tempts to establish English settlements 
direct from the Old World on her soil 
failed—although the third of Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh’s colonies numbered more 
than one hundred people. Shortly after 
they landed on Roanoke Island, Eleanor 
Dare, the daughter of the Governor, 
John White, gave birth to the first white 
child of the Western world. She was 
christened “Virginia” in honour of the 
new land Raleigh had named for the 
Virgin Queen Elizabeth. The county 
of Dare, on the coast of North Carolina, 
bears her name. 

White returned to England promising 
speedy relief. The thunder of the guns 
of the Spanish Armada in the British 
Channel not only changed his plans, but 
remade the map of the world. It was 
three years before he again anchored at 
Roanoke Island, and every trace of his 
colony had disappeared. The only sign 
they left behind was the word “Croa- 
tan,” carved high on the trunk of a lone 
pine. 

There is no longer any doubt that 
these colonists intermarried with a 
friendly tribe of Croatan Indians and 
moved into the interior. 

While I was a member of the North 
Carolina Legislature of 1885, these 
Croatan Indians petitioned for separate 
schools, claiming to be the descendants 
of early English settlers and Indians. 
Their pronunciation of our language was 
almost purely Elizabethan and _forty- 
two of their family names are identical 
with those of White’s lost colony. 

Senator Revels, of Mississippi, classed 
as a mulatto during the Reconstruction 
period, was a Croatan Indian from 


Robeson County. Henry Berry Low- 
erie, the most noted outlaw produced by 
the chaos which followed the Civil War 
in the South, was a Croatan. ‘The fact 
that this mere boy openly and success- 
fully defied the combined armed forces 
of both State and Nation for more than 
seven years is good evidence that the 
blood of the breed of Drake and Raleigh 
flowed in his veins. 

No further attempt was made to land 
English colonists directly on our coast. 
Better harbours. were later found at 
Jamestown and Charleston. Nature had 
built a huge fortress of sand far out 
into the Atlantic, protecting North Caro- 
lina from intrusive pioneers. No effort 
of the unaided imagination can picture 
the isolation and solemn grandeur of this 
white shining shore of my native State, 
stretching hundreds of miles along the 
Atlantic seaboard. Behind its shimmer- 
ing mountains of shifting sand lie the 
beautiful waters of the Currituck, Albe- 
marle, Roanoke and Palmico Sounds, 
swarming to-day with fish and game,— 
almost as primitive and elemental, save 
for the absence of the Indians, as when 
Raleigh’s ships dropped their anchors 
there in 1587. 

On this vast sand bar, near Kitty 
Hawk, the Wright brothers found the 
silent world for their first experiments 
in flying—far beyond the ken of the 
newspaper man. ‘The traveller who has 
never seen the surf of a storm break on 
this Hatteras reef has not seen the real 
ocean. 

The most tremendous impression of 
my youth was the first sight of it. I 
crossed the sound and suddenly sprang 
to the summit of one of these sand dunes. 
A forty-mile gale was blowing and the 
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surf breaking five miles off shore. As 
far as my eye could reach, I saw huge 
white, thundering, foaming mountains 
rolling in on the beach from out the 
mists of eternity! I stood rooted in my 
tracks for more than an hour in breath- 
less awe. No other sight or sound of na- 
ture has ever moved me so profoundly. 

These hundreds of miles of combing 
breakers made my native State the birth- 
place of the ideals on which our Repub- 
lic rests. Their grim, dangerous bar- 
riers happily protected North Carolina 
from direct settlement under Old World 
influences and made her soil our colonial 
frontier. Into this frontier wilderness, 
daring young spirits quickly moved from 
the aristocratic settlements of Charleston 
and Tidewater, Virginia, and began their 
work of creating a new. nation. 

The first settlements in Virginia and 
South Carolina were modelled strictly 
on the ancient ideals of class and privi- 
lege. ‘They were distinctly aristocratic 
and they hated democracy as the devil 
hates holy water. 

The men who shook the dust of those 
‘early settlements from their feet had 
breathed the new air of freedom and 
seen a new vision of life. But they 
dreamed dreams impossible of realisation 
in the atmosphere of Colonial Virginia. 
Old Berkeley, the greatest of the colonial 
governors who cursed our shores, was a 
tyrant beside whom George III was the 
veriest amateur. 

Into North Carolina moved the lib- 
erty-loving young pioneers who refused 
to accept the worn-out formulas of Tory 
Society. They left behind them the Es- 
tablished Church and the Established 
State. They built after their own ideals. 
The Episcopal Church was the estab- 
lished Institution of Colonial Virginia, 
and they whipped Baptists with as cheer- 
ful unction as ever a Puritan burned a 
witch in Salem, Massachusetts. 

No church with a history of State pro- 
tection has ever flourished in North 
Carolina. The Episcopalians down there 
now are choice foiks, but they number a 
mere handful. In my native county of 
Cleveland, but one Roman Catholic lived 
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during my boyhood. She was the wife of 
the leading merchant. A priest came to 
see her from some far-off world once in 
two years. He made an address on the 
Catholic religion in the Court House on 
one of these trips. A dozen curious boys 
and a few loafers made up his crowd, 
and he never tried it again. 

North Carolinians are practically all 
Baptists, Methodists and Presbyterians. 
The Presbyterians are still a small body 
compared to their Baptist and Methodist 
rivals. The fact that John Knox’s 
Church was “Established” once in Scot- 
land has always been against them in 
spite of the vast migrations of Scotch 
people into the State. My own ancestors 
were Scotch on three sides of the house, 
but all of them became Baptists under 
the influence of the democratic ideals 
of the colony and the State. A Baptist 
church is a little republic within itself, 
and every Baptist church is absolutely 
free and independent of every other 
church in the world. The Baptists out- 
number any other denomination in 
North Carolina. They have always been 
a native growth. 

As North Carolina was the frontier 
wilderness of the early seaboard colonies, 
it was not only natural, it was inevitable, 
that on her soil the first battles of free- 
dom should be waged against Old World 
tyranny and Old World ideals. Long 
before the famous Tea Party in Boston 
Harbour, the people of this rebellious 
colony had defied the Crown of Eng- 
land to enforce the Stamp Act. The 
first real struggle of the American Revo- 
lution was the battle of Alamance, 
fought May 16, 1771, on the soil of 
North Carolina. The Alamance Regu- 
lators, who defied their Colonial Gover- 
nor, led the way for the men at Lexing- 
ton, Concord and Bunker Hill. Six of 
their brave leaders, captured in battle, 
were hung for treason years before Na- 
than Hale’s immortal words fell from 
his lips. One of these martyrs, James 
Pugh, with the rope around his neck, 
made a speech for American freedom of 
such fiery eloquence, that his execu- 
tioners sprang on him and knocked the 
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barrel from under his feet while he was 
still proclaiming the certain end of tyr- 
anny. A bronze tablet now commemo- 
rates his execution on the Guilford bat- 
tle ground. 

It is not to be wondered at, in view 
of such facts, that the Mecklenburgers 
issued a Declaration of Independence a 
year before the Philadelphia document 
saw the light. If historical sceptics yet 
doubt this fact, they can find ample con- 
firmation of it by examining the Court 
records of Wayne County, as I did a 
few weeks ago. These records, in a per- 
fectly clear and legible handwriting, are 
all dated from the year of our Indepen- 
dence 1775 (Mecklenburg)—not 1776 
( Philadelphia). 

North Carolina has always felt the 
Union to be of her heart’s blood, be- 
cause she first saw its vision and felt the 
throb of its life. For this reason she 
was the last of the old Southern States 
to cast her lot with the Confederacy. 
Her stand once taken, the fight was 
made with the dogged, desperate cour- 
age that has ever been characteristic of 
her people. Her boys were first to die 
at Bethel and led the last charge at Ap- 
pomattox. She sent more men into Lee’s 
army and left more dead on the field 
than any other Southern State. Long 
after every other Southern port had been 
closed, her daring blockade runners held 
open the silver thread of the Cape Fear 
River at Wilmington against the com- 
bined fleets of the Union until the very 
hour that Richmond fell. 

When the darker days of Negro rule 
under Federal bayonets after the war 
threatened to extinguish white civilisa- 
tion, again her people led the way in suc- 
cessful revolution. North Carolina was 
the first Southern State completely to 
destroy every trace of the Negroid re- 
gime, root and branch, and reéstablish 
the white race in its present position of 
supremacy. 

Here the Ku Klux Klan not only 
elected the first white Legislature under a 
Negro ballot, but they impeached and re- 
moved from office the first Governor of 
an American Commonwealth who ever 
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suffered that humiliation. ‘The articles 
of impeachment against William W. 
Holden had no precedent in history, but 
they were characteristic of the people, 
whose passion for liberty had created the 
first impulses of our national life. The 
Governor was removed from office and 
deprived of his citizenship for daring to 
suspend the writ of Habeas Corpus, 
which guarantees to every freeman the 
nght to trial in open court confronted 
by his accusers. In his struggle to crush 
the Ku Klux Klan, the Governor sus- 
pended the writ and began to arrest 
North Carolinians without warrant and 
hold them in prison without trial. The 
President of the United States, he ar- 
gued, had dared to do this thing during 
the Civil War. And so he had—but no 
Governor of North Carolina had ever 
dared it, even in the darkest hours of 
the war. And no Governor of North 
Carolina will ever again dare it. 

The most vivid picture that comes 
back to me to-day from my childhood 
was the passing of the Klan through the 
silent streets of my native village on a 
beautiful moonlit night in 1869. I can 
yet feel the chill of the pine floor on my 
little bare feet as I leaped from the trun- 
dle bed, rushed to the window and 
watched the long line of white-robed 
horsemen ride by in perfect cavalry 
form. Their “Night Hawk” blew his 
whistle at the corner, and the shin- 
ing column wheeled suddenly and 
galloped away into the cold December 
night. 

Shivering with terror I grasped my 
mother’s hand and whispered: 

“Do you think they'll hurt us, ma?” 

With a low laugh she bent and kissed 
me: 
“Of course not, silly—they’re our 
people—they’re guarding us from harm.” 

Years afterward I learned that her 
brother, Colonel Leroy McAfee, was 
their chief in Piedmont, Carolina. It 
was his hand that drew the bill of Im- 
peachment which removed Governor 
Holden from office. 

In climate and soil North Carolina is 
the Italy of the New World, with a touch 
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of Switzerland on her high mountain 
ranges in ““The Land of the Sky” about 
Asheville. On my first trip to Italy I 
waked every morning with the dim, 
sweet consciousness that I was a boy at 
home again in the foothills of my native 
State—even the fleas in Italy seemed to 
bite exactly as they used to at home. 
Oranges and lemons grow in our ex- 
treme southeastern section, while Mount 
Mitchell lifts its rugged head so high 
among the stars that I have seen icicles 
six inches long formed at the mouth of 
a cave in which our party had slept on 
August roth. 

The old geographies used to dismiss 
North Carolina with the trite statement 
that her principal products were tar, 
pitch and turpentine. As a matter of 
fact, she raises more tobacco than Vir- 
ginia and more cotton than South Caro- 
lina. 

The one thing she has never grown 
has been big cities. She has always been 
and is to-day a purely rural State. The 
growth of great modern cities with their 
vices and wealth, their shame and pride 
’ has been something North Carolina has 
never known. This fact accounts for 
the large number of illiterates accorded 
to the State by the Census rolls. The 
problem of education has been made 
doubly difficult by the fact that so few 
people live in cities and so many are scat- 
tered over widely separated rural com- 
munities. 


The F orges of the Sun 


The novelist is yet to appear who will 
develop this rich field of genuine Ameri- 
can life. I have barely touched its sur- 
face in a single village of the foothills. 
O. Henry had just begun his marvel- 
lous career when death called him. I 
have not yet recovered from the sense of 
personal grief his loss brought me. I 
had believed this gifted son of my native 
State would develop into our great nov- 
elist-historian. 

The chief characteristics of North 
Carolina people are modesty, simplicity 
of taste, the scorn of humbug, honesty, 
the love of liberty and the ideal of solid 
character as the end of life. I know of 
no better example of these men to-day 
than our present Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James. Walter Hines 
Page is a profound scholar, a student, 
philosopher and thinker, and yet he has 
never taken the least pains to let the 
world know it. He is an orator of rare 
wit and eloquence, yet never posed as 
such. He is a shrewd and careful man 
of business, a diplomat by instinct, a pa- 
triot not a politician. He is the best 
equipped and most thoroughly represen- 
tative man of American democracy we 
have sent to any foreign court in a quar- 
ter of a century, and every trait of his 
character he owes to his birthright as a 
North Carolinian. 

In all my life I never heard a man of 
my native State boast of his ancestors— 
his ambition is to be one. 


THE FORGES OF THE SUN 
In the Grand Cafion of Colorado 
BY THOMAS WALSH 


As in the furnace depths of Geni-land 

The molten sparks from off the anvils blow, 
Adown the cafions now a brawny hand 

Upon the bellows sets the days aglow; 


Old Autumn with his sledges welds the gold 
Of leaf and harvest, laughing loud and clear 
At Vulcan and his magic shields of old, 
And forging red the sunsets of the year. 





THE REBIRTH OF ITALIAN ILLUSTRATION 


To true lovers of old Italian books and 
to true connoisseurs of the book arts of 
the Renaissance, the decorative designs 


which accompanied the 
Hypnerotomachia Poli- 
phili, printed at Venice by 
Aldus in 1499, so cling to 
memory that, together 
with other exquisite book 
illustrations of the period 
immediately following, we 
have been saved the full 
realisation of the depths to 
which Italian illustration 


had fallen in the last half 
of the nineteenth century. 
It seems extraordinary that 
the enchanting Dream of 
Poliphilus should not have 
produced a longer line of 
descendants, so far as the 


traditions of art are con- 
cerned. But while the 
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BOOK DECORATIONS EN- 
GRAVED ON WOOD BY E. 
MANTELLI- AND E. DE AL- 


Italians of the nineteenth century were 
struggling to make live again those arts 
which were the glory of Tuscany, of 


Venezia, of Umbria, and 
of Rome, a struggle at- 
tended with success, their 
apathy toward the art of 
book-illustration was as 
marked as their keen inter- 
est in the cinematograph. 
It makes no_ difference 
whether Giovanni or Gen- 
tile Bellini, Andrea Man- 
tegna, Bartolommeo and 
Benedetto Montagna, Car- 
paccio or Giovanni Buon- 
consiglio, or, again, Vicen- 
za, illustrated Francesco 
Colonna’s book for Master 
Aldus the printer, or at 
least it makes little differ- 
ence to us, in so far as the 
enduring effect of these il- 
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HEADING BY THE “WOOD-ENGRAVERS OF SAN LEONARDO,” A GROUP OF ARTISTS OF FLORENCE WHO 
DRAW THEIR INSPIRATION FROM GORDON CRAIG, WHO, IN TURN, DRAWS HIS FROM ITALIAN 


ATMOSPHERE 


lustrations to the Hypnertomachia are 
concerned, for any one of these names 
simply reminds us again how the work 
of any one of them, in painting or in 
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scholars of the period in which these ar- 
tists lived. 

We have drawn so much inspiration 
from the Renaissance that we have not 


THREE BOOK DECORATIONS DESIGNED AND DRAWN ON WOOD BY G. GUERRINI 


drawing or in engraving upon the*wood 
block, might stand for us as evidence of 
that constructively ardent love of clas- 
sical’ antiquity which animated Italian 


always realised how completely true art 
appears to have deserted Italy during a 
certain period. To be sure Michetti, 
Signorini, Marius Pictor, Dalbono Car- 
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BOOK DECORATION FOR F, TOZZI’S “BARCHE CAPOVOLTE,” DESIGNED AND ENGRAVED ON WOOD BY 
E. MANTELLI; “THE FOUNTAIN,” A WOOD ENGRAVING BY B, M. DISERTORI, AND A BOOK PLATE 
DESIGNED BY F. BALBIS. 


cano, Bistolfi, Fattori, Trentacoste, Pel- modern esthetic expression (so far as 
lizi, Fragiacomo, Serra, Tito, Calandra the graphic arts were concerned) as 
and Ciardi (to name hostage against its 
a few of the paint- return to the throne, 
ers) coaxed it back ’ Gp which all the “fri- 
again. But it almost : volry” of Venice, 
seems as though the ‘ Rome’s baroque dis- 
spirit which evoked mM. temper, and the 
the Renaissance A) style rococo (subtle 
(that very study of rf poison of the régime 
classical antiquity > | of Louise Quinze, 
just alluded to, filling the veins of 
which Petrarch in- its time like mali- 
spired, the flame cious quicksilver), 
which Mantegna had banished it. 

fanned into the fire . e True, the eigh- 
that lighted the ILLUSTRATIONS BY VITTORIO BELLIENI teenth century Ital- 
torches of Albrecht ians dug away in 
Diirer and others of the north), de- their ruins, but to them Cesar had come 
manded its own resumption, and held to seem insufficient without a peruke and 
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THREE PAGE DESIGNS DRAWN AND ENGRAVED ON WOOD BY ADOLF DE KAROLIS 
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Helen of Troy incomplete 
without a masque and 
parasole. Spaniards, 
Frenchmen, Austrians,— 
all of them were giving 
less to Italy than they 
were taking away from 
her. The Venetian Sen- 
ate was fussing over the 
tremendously important 
question of how wide 
should be the lace on the 
shroud of a dead Doga- 
ressa while an enemy was 
closing in on a territory left undefended 
by inaction! 

All these things go to show that art 
docs not live on itself alone, one master- 
piece breeding another, one school of 
draughtsmen, -of painters or of engravers 
being the sole inspiration of another. 
Life and truth are art’s truest progeni- 
tors, and when any period sinks to the 
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BOOK DECORATION DESIGNED AND 
ENGRAVED ON WOOD BY ADOLF DE 


The Rebirth of Italian Illustration 


level of insipid sentimen- 
tality, to cultivated arti- 
ficiality, or when any pe- 
riod would make it a vir- 
tue to be flippant, careless 
or merely clever, then, 
when the wrath of the 
gods descends, art is left 
threadbare for a genera- 
tion to come, and only the 
generosity of memory can 
cover the intervening pe- 
riod that separates the 
fading accomplishments of 
the past and the awakening accomplish- 
ments of the present. And so it is that 
Italian illustration fallen to the very 
depths did not rise again until the 
strengthening of the new nation which 
was born of those days of 1871 that wit- 
nessed a United Italy, a new foster- 
parent to nourish and to cherish art’s 
revival in art’s old cradle. 


SELF PORTRAIT DRAWN AND ENGRAVED ON WOOD BY KAROLIS AND OTHER WOOD ENGRAVINGS 
BY THAT ARTIST 
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THE LANDING. DRAWN AND ENGRAVED ON WOOD BY KAROLIS 


One always looks with particular in- 
terest for what may be peculiarly native 
in the art of any land, studying at the 
same time external influences to the 
measure of the formative or non-resistant 
qualities of such influences. Despite the 
strong hold the fashions of French art 


THE CENTRE ILLUSTRATION, “THE RETURN,” IS FROM A WOOD ENGRAVING BY KAROLIS. 


had upon Italy during the eighteenth cen- 
tury, we must not forget to take into 
account that France was, after all, fi- 
nally returning some of the things she 
had, at an earlier period, borrowed from 
the South. Italian book illustration in 
the nineteenth century, while, in itself 
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vampid enough, was fortunate in having 
the earlier traditions kept aglow by the 
“small arts” (if one may call them such, 
without encroaching on what was, after 
all, a true dignity possessed by them), by 
casual prints, and particularly by the en- 
graved cartes-de-visite and well-designed 
ex libris labels of the period. Indeed, it 
is somewhat remarkable that, during a 
decade when Italian artist-draughtsmen 
were designing excellent book-plates, the 
work of the Italian illustrator of books 
and periodicals should have continued so 
mediocre. Even poster-art in Italy had 
taken an important position in graphic 
art before illustration was reawakened to 
its present zsthetic life, as it has been in 
the rebirth of ithe art among the 
younger pen draughtsmen of the Italy of 
the moment, from among whom have 
come the artists, reproductions of whose 
work illustrate this article. 

Milan or Turin might have been ex- 
pected to have given prime emphasis to 
this rebirth of distinguished work in il- 
lustration by reason of the prominence 
of these cities in the printing arts. How- 
ever, it is Florence who has fanned the 
old traditions anew, until again they 
have kindled the enthusiasm that still 
pulses within the veins of Italy’s artistic 
sons. Probably, the leading personality 
in the present Italian revival of the art 
of illustration is Adolf de Karolis, a 
young Florentine, whom Englishmen 
have been pleased to call “the Walter 
Crane of Italy.” We have only to scan 
the work of De Karolis to feel that he 
seems almost to be a quattrocentist come 
among us again. Yet one whose exqui- 
site sense of design has taken into account 
all the realities of the centuries inter- 
vening since Aldus pored over the proofs 
of the Hypnerotomachia or Sandro Bot- 
ticelli—one wonders if it was Botticelli 
—worked on his illustrations for the 
Divina. Commedia of 1481. Surely De 
Karolis’s work is not imitative, but 
springs with all the originality from the 
fountain-head of inspiration that ever 
has refreshed Italian artists when they 
have not been banished by banal condi- 
tions from their own proper realm. 


The Rebirth of Italian Illustration 


D’Annunzio’s Francesca da Rimini and 
Figlia di Jorio have been beautifully 
adorned with drawings by De Karolis, 
who is a master-craftsman as well as a 
master-illustrator, as he himself engraves 
on wood the designs he invents. This 
gives to them an added interest, value 
and beauty. ‘That the influence of De 
Karolis has been strongly felt by other 
Italian artists of to-day is evidenced by 
the enthusiasm they ‘hold for his work, 
and an enthusiasm that happily enough 
appears to inspire them without leading 
them to any servile imitation. Take, for 
instance, the designs by E. Mantenelli 
or by E. de Albertis. Both these new il- 
lustrators possess an originality markedly 
their own and both have an art person- 
ality well worth contact through expres- 
sion. Again, the drawings by G. Gue- 
rini are quite as different in style from 
those of De Karolis, and yet one feels 
the work of the latter artist has meant 
much to the former, as also to two other 
Italian draughtsmen, B. M. Disertori 
and F. Falbis. On the other hand such 
artists as Vittorio Bellieni stand alone; 
they are their own inspiration. Bellieni 
has illustrated some of the most delight- 
ful Italian stories for chil¢ren in a man- 
ner that delights the Italian child as 
much as Reginald Birch or Palmer Cox 
have delighted the American child by 
their distinctive work. 

While it is not alone among the group 
of young wood-engravers that Italian il- 
lustration of high artistic merit is to-day 
confined, it can be said without hesitation 
that the rebirth of illustration in Italy 
owes more to them than to others, more 
even than to those English artists who 
have lived much in Florence and have, 
like Gordon Craig, drawn much from 
Italian atmosphere, anglicised it, and 
have returned it again to be remoulded 
as it were, as one may discover in the 
clever, but perhaps not enduring work 
of the little group which calls itself “the 
Wood-Engravers of San Leonardo,” a 
Florentine brotherhood, as it were, or, 
more properly speaking, an art brother- 
hood in Florence dominated by Gordon 
Craig,an Englishman, whose great talent 
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is known to all. No, we must credit 
the native Italian artist-draughtsmen 
themselves with this renaissance of illus- 
tration which concerns us here, and we 
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may expect great things from them to- 
morrow, judging from to-day’s accom- 
plishments and forgetting his mid-time 
of inaction. 


WHEN THEY WERE TWENTY-ONE 
BY RICHARD DUFFY 


II—A New York Group oF LITERARY BOHEMIANS 


“To drain life’s quintessence in an hour, give me the days when I was twenty-one.” 


THoseE who can recall without strain of 
memory that chartered colony of Bo- 
hemia, Maria’s in West Twelfth Street, 
when the final nineties were dwindling 
into “the pathos of distance,” must rub 
their eyes in wonderment if they ever 
stop to consider the altered aspect of the 
nebulous land where writers and illus- 
trators are supposedly predistined to 
gather. Of course there were other 
places, surviving on the tradition of 
Pfaff’s sufficiently shrined restaurant. 
Others again sprang into being as resorts 
for so-called “literary and artistic” peo- 
ple long after Maria herself had retired 
to Italy with the competence amassed 
quietly amid the uproar of diners, who 
were their own cabaret performers and 
of hatching playwrights and novelists 
who talked enthusiastically of novels and 
plays they have until this day merely 
dreamed. 

The cant explanation for the limited 
existence of these institutions is that they 
are invaded by the Huns from office and 
shop who follow Bohemia as an avoca- 
tion, and by the Goths, who are profes- 
sional Bohemians with one poem or one 
story to their credit, that points them 
out to the Huns with somewhat of the 
distinction of a birthmark. This diag- 
nosis is not wholly incorrect; yet the 
changes that has come over the generic 
character of writer and illustrator must 
also be taken into account. Either ca- 
reer, whether followed by man or wo- 
man, is followed systematically as a busi- 
ness, One immediate result is that after a 


day’s work these people confine their 
quest of entertainment to their kind and 
seek public applause only as it comes 
through the publishers’ increased price 
for their work. ‘Then, as there are so 
many women who write or illustrate, it 
is natural that much of their social life 
should be spent under the personal roof- 
tree. According to circumstances this is 
set over a small apartment, a spacious 
studio, an entire house, or one of the 
habitations modestly termed apartments, 
which are advertised as having almost as 
many baths as rooms. So it must not be 
imagined that Bohemia no longer exists 
even if the original wrapper and label 
are outmoded. The name has become so 
quaintly obsolete that when a _ well- 
known magazine figure, who is also en- 
vied as a hostess, was once described as 
“the Mrs. Astor of Bohemia,” all that 
heard laughed, including the lady her- 
self. 

If you go back to the days when the 
transition was well under way, it will 
be hard to pick out a man more striking 
or more picturesque than the late Rich- 
ard Hovey. He and Bliss Carman had 
become personages in Boston literary cir- 
cles before the rest of the country knew 
them except through the verses they had 
published either jointly or separately. At 
first glance Hovey suggested in a start- 
ling manner the portraits of Alphonse 
Daudet. Yet the mental image fairly 
obvious to be drawn from descriptions of 
the French novelist makes him out rather 
of medium height and nervously tense 
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. THIS DRAWING OF MARIA’S RESTAURANT, IN WEST TWELFTH STREET, WAS MADE BY THE LATE 


GRIBAYEDOFF WHEN THE PLACE WAS IN ITS HEYDEY AS A BOHEMIAN RENDEZVOUS. 


AMONG THE 


INTERESTING PEOPLE SHOWN ARE TO BE NOTED JULIUS CHAMBERS, PAUL DU CHAILLU, JULIAN 
HAWTHORNE, WILLIAM WALSH, MICKY FINN, GEORGE B. LUKS, TONY ANTHONY, JAMES L. FORD, 


JUDGE GOFF, ARCHIE GUNN AND HENRY TYRELL. 


of manner. Hovey may have been only 
five feet ten, but he carried himself as 
if he were six or more; and with his 
added amplitude of frame moved along 
the street or in a room with the serenity 
and authority of a bishop in full cere- 
monial. 

His voice was admirable, sonorous and 
colourful, and he used it excellently 
whether to read or recite. It was a 
novelty to editors, when they asked him 
to submit a poem, to have him ask: “Per- 
haps you’d like this?” Forthwith he 
would recite the poem he had to offer, 
not faltering in a line and bringing out 
the thought and feeling of it all magi- 
cally, as we read the first poets gave 
their soul to rapt listeners. In case the 
poem happened to be unsuitable for the 
purpose, Hovey would smile unper- 
turbed and proceed to recite his second 


choice. If the poem were accepted on 
his recital he would go back to his apart- 
ment to write out a copy of it and send 
it to the editor. Here in his own home 
he appeared at best as a declaimer of his 
own verse. 

There comes to mind an evening when 
he read a play in blank verse, based on 
some premise from medizval Italian 
history. The room was crowded with 
men and women, seated or standing 
roundabout as they found place. Master 
of himself and imposing to his audience, 
he stood apart in the room of shaded 
lights. He did not read as an actor 
would read, sinking his own characteris- 
tics into those of the dramatis persone, 
but delivered the whole as the utterance 
of the poet who had created them. After 
the second or third act there was a pause 
for refreshments and the babble of the 
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company rose in ecstatic praise of the 
drama or in chatter about other matters 
of more instant interest to them. Here 
and there Hovey moved, hearing compli- 
ments or unheeding extraneous talk, as 
he met his friends, with a weight and 
poise of manner as if he were only an 
onlooker and not Je maitre on the occa- 
sion. By one of those surprising twists 
of Fate, that occur so habitually, it was 
not such a very long time before many 
of the same company returned to the 


BLISS CARMAN IN THE DAYS OF “BARNEY M’GEE” 


apartment to see the poet dead. He lay 
on a bier with a black pall draped like 
a mantle over him. His handsome face 
shone white in the light of candles. Be- 
fore a canvas on an easel a young woman 
was painting his portrait. The song of 
the poet was stilled, yet there came back 
as he lay there the early impression of 
the serenity and authority of a bishop in 
full ceremonial. 

One of the poems Hovey sold to an 
editor on recital, as it were, is the initial 
piece in Last Songs from Vagabondia. 
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It is called At the Crossroads and pre- 
figured better than either he or Bliss Car- 
man could have guessed, the term of a 
poetical partnership unique in American 
letters. The last stanza, it will be re- 
membered, reads: 


You to the left and I to the right, 
For the ways of men must sever, 

And it well may be for a day and a night, 
And it well may be forever! 

But whether we live, or whether we die 
(For the end is past our knowing), 

Here’s two frank hearts and the open sky, 
Be a fair or an ill wind blowing! 

Here’s luck! 
In the teeth of all winds blowing. 


A famous and more cheerful song of 
Hovey’s, and one whose story is here 
given in a letter from Bliss Carman is 
“Barney McGee,” with a lilt to it that 
sings itself: 


Barney McGee, Barney McGee, 
You were always the one to befriend a man, 
You were always the first to defend a man, 
You had always the money to lend a man, 
Down on his luck, and hard up for a V. 


Under the date of November 25, 1913, 
Bliss Carman says: 


My Dear DurFry: 

I remember very well the pleasure I had 
in watching Richard Hovey write “Barney 
McGee”; and how he enjoyed it himself as 
he would read over each stanza to me, as 
it was completed. We were spending a holi- 
day in the Grand Pré country in Nova 
Scotia. I am not certain of the year, but I 
think it must have been ’94, ’95 or ’96. Very 
likely the latter date, for the poem appears 
in More Songs From Vagabondia, which was 
printed in that year, and I have a vague re- 
membrance that the poem was written when 
the book was already in type, to add to its 
list of poems, which I suppose did not seem 
to us up to the mark; or perhaps not wholly 
of the character we wanted our book to 
reflect.... 

With best wishes, 
Biiss CARMAN. 
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Bliss Carman’s frank heart continues 
to greet the open sky, praise be for it, 
as the Irish say, and few men change less 
with the wearing of the years. He is 
always the most approachable of men, 
if you have the directness to approach, 
and yet despite his long length firmly 
footed on earth his head seems reaching 
to the stars. If Hovey may be said to 
have drunk deeply of Maeterlinckian 
mysticism, long before the Belgian was a 
familiar here, there is no less of mysticism 
in Bliss Carman, but it is rather of 
Emersonian distillation. From -behind 
thick lensed spectacles his grey eyes 
weighed you from afar and it was from 
afar that his low even voice of hardly 
more than one tone addressed you. It 
harmonised with the simplicity of his 
verse, which is the simplicity of a bird’s 
song or the music of running water. If 
Hovey was stared at in the streets of 
conventional New York, it is safe to say 
people put him down in their minds as 
some kind of a Frenchman. Carman, it 
may be ventured, they took for an Eng- 
lishman, most probably a parson. This 
because Carman usually wore tweeds, 
with a jacket of Norfolk pattern, which 
is the costume of legend for the English 
tourist. The parson suspicion might be 
traced to the broad-rimmed low-crowned 
black felt hat he affected. 

This costume, the rumour came from 
Boston in those days, had been noted 
with acute critical reservation at the Pop 
concerts in that city, although the appre- 
ciation of Carman as a rising star in the 
poetical firmament was unreserved. Car- 
man was always a man of few spoken 
words. In offering verses to an editor 
he stated the case, that some writers take 
from fifteen minutes to an hour to state, 
with a sentence on this order. “I’m not 
sure whether these verses are magazin- 
able. I’ll leave them for you to read.” 
For all his seeming aloofness from the 
waste and trivialities of things mundane, 
those that know Carman know that the 
man is gifted with geniality and a subtle 
humour. There comes back to mind his 
account of an evening spent with James 
Whitcomb Riley. It was their first 
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meeting, nor would it be easy to bring 
together two poets of such differing char- 
acter. They talked for hours of all mat- 
ters up and down the world. Carman 
was full of enthusiasm for the vitality 
and charm of Riley, who whenever he 
wished to emphasise a point in his talk 
would kick Carman’s foot under the 
table and ask with a smile: “Are you 
following me?” 


II 


Another man who was writing some 
verse at this time and who was writing a 
good deal more prose in the form of il- 
lustrated articles for the magazines, but 
whose later work has placed him as a 
serious novelist, is Theodore Dreiser. 
But Sister Carrie was being thought out, 
and when once he really got down to 
writing it the fecundity of the man was 
amazing. Every few days he could make 
the breezy announcement that since he 
last came in view he had written as many 
as ten or twenty thousand words. When 
the book was ready for the printer, if 
memory is correct, he had written half 
again as much on the story as is pub- 
lished. Although some critics have lik- 
ened the model of his novels to that of 
Zola, the master Dreiser recognised and 
venerated was Thomas Hardy; and 
while he was working on Sister Carrie, 
in fact before he set out, his outline of 
the story’s backbone, showing his charac- 
ters moving to an inevitable fate, sug- 
gested the Hardy method. 

He always sat in a rocking chair, if he 
could find one, and he sat in it to rock, 
his long frame crouched at the shoulders, 
while he folded a handkerchief into the 
dimensions of a postage stamp with the 
slow patience of a Japanese drawing a 
maple leaf. If he was not talking he 
would be humming the refrain of On the 
Banks of the Wabash or of some other 
popular song. He had hundreds of 
them in his head, having been the editor 
of Every Month, a magazine published 
by a song firm, of which his late brother, 
Paul Dresser, the song-writer, was a 
member. The words of the Wabash song 
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were written by Theodore for Paul and 
were intended to be used ina play of 
Middle West life that Theodore began 
and abandoned. Paul always looked on 
the world with a smile, and if the world 
wouldn’t smile, why Paul said something 
to make it smile. Theodore regarded the 
great problem with question from under 
shaggy, sombre brows, though he nearly 
always had something amusing to pass on 
from Paul. Once when Paul was tour- 
ing in The Green Goods Man, he found 
himself in a one-night stand that con- 
sisted mostly of railway station and a 
hotel. On his way to the performance 
Paul asked the first man he met where 
the “Hall” was. The townsman’s civic 
pride was cut to the quick. “Hall, 
hell!” he replied, pointing down the 
Main Street and almost reaching the end 
of it with the tip of his umbrella, “we 
ain’t got no Hall, we gotta ’n Op’ry 
House.” Dreiser’s experiences in the 
song-publishing house provided him with 
material for a novel he had planned be- 
fore Sister Carrie. It was designed to 
show the career of a writer of popular 
songs, in whom success operated as a 
virus. As he mapped it out, it promised 
to have both the qualities of success and 
novelty. 

The books of Dreiser have been hand- 
somely received by critics abroad and at 
home; and to be cited among those at 
home of exceptional individuality in his 
work and in himself is James Huneker. 
Most, while agreeing to this characterisa- 
tion of Huneker, will wonder why a man 
of delightful companionableness should 
be introduced so stiffly. Even Huneker 
himself might look down from the top 
of the pedestal and ask: “Are you sure 
it’s solid?” Whether assured or not, he 
would insist, that if he was expected to 
keep up anything like a conversation, he 
would have to step down and look you 
in the face from a chair. Nor would the 
chair be regretted when one had discov- 
ered that for copiousness, stimulation and 
general judiciousness of talk on all that 
is understood within the purview of the 
arts it would require no slight search to 
meet with the equal of Huneker. There 
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comes to mind an hour’s talk with him 
when he spoke of his books, of his habit 
of reading a book each day, of his mezzo- 
titts, and of Chopin the while he 
played the piano with careless charm to 
bring out the points of what he had to 
say about the composer. After a brief 
luncheon he suggested a cigar and some 
chat pour faire la digestion. It was a 
little after two then, and there arrived 
the moment that seemed proper to take 
one’s leave. To his surprise the writer 
awoke to the fact that instead of listen- 
ing for an hour, as he had supposed, he 
had been listening for four hours, and yet 
he had often heard Huneker talk before. 
At this period Huneker was doing the 
third of his feats of journalistic prowess 
on the Sun. He had written music criti- 
cism, criticism of the theatre and was 
now engaged as art critic. 

Incidentally he had written some short 
stories and was labouring on his most am- 
bitious endeavour, the Life of Liszt. His 
admiration for Liszt dated back to the 
days when as a youth he had saved what 
money he could and had gone to Paris 
to study the pianoforte under the great 
Hungarian. ‘That project could not be 
carried out, but he will tell you as an 
instance of youth’s hero-worship how he 
ran half a block on one occasion to have 
a good look at The Master, who was 
riding away from a concert in a cab. And 
as an instance of the recognition of 
genius peculiar to the French, he will tell 
you of being seated on l’imperiale of an 
omnibus that was jogging along a quiet 
avenue. It came up with a stocky, 
white-bearded man approaching from the 
opposite direction. The conductor ran 
up the steps to the top of the bus and an- 
nounced with dignity as he pointed to 
the white-bearded man: ‘“M’ssieu’ 
et mesdames, v’la M’sieu’ Victor Hugo!” 

In one of Huneker’s reviews of an 
exhibition of paintings he spoke of a por- 
trait of the late Charles Battell Loomis 
as showing the traces of sadness always 
to be found in the expression of a genuine 
humourist. The line sums up the man. 
No one could be gentler and more spirit- 
ually triste than Loomis, although in 
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THE MELANCHOLY CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS 


contact with him while one always was 
conscious of kindliness, he was far from 
suggesting any cause for tears in this life. 


If he had not possessed this essential re- 
finement Loomis might have succeeded 
better as a slapstick comedian, but no 
matter how grotesque his conception 
might be, his treatment always, whether 
in his readings or in his appearances in 
print, conformed to that moderation 
which permits you to laugh without hav- 
ing the subconscious compunction that 
after all you are only watching a man 
grin through a horse-collar. Loomis was 
such a bred-in-the-bone New Englander 
that when he went to Ireland and his 
soul caught some glow of Celtic glam- 
our, it was astonishing news. He was 
presented to Lady Gregory, to W. B. 
Yeats and to others of the circle identi- 
fied here primarily as the founders of the 
new Irish theatre. He said once he 
should like to go back there often for his 
holiday, and it’s not so hard to believe; 
for he was one of those men who as an 
Irish boy would have hid himself in a 
hedge at dusk by a field of daisies, wait- 
ing and hoping against the chance that 
the fairies would appear. 


III 


A New England humourist of another 
variety, one with the tang of the sea in 
his veins, is Joseph C. Lincoln, who at 
the time of which we are thinking was 
not writing stories at all, but verse. He 
is modest now and was modest then, 
calling himself simply “Joe” Lincoln un- 
til editors persuaded him to the dignity 
of his rightful name, Joseph C. It is 
questionable whether he had ever done 
more than think some day he might write 
a story until he put together the incidents 
and characters that later formed the basic 
matter of Cap’n Eri. Then writing sto- 
ries was rather a side-line, and he gave 
part of the week to work on an account- 
ancy publication of some sort. Yet once 
he caught the knack of turning out short 
stories, he produced them with methodic 
rapidity, each having as its chief value the 
sense and humour with which he por- 
trayed those people of the Cape, which 
he had left to seek his fortune in the 
big world of Boston and later New 


JAMES HUNEKER 
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York. Before many knew what he was 
about he had published his first novel; 
and he goes right on with the same pre- 
cision and industry at making his readers 
smile as he did when he essayed the new 
venture of the short story. Meanwhile 
his first volume, Cape Cod Ballads, is to 
a degree overshadowed, although it is 
alive with the native essence of his fic- 
tion and incidentally should be a treasure 
trove for those that like recitations. 


JOSEPH C. LINCOLN 


When “Joe” Lincoln was writing his 
first book Wallace Irwin and Mrs. Ir- 
win arrived in New York one day 
“quietly,” as some newspapers say in re- 
porting the wedding of persons that un- 
der no circumstances could be expected 
to be married on a sight-seeing coach or 
in a lion’s cage. Still Wallace Irwin 
was known across the continent as the 
author of Sonnets of a Hoodlum,” which 
reputation he allowed in no way to in- 
terfere with his determination to settle 
down to work here. He went about 
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town to see where his verses might be 
wanted and then he went home to write 
them. Possibly it is not the most invit- 
ing of tasks to sit at a desk in the morn- 
ing with the mental semaphore signal- 
ling: “Now for something funny!” But 
from the first humourist down, no easier 
way has been found that counts and lasts. 
And also, from the first humourist down, 
it has been long a legend that there are 
times when he must contrive to make his 
readers laugh when a laugh is the last 
earthly sound he could wish to hear. 

This is not to say, of course, that seri- 
ous writing is less of a toil than humour- 
ous, as everybody knows. Fair sample 
of the moods common to all writers is to 
be seen in this extract of a letter from 
Brand Whitlock, the man who wanted 
most of all to be a novelist, and still may 
be judged to have the desire, but who has 
acquired his larger reputation in the poli- 
tics of his State. He was engaged on 
his first novel, The Thirteenth District, 
and said: 


Sometimes I think the whole thing is rot, 
and tear a lot of it up; and go to bed sick 
over it; then again I let myself believe it 
will all turn out pretty well. You know the 
feeling—sometimes there is consolation in 
thinking of it as the true artistic despair, 
and one can swell around grandly and mo- 
rosely with that idea nursed to the breast— 
but that may be a form of mere self- 
delusion, self-pity appropriate to dubs. I 
wish there were some rule by which one 
could know. 


Alfred Sutro has said somewhere that 
he made a like confidence once to Pinero, 
and the dean of British dramatists told 
him that, the thing’ you’ve done is never 
as bad as you think, when you think it 
bad, nor as good as you think, when you 
think it good. When Whitlock came 
East for a vacation trip one of his chief 
purposes was to meet William Dean 
Howells, whom he had pictured long as 
a kind of hero and yet hated himself for 
having done so, for fear he should be dis- 
appointed. But he found him as he said, 
at the time, “the greatest and kindest of 
men, so deliciously human; so lovable, 
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so tremendously interested and interest- 
ing.” It was while the Whitlocks were 
visiting Howells that Mark Twain sent 
a postcard to explain his non-appearance 
at Sunday tea. This is what Mark 
Twain wrote: 


Dear Howe tts: I am sorry not to have 
been able to get over to meet the Whitlocks, 
but the trolley cars were so crowded yester- 
day the motormen had to walk. 


Among those who have taken to the 
writing of novels, few if any have even 
incurred the deliberate risk of the late 
David Graham Phillips. He was an edi- 
torial writer on the New York World, 


had a good salary and a future as- 
sured in his profession. Yet when he 
had laid aside a sum sufficient to keep 
him going for a period, he threw up his 
job and began to write novels, not for 
the hammock readers but for those inter- 
ested in the social and political issues of 
the day. With excellent judgment Phil- 
lips timed his appearance, for then was 
the hour striking in which a vast popula- 
tion suddenly revealed itself as having 
eye and ear for naught else beside such 
problems. Personally Phillips was of 
the friendly distant order, and a man 
wholly absorbed in the one aim of writ- 
ing his kind of book. To avoid inter- 
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ruption he schemed for himself a plan 
of working hours that would seem ex- 
traordinary for any one except a news- 
paper man. He began to work at eleven 
or twelve at night and remained at his 
desk, where he wrote standing, for at 
least six hours and sometimes longer. 
Then he went to bed and was out of it 
again late in the afternoon to mingle 
in the world. At the beginning Phillips 
confined himself to such material for fic- 
tion as might be garnered from the po- 
litical and financial fields. The present 
writer recalls a talk with him when 
Phillips was reading L’Autre Danger, by 
Maurice Donnay; and the old question 
came up that has been a poser for so 
many American novelists. Why would 
our public or publishers never permit a 
frank novel on the affairs of life between 
men and women, as they would on other 
kinds of mistakes, evils or misery? This 
happened not so many years ago and it 
is almost astonishing to notice the ad- 
vance that has been made in the interval. 
Regrettably short as was the career of 
Phillips as a novelist, he himself had the 
opportunity to wrestle with this one of 
the constant and universal problems. 


IV 


Eschewing all problems save the one 
of contriving to tell a good story, looms 
on view Richard Harding Davis. Other 
men have been made famous by one short 
story, as Davis was made famous by 
Gallagher, but they have never recov- 
ered. Davis is like the patient of whom 
his physician said he had had “‘a splendid 
case of typhoid” and he would be the 
better for it during the rest of his life. 
Before this story enabled him to dig 
away from the reporter’s ruck, it will be 
remembered, he had somewhat of the 
reputation of “a heavy swell” among his 
colleague newsgatherers. He tells a good 
story on himself that shows the tragic 
side of trying to keep up one’s social du- 
ties and be a reporter at the same time. 

Davis was on the New York Evening 
Sun then and came down to the office 
one day in a frock coat and top hat be- 
cause he expected a short day and had 
a much desired invitation to afternoon 
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tea. Instead of going to the tea, as he 
had hoped, he was suddenly sent out on 
a murder case up to the end of God’s 
speed in the Bronx. It can be imagined 
what the Bronx was in those days before 
the subway or elevated had citified aban- 
doned farms and supermortgaged ancient 
estates. A fine region unquestionably for 
a murder mystery and for a reporter to 
show his detective instinct, but not if he 
was habited for afternoon tea. Davis 
hurried here and there through six inches 
of mud part of the time and the rest of 
it sat disconsolate and chill on a rail 
fence, waiting developments the while 
his colleagues wondered why any sane 
man should dress the part like that, and 
Davis was saying all sorts of pleasant 
things to himself about the idiot who 
started the afternoon tea idea. 

When he was a reporter on the Phila- 
delphia Press, at the very beginning of 
his newspaper career, the appearance of 
Stevenson’s A Lodging for the Night 
set the city room on fire. A few enthusi- 
asts got together,and with Davis framed 
a letter of admiration, which they sent 
to R.L.S., from whom in due course 
there came the following reply; which 
is here reprinted from Ainslee’s: 

My DEAR SIR: 

Why thank you very much for your frank, 
agreeable and natural letter. It is certainly 
very pleasant that all you young fellows 
should enjoy my work, and get some good out 
of it; and it was very kind in you to write 
and tell me so. The tale of the suicide is 
excellently droll; and your letter you may 
be sure will be preserved. If you are to 
escape, unhurt, out of your present business, 
you must be very careful and you must find 
in your heart much constancy. The swiftly 
done work of the journalist, and the cheap 
finish and ready-made methods to which it 
leads, you must try to counteract in private 
by writing with the most considerate slow- 
ness and on the most ambitious models. 
And when I say “writing’—O, believe me, 
it is rewriting I have chiefly in mind. If 
you will do this, I hope to hear of you some 
day. 

Please excuse this sermon from 

Your obliged, 
RoserT Louis STEVENSON. 
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On the subject of R. L. S. there comes 
to mind the story of a man who walked 
into a magazine editor’s office one day, 
announced himself as having been in 
business in Hawaii and wished to know 
whether he might not contribute an ar- 
ticle on the commercial situation of the 
islands. In the course of conversation 
the visitor was asked if he had come 
across Stevenson at any time, and the 
man answered that he had dined with 
him more than once, but one dinner he 
remembered because during it he had 
suffered the greatest scare of his life. 
There had been menace of trouble among 
the natives for some time, and on the 
very night of this dinner the outbreak 
declared itself. Stevenson’s guests were 
about half through their repast when the 
noise of shots and of shouting sounded so 
near, that all talk and thought was stifled 
and each diner stared at his neighbour in 
wondering alarm. 

Some one suggested that the rioters 
might attack the house and in their 
frenzy let loose their revenge in arson and 
murder. The same dread was in every 
heart and panic flared round the table. 
Almost immediately Stevenson began to 
speak in a tone reassuring and with a 
smile: 

“My friends,” he said, “as this may 
be the last dinner we shall ever eat, let 
us make it a good one. I’m going to give 
you the rarest wine of my modest 
cellar.” 

At this he got up and went himself to 
the cellar to fetch the wine. The twist 
of joint courage and bravado broke the 
tension and the guests began to chatter 
and laugh. Before they could concern 
themselves again with their fears the tu- 
mult of the uprising had taken itself off 
into another quarter. 

Lloyd Osbourne, to say one more word 
indirectly about R. L. S., journeyed to 
New York after his step-father’s demise 
to build up a name for himself, although 
he was not a stranger to publishers and 
editors because of his collaborative effort 
on some of the novels of Stevenson. One 
day the business manager of a magazine 
was demanding to know from the editors 
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why they did not have some celebrated 
names in their list of contributors. The 
editors proceeded to show their “star” 
writers and mentioned as one, Lloyd Os- 
bourne, the stepson of Stevenson. 

“What do I care about his stepson,” 
said the business manager. “I want to 
- a story by Stevenson himself on your 
ist. 

All the beaten editors could do was 
to state regretfully that they doubted 
whether that could be arranged, because 
Stevenson had died about two years be- 
fore. 

Thus defile before the eye of recollec- 
tion a few of the writers who have come 
into their own in the past decade or more. 
Not in any one group of specialists are 
they found revealing their best wares to 
admiring compeers, but each working 
with his own tools and aiming to get his 
best product before the public. They 
would almost seem to have had in mind 
the craftsman’s creed as expressed by 
Kipling in some verses he sent to decline 
a dinner prepared for him by the Kip- 
ling Club at Yale in 1896. 


MULVANEY REGRETS 


Attind ye lasses av swate Parnasses, 
An’ woipe me burnin’ tears away; 
For I’m declinin’ a chanst av dinin’ 
Wid the boys at Yale on the fourteenth 
May. 


The leadin’ fayture will be liter-ature 
(Av a moral nature, as is just an’ right), 
For their light an’ leadin’ are engaged in 
readin’ 
Me immortial worruks 
night. 


from dawn till 


They’ve made a club‘there an’ staked out 
grub there, 
Wid plates an’ dishes in a joyous row; 
An’ they’d think ut splindid if I attinded. 


An’ so would I—but I cannot go. 


The honest fact is that daily practice 
Av rowlin’ inkpots the same as me, 
Conshumes me hours, in the muses’ bowers, 
An’ laves me divil a day to spree. 
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Whin you grow oulder and skin your 
shoulder 
At the world’s great wheel in your chosen 
line, 
Ye’ll find your chances as time advances 
For takin’ a lark are as slim as mine. 
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But I’m digressin’—accept my blessin’ 
An’ remimber what ould King Solomon 
said: 
That youth is ructious an’ whiskey’s fluctious, 
An’ there’s nothin’ certain’ but the mornin’ 


head. 


THE MAKING OF AN AMERICAN’S LIBRARY 
BY ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK 


IV. THE Boy AND THE Book 


THERE is no minimum age for the book- 
lover or for the book-owner. One may, 
and should, begin to love books before 
he knows how to read. To such chil- 
dren reading comes naturally, like speak- 


ing. ‘They need no formal instruction. 


in it—or rather, their training began, as 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes said it 
should, “a hundred years before they 
were born.” And if, as the writer of 
this series of articles has been impressing 
upon his readers, a book owned should 
be a book loved, so that one’s library is 
a group of intimates, not a throng of 
strangers, the boy and the girl should be- 
gin early to lay the foundations of such 
a collection, and to lay it in the right 
way. 

The book intended for children’s read- 
ing alone is a thing of recent date, and 
its inclusion in the public library is still 
more recent. A thing of yesterday is the 
special attention, given to children and 
their reading, that we now find in every 
up-to-date library—there was, therefore, 
until very recently, no such opportunity 
to survey the field and to pick favourites 
for purchase, as is now offered to chil- 
dren. Even now there is too little of 
what I have called the “laboratory” use 
of the children’s collection in a large 
library, the reason being that the users 
of that collection are not the purchasers 
of their own books. Children’s books are 
commonly gifts from their elders; and 
in too many cases their elders are willing 
to take on trust,” especially just before 


Christmas, anything that is offered them 
as a “juvenile.” The results have been 
unsatisfactory. One of them is that we 
have too many “books for children.” In 
many cases the child easily reads and en- 
joys the same books as his elders. In- 
telligent children do not like being 
“talked down to,” or “written down to.” 
It is possible, however, to make the op- 
posite mistake of giving children books to 
read that they find dull or unintelligible, 
just because the treatment is unsuited for 
the child’s particular stage of mental de- 
velopment. It is possible to arouse in 
this way a distaste for what is good that 
may have long-continued or far-reaching 
influences for evil. 

In my eleventh year I assisted at the 
establishment of a library in a New Eng- 
land town. So far as I can remember, 
the idea that it might contain books for 
children never occurred to any one— 
least of all to myself or to my compan- 
ions. We were actively interested in 
the library, but we drew from it only 
adult books—our “juveniles” we bor- 
rowed from one another. Hence we 
were reading at the same time Max 
Muller’s Chips from a German Work- 
shop and Oliver Optic’s Sailor Boy; 
Merivale’s Rome and Alger’s Ragged 
Dick, Tyndall’s Lectures on Heat and 
Mayne Reid’s Afloat in the Forest. It 
was hit or miss; some of us formed good 
tastes and some bad ones. I date some 
of my lifelong friends from that epoch, 
but I made mistakes whose injurious re- 
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sults have also been lasting. I tackled 
George Meredith too early and have 
only just succeeded in overcoming my 
dislike. I did the same with Carlyle, 
and I can scarcely read him to this day. 
I am sure that if there had been some 
recognised relations in those days be- 
tween libraries and children. all of us 
might have fared better. It might, of 
course, have been worse. Well-inten- 
tioned efforts to ram “good books” down 
our throats might have resulted in a 
more serious mental indigestion than that 
which overtook us when we tried to 
swallow Meredith and Carlyle out of 
our own curiosity. Only, the result 
might have been a distaste for books al- 
together, such as similar efforts are pro- 
ducing all around us, making lifelong 
non-readers, or at best readers of drivel, 
out of persons whose mental calibre en- 
titles them to the best that the world of 
literature affords. 

There were, indeed, some feeble at- 
tempts at just this kind of thing, but we 
were strong enough to brush them aside. 
They were made chiefly in the Sunday- 
school, an institution which in that day 
accomplished some good and some evil. 
I do not intend to discuss it here; but 
whatever it did, it certainly raised no 
one’s literary taste. The very name of 
“Sunday-school book” was synonymous 
in our minds with the vapid, unnatural, 
goody-goody type of volume issued by the 
ton by the S. P. C. K. in London and 
written to-order, I verily believe, by 
Grub Street hacks at the rate of six a 
week for so much a dozen. These were 
the only children’s libraries of that day. 
We were too young to be driven to 
drink by them but not too young to be 
caught on the rebound by some literature 
that was below the library standard and 
below the standard of common morality. 
All that saved us was that other col- 
lection, with its history, its travel and 
its standard fiction. If you put a rotten 
apple and a sound one side by side, most 
normal boys will take the sound one, 
though if they have no alternative they 
may nibble into some pretty badly de- 
cayed fruit. Most Sunday-school li- 
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braries are better now: some have gone 
out of business and some have adopted 
a via media that is better still; they are 
confining themselves to aids to religious 
instruction, leaving general literature to 
be taken care of by the children’s depart- 
ment of the local public library. In those 
days, as I have said, such public libraries 
as we had included no children’s depart- 
ments, and the first one was not founded 
for at least ten years after this, when an 
enterprising New York woman broached 
the subject in a council of educators. 
They thought it “tremendous,” but it 
was too vast for them, and as for the li- 
braries, they were still somnolent, al- 
though many of the public or semi-public 
institutions were by that time including 
children’s books in their collections. 
Every one, adult and child, had to march 
up to a cage with a “call-slip” and feed 
with it the animals confined behind the 
bars, waiting thereafter for time to bring 
what they wanted, or something “just 
as good.” ‘The open-shelf was then un- 
heard of in libraries of any size. But the 
new library day was dawning. The 
good New York lady opened her chil- 
dren’s library, which lived a precarious 
life and died. The atmosphere was yet 
too cold for that little plant, but the sun 
was up, and things began to get balmy. 
Shelves were thrown open here, there 
and everywhere, and when the resulting 
rush came the children were on top. In 
their enthusiasm they crowded out their 
elders altogether, and librarians, in self- 
defence, had to assign them separate 
quarters. Everything seemed to work 
together to push on the modern library 
movement, and in a trice we had library- 
schools, branches, travelling libraries, 
State commissions with their inspection 
and field-work, fine buildings, increased 
municipal appropriations, co-operation 
with the schools, and, last but not least, 
children’s rooms and children’s libra- 
rians. What has been done for the chil- 
dren by our libraries for the past few 
years may appear from a few figures 
gathered by the present writer for a re- 
port to the meeting of the American Li- 
brary Association last‘summer. These 
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statistics show that in fifty-one of the 
largest public libraries in this country, 
containing altogether nearly nine million 
books and having a combined circulatien 
of thirty millions, there are now 1,147,- 
000 volumes intended especially for chil- 
dren, 280,000 having been added during 
the past year alone. Children draw over 
eleven million volumes annually for 
home use. These libraries have 231 
rooms devoted entirely to children and 
180 for their partial use, with a com- 
bined seating capacity of 16,000. Chil- 
dren in these libraries are holders of 
about half a million library cards. There 
are forty-two supervisors of children’s 
work, with numerous clerical assistants 
and staffs of nearly 500 persons, many of 
whom have made the subjects of library 
work with children and children’s read- 
ing a matter of special study. Of our 
schools for the training of librarians al- 
most all give special courses in these sub- 
jects and there is one, connected with 
the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, that 
devotes itself entirely to training quali- 
fied children’s librarians. 

There has been criticism of this rapid 
and remarkable development—some of it 
justified ; but on the whole we may look 
upon it as not the least of the steps by 
which, in our reorganisation of the pub- 
lic library, that institution has made 
good its claim to be an active factor in 
the scheme of popular education. And 
especially is it to the credit of the chil- 
dren’s librarians that they alone, or al- 
most alone, have taken up seriously the 
problem of children’s reading. ‘They 
have studied it, and they have gone a 
long distance toward solving it. In some 
cases they have been prejudiced—a man 
is tempted to say that their prejudices 
have been feministic; but, at any rate, 
these prejudices have been on the side of 
sanity and morality. And they have up- 
held the worthy tradition of the library’s 
absolute neutrality, in ignoring commer- 
cial and personal considerations alto- 
gether. They have calmly thrown out 
whole series of boys’ and girls’ books ad- 
vertised as possessing all the virtues and 
eagerly loved and desired by a generation 
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of children; simply because these do not 
come up to the standard that they have 
set up for the library to follow. To the 
protests of indignant authors, the wiles 
of publishers and the tearful demands of 
readers they have turned a front of ada- 
mant. ‘The public has smiled, scoffed 
and scolded, but it is ending by meekly 
accepting the standards of these library 
czars—or rather czarinas. In many cases 
the opponents of their policies have in- 
cluded their own superiors—the chief li- 
brarians of their own institutions, whom 
they have been obliged to convert or coax 
into compliance. One of the results is 
often that the standard of a library’s chil- 
dren’s-room is far higher than that of its 
adult department. Its range is corre- 
spondingly narrower, but this counts but 
little with childish readers. 

It is to the credit of the children’s li- 
brarians, also, that a definite scheme of 
co-operation between the public library 
and the public school has been adopted 
in almost all towns where both these in- 
stitutions exist. With a _ watchful 
teacher at one elbow and a watchful li- 
brarian at the other, there is little dan- 
ger either that the child shall not have a 
sufficiently long list of books from which 
to select or that this list shall contain 
anything unworthy. 

Children are especially qualified to 
make selection in the way that we have 
been recommending. Fitness for re- 
reading has been our test, and children 
are specially fond of re-reading, and of 
repetition of anything that they like. 
Who has not heard a delighted boy or 
girl listening for the three hundredth 
time to a favourite tale, correcting the 
details from time to time, and insisting 
that the right prepositions and adverbs 
shall all be inserted in their proper 
places? When the child learns to read, 
this fondness for repetition continues, 
and the well-loved volume of verses or 
tales is thumbed until it falls to pieces— 
long, indeed, after the reader knows 
every word of it by heart. Happy are 
those of us who retain this fondness for 
old friends; many of us are laughed out 
of it, or abandon it from a feeling that 
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it is childish. Its prevalence among chil- 
dren makes it easy for them, or for their 
elders, to pick out books for their c :lec- 
tion of room-mates. 

I have spoken above of the work done 
by children’s librarians toward the syste- 
matisation of children’s reading, and 
have hinted that its results have not met 
with ready acceptance on all sides, espe- 
cially in so far as the ruthless exclusion 
of old favourites is concerned. In par- 
ticular, there has been wide difference of 
opinion regarding the expediency of 
recognising, in books for young people, 
the evil that there is in the world. Some 
would have the writer ignore it alto- 
gether; some would mention it only to 
condemn it explicitly; others would give 
prominence to punishment or retribution, 
while others still would not object to any 
true presentation that does not make the 
evil attractive or seek to excuse it. The 
first of these four classes, for instance, 
would not put into any boy’s hand a story 
in which one of the characters pilfers 
from his employer’s cash-drawer. ‘Lhe 
second would admit such a book, pro- 
vided the theft were clearly condemned 
in the telling. ‘The third would insist 
that the story include the arrest and im- 
prisonment of the thief, while the fourth 
would not object to the incident at all, 
SO long as the book did not incline the 
reader to pilfer or to give the impression 
that the act was a trivial slip. “There 

no doubt that the modern ten- 
is toward this last point of view, 
should be remembered that it is 


can be 
dency 
and it 
not necessarily a looser one, or even a 


more liberal one, than the others. One 
may condemn an act and even show how 
it brings retribution, and yet make it so 
attractive that the reader will think it 
worth doing. On the other hand one 
may show wrong triumphant in such a 
way that its verv success may excite all 
the reader’s feelings against it. ‘This is 
skilfully done in a recent book for adults, 
Hill’s Thirteenth 


he evils of our system of 


1 


Frederick Trevor 


Juror, where t 
1 l 
legal procedure are set forth 


that ends with the complete triumph of 


In a story 


an iniquitous cause through the aid of 
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that system. The reader’s sympathies 
are much more powerfully enlisted than 
if the story had ended with righteousness 
triumphant. 

As for the policy of complete igno- 
rance, one is tempted to say that possibly 
it might succeed if it could be tried, but 
it cannot. Certainly it has never yet 
had a trial. ‘To attempt to keep the 
knowledge of evil from our children by 
excluding it from their books is even 
more futile than the traditional head- 
hiding act of the ostrich. Most of the 
readers detect at once the fact that such 
books are untrue to life, and their falsity 
nullifies whatever influence they might 
otherwise have. Even in where 
parents have so cloistered their children 
that they cannot make the comparison 
that reveals this falsity, the inevitable 
revelation will come sooner or later, and 
it is the very worst thing that can hap- 
pen. I have known young people to be 
ruined by it rapidly and thoroughly. 

The trouble with the sensible way of 
dealing with this matter is that to create 
an atmosphere that shall reveal wrong- 
moral hideousness, without 


cases 


doing in its 
telling falsehoods or suppressing facts, re- 
quires more skill than the ordinary writer 
of children’s books possesses. To write 
for children a book with all possible good 
points and none of the possible bad ones 
is a more difficult task even than writing 
the ideal novel. No one has yet suc- 
ceeded in doing the latter, and probably 
the ideal book for children is still far- 
ther from realisation. 

Lacking ability to create an atmos- 
phere, most writers for the young have 
striven to impart as much information 
Now children are eager for 
their curiosity is insatiable. Once 
may fill an octavo vol- 


as they can. 
tacts ; 
excite it, and you 
with the cer- 
But 


excit- 


ume with what they want, 
tainty that it will ill be absorbed. 
neither child nor adult wants an 


ing narrative interrupted with disquisi- 


tions on zoology, history or topography. 
The reader knows and resents the writ- 
er’s motive, and the “improving” matter 


is duly skipped. I do not say that it is 
impossible to convey information in nar- 
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rative form; but I do say that most of 
the attempts to do so made by writers of 
children’s books are failures. 

Another moot question of children’s 
reading concerns the inclusion of brutal, 
horrible or disgusting details in stories. 
These are especially frequent in the old 
folk-tales, and many good persons have 
been active in expurgating and deodoris- 
ing these, thereby, in the belief of others, 
simply spoiling them. ‘There can be no 
doubt that the imaginations of some sen- 
sitive children are injuriously affected by 
these details. It is equally certain that 
they have ffo such effect on others. ‘The 
end of the Red Riding-Hood story in its 
classical version, in which the wolf de- 
vours the heroine, may keep a child of 
the former type awake in sleepless terror 
night after night, whereas to another lit- 
tle one the incident might appear simply 
as a diverting episode. It is not by fic- 
tion or folk-lore alone, however, that 
children are so affected. I once, as a boy, 
spent an unpleasant week in the house of 
friends near the scene of the Wyoming 
massacre, in Pennsylvania, simply because 
my elders, in describing the event to me, 
had failed to assure me that its imme- 
diate repetition was in the highest degree 
unlikely. Sensitive children must be 
treated, not by sheltering them from the 
and horrible, but by giving 
them the power to control their reactions. 
The old folk-stories are most useful in 
arousing racial memories and giving a 
sense of racial continuity. The chief 
criticism that may be made on our man- 
ner of using them is that we do not em- 
phasise the racial element. Our chil- 
dren, most of them of predominant Teu- 
tonic blood, do not have this fact brought 
before them in their reading, largely be- 
cause our literary heritage is so over- 
whelmingly classic. The young student 
of history sympathises with the Roman, 
rather than with his own valiant ancestor 
defended home against the 
Roman the German forests, 
The boy who studies mythology knows 
all about Apollo and Minos and Iphi- 
genia wl his of Woden and 


grotesque 


who his 


legions in 


when ideas 
Freya are still hazy. We have to thank 
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the Wagner music-dramas for most of 
our popular knowledge of the gods whom 
our own fathers worshipped. Possibly 
the interest in the Nibelungen trilogy, 
which is wider than the circle of music- 
lovers, may be accounted for by the stir- 
ring of racial memories. Neither the 
writers nor the selectors of children’s 
books have taken this fact sufficiently 
into account. 

Another element that needs to be more 
carefully considered in children’s books 
than in those intended for adult reading 
is the illustration. The “picture-book” 
excites the wonder and love of the little 
one dong before its text means anything 
to him. The pictures not only introduce 
him to literature but also to the apprecia- 
tion of art. The chief trouble with the 
comic supplements of the newspapers, so 
generally condemned by those who have 
anything to do with the training of chil- 
dren, and so generally read by children 
in spite of it all, is their atrocious 
drawing and colouring. It is some con- 
solation to know that the coming genera- 
tion, which gazes weekly at these hor- 
rors, has access to Boutet de Monvel at 
the library and also at home, if the aid 
and advice of the children’s librarian is 
to count for anything. 

The illustrations in story-books are 
especially important in the case of child 
readers. Illustrators are notoriously apt 
to use their own imaginations instead of 
bothering to read the book in connection 
with which their work is to appear. They 
calmly represent girls of sixteen as old 
women of sixty and stage outdoor scenes 
in my lady’s boudoir. In the last frontis- 
piece at which I had the pleasure of 
glancing, the young woman shown by the 
artist on a mountain top in a thin white 
had been more _ appropriately 
garbed in tweeds by the author. ‘This 
sort of thing does not worry the adult 
reader much. He would probably prefer 
the omission of this kind of picture, but 
he is tolerant of the publisher’s eagerness 
to provide visual food for a certain type 
of mind, to supplement the intellectual 
pabulum offered by the novelist. But 
the child is not so wise in the world’s 


d ress 
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ways. He has just emerged from an age 
where the picture is the whole thing; and 
even at his own age it is still more im- 
portant than the text. In many cases, a 
boy or a girl looks at all the illustrations 
in a book before reading a word of it, 
getting in this way a preliminary idea of 
plot, characters and setting. ‘This pre- 
liminary idea colours and controls the im- 
pressions received through the subsequent 
reading far more than most adults realise. 
If the illustrator depicts a heroine as sit- 


ting on the limb of a tree when the au- 


1 ’ 


thor t 


says she is out in a boat, the adult 
the artist s error, 
likely to 


ascribe Witl 


: ; , , 
him the picture is nearer reality than the 


tee 
reader simply laughs ; 
but a child would 

the error to the narrator. 


i 
be more 


verbal description. 
The half-tone reproduction of the 


photograph, which has sins of its own to 
rate to be 
mended for obliterating this objection- 
ible personal equation of the ill 


and description. In 


answer for, is at any com- 


rctrator 
ustrato!r 


1 
ty 


in books of travel 
fiction 1 


t persists, and in 
juvenile fiction it must be reckoned with 


necessarily 


seriously. 
aa a ee | 
In what precedes it has been assume: 
that the child meets with books for the 
home or in the children’s 


public library; in otl 


first time at 
room 1e1 


his first conception of the 


In too many cases 
it comes upon him instead as an enemy. 
Possibly this i 

it a calamity, a catastrophe, under which 
to earth and from whose 
overwhelming weight he vainly 


escape during the rest of his natural life. 


words, that 
| tee : riend 
DOOK 1S as a triend. 


this 1s 


too weak a word; he finds 
he 1S crushed 


tries to 


Does this language seem too strong to de- 
effect that some 
have upon some children who meet books 
for the first time in connection with a 
Then we have forgotten 
our own school days; or if we remember 
them, we have failed to take into account 
the fact that we made acquaintance with 
the friendly book before we came into 
contact with the inimical one. It is hard 
to realise the conception of a book formed 
by one whose only association with books 
is that of burdensome and distasteful toil. 


pict the school-books 


2 


} ] 
S¢ hool task ! 


6 The Making of an American’s Library 


Not 


blameworthy. 


that the scho )] is necessarily 
methods may 
be responsible in part for the pupil’s dis- 
but one cannot acquire an educa- 
‘ ol a ee 
tion without foul ot! Kind, in some 
degree. The unfortunate fact is that this 
‘ 1d } 
1d 


To | shou De assoc 


Outworn 


taste, 


some 


ited with books, espe- 
} 


] 


cially 1as been no 
The only 


is to ensure this 


in cases where there 


previous contact with them. 
remedy that 
to maintain its as- 
sociations, in the rary and at home, 
od and beyond. 


prey ous contac 


¢ 1oh the } 
tnrougn tne S¢ 


lhe young reade ll then learn to dis- 


ih haere 
criminate, we shall have to 


and 
ask the teacher is that he shall not shat- 
lhe fact that a boy looks with dis- 


taste upon his algebra or geometry should 


not and may not interfere with his love 


} 
t 


] } rs : } + P 7 ’ 
ls by subjecting them to analy- 


for the really friendly author; but how 
e him to recognise 
the nobility of Milton or the humanity of 


? 
grandeur of Homer, 


. | 
acquaintance with those au- 


shali we ever persuad 


Shakespeare, or the 
nis first 


1 


+ \ 


1ors consists merely of a sort of analysis 
| 


that interests no one the professional 
scholar ? 


All chi n are 


rebel against group-treatment, 
“1 


individualists; they 
even while 


1 


; , , , 1 
it 1s necessary, in the family, the school, 


ition is largely a strug- 
hem under the yoke of the 
adult age 
a recognition of that bondage. ‘“Chil- 
says H. G. Wells, in a recent 


“pass out of a stage—open, beauti- 


the attainment of 


dren, 
"phe 
DOOK, 
. “gabe 
ful, exquisitely simple 


into silences and 
discretions beneath an imposed and arti- 
ficial life. And they Out of 
the finished, careful, watchful, restrained 
limited man or woman, no child 
emerges again.” ‘This is indeed true. 
But the tone of wistful regret that runs 
Beau- 


should not 


are lost. 


and 


through it is hard to understand. 
tiful as childhood is, we 
mourn its development into something 
else; and the merging of that fascinating, 
individualistic frankness into a thing of 
relationships and limiting 
though they be, is but the passing of the 
1e man or the woman. The 


restraining 


< hild into 


1 
} 
i 
1 
I 


growth of character is largely the growth 









































































































































ontre l. Wh ifeve! is 
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good and noble 


chance to sprout and burgeon 


se we have learned to restrain and 
our primitive impulses. When the 
ls of that control slacken and our 
lences and discretions” cease to be, our 
recognise that something abnor- 
is come tO pass; prest tly they take 
| place upon us the restraint that we 
ger know how to place upon our- 

es a ld,’ says Mr. Wells, 
( Ir t ( ‘yt Wing iewel ot its coli- 

» hide from all mankind.” 

( to see t t th S iewel is or tne 
vater, and not merely paste. The 
ness that the child carries from 

1d to nhood or from girlhood to 

n a ild be the broad con- 
sness of humanity, which is common 
ll ages. ‘he really human book will 
i I | tain this cons iousness S 

» other influence will. And the open 
1 who has taken into that 

rt o h lan feeling or true 
if KS \\ il] ret it In the 


raVOUT 
se the 
\ ive 
pired 

atet lly 
arvthi 


nes 
] 1 
a@sk, 
oo ty 
nr¢ 
rt 
} 
sread DY 
torm 
rit 
s i 
n ( 
r to co 
i 


THE DEARTH OF IDEAS AND SOME 
RECENT NOVELS 


‘AB 


, 
or eight ire lily selected 
f current fictio fore him on 
_ 
1 crit ~ yuld expel ence no 
In finding some common point 
. : : 
nh, some st lating i@a sug 
‘ : ' 
the DOOKS thems es, either 1 
of a quality or a defect, that 
Oo ple ot page of cis ssion 
such insp tion comes, it Is 
lude that there is someth J 
her W lt crit or with the 
1 
the chan ire very largely 
+] ] ++ . 
ot e latter ifernatgtive, 
1 
i \\ tie TrItk il nina 
yvecome thre rh a surfeit of un- 
eading, the more quickly and 
t will respond to the stimulus 
1 a ca 
g really new and original. 





°7 
/ 


3 


+} + 
SO Llldl 


its very limits and restraints may 
be but elements of the control that makes 
ior character. 
aeeer a SOO an is his phil fi 

thing about a man is his philosophy. 


Now phi not 


has been said that the most impor- 


losophies are developed, 


taught. Neither the man who believes 
that ‘“‘nothing is new, nothing is true, 
and nothing matters,” nor the one who Is 
sure that all creation is moving toward 


yne far-off divine event” acquired his 


faith in s ool, Each is the resultant of 
i tho d mental and spiritual contacts, 
it home and abroad, in church, club, 


It is in our power 
a large proportion of these 


contacts in the case ot our crowing chil- 


dren are with the minds of the good and 
t, through books. It is worth our 
vhile to do so, and worth the while of 
the community and the race; for by a 
man’s philosophy he lives, and the men- 
il a lations of our children of to-day 
will | ly determine the attitudes, aims 
1d achievements of the men and women 


O-MmMorrow. 








ER COOPER 





oT ‘ . 
ginal ideas in fic- 


or 


tion e been at a premium for some 
time past. There is, in the first place, 
o far as can be seen from the disadvan- 
tageous nearness of contemporary criti- 


m, no definite trend, no younger school 


either formed or in process of formation. 
In England things are rather better: there 
they have quite a group of younger writ- 
ers who, while not strictly constituting 
school, have a considerable number of 
kindred aims and principles that make 
their collective influence felt. Here, we 
d no such unanimity; it is the era of 
lividualism, and what is worse, an un- 


inspired individualism. Independence of 
ight sort is a healthy and encourag- 


ing tendency; and if a large number of 
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- : = ea 
writers found themselves and ade > picture have 


over with new ideas and been wrongly proporti 1 And yet, 
| and th ick usually w 
sorts of 
‘iT-expression, it would 


well for the future. it th One of the commonest manifestations 
yression left by the great ma f f the dearth of ideas is found in what 
call the journalistic tendency in 


] } ] 
le tendency \ I ul le latest 


1 


Now, there is no 

they are sulta le 

ion; tne real trouble 1s tha 

most of them come too late: they tral 
along among the camp followers, insteac 
being in the vanguard of the move- 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin owed its phe- 


that 


if 
t ae 


: 
nomenal popularity te le fact 
game Ses 
Was In a Way propnhe > it helped to 
and rystallise p iblic opinion, 
me novel, if written a generation 
n an anachronism. 
tageine 

multiplying 

“11 | . 
ill tell you 


ipts on the 


to every one 

o print. But, un- 
nething really new 
the day of the 

st over, or else 
When a movement 


ed the point where 
. | 

tter column in tne 
late tor prophetic 
r historic fiction. 
rrent month now 
plot to which is adde me lying on the desk do not happen to in- 
iforeseen change or invet lude a suftrage ry. But most of the 


res its effect, t by remes are equally hackneyed. ‘There is, 
guessing, but by per- for instance, a white slave novel, that 
to the last moment that reads like a curi ly garbled version of 


how the story is to one of the most spectacular murder trials 


presto! it leaves him re ‘ars; there is one Enoch Ar- 


‘nt. In a majority let ; I _— hich the miss! 


the most hus! nly lacks the magnanimit 


-_ 
2 
ty 
° ; : . - 

ns distinction as 

‘ , ote 

ire specimen of coward, villain and 
. } . ‘6 1 ” 
kmailer; there is a ‘“‘back-to-nature 
and if your final twist novel, pict iring the great advantages of 
> ending,—if comedy is a life close to the soil, as contrasted with 


af 
] 
bla 


progressively up to t 


1 


ed into tragedy,—the light the close-packed oiling humanity of 





I n | pular theo \ or womans a¢ 
n pret nce for the nec t n ) 
ive na Vit 4 ) VhnhO W S ( 
O 1 her admiratio i S 1eer I 
strength And then again, there S 
equally familiar 1d overworked 
e of story the gyps t | typ con 
ea W 1a remin 


l rs and Th bond 
] till] + , 1 + + oon 
Stl motmner vo LIK 
1 
\ r d t r dep ts the restless 
] | ] 
vite of Staid, n e-a l 
repress¢ | 1d oe eT by the 
, 
entional nar vness and « ipproval 
] , 
e! sDand s Tam ind impotenti 
ying tor freeaon nad the ight to 
: ' . 
self-expres on. 
~ THE STORY OF MARY DUNN! 

The Story of Mary Dunne, by M. I 
rancis. mav be most quickls a ead 
( I I st ] K na | 

nned Ss the story ve n if ive 
( ] zabeth Ro oe 17, Litt \ 
’ ‘ ’ 
} e little sist n question 
: , 
I ¢ yacK fo ft t \l Dur 
] , 1 
ple young Ir l, of the well- 
} 
) peasant class, and if the honest 
] ] , 1 
\ id 10 lo es i ( \ lal 
1 17 
e money of Nis own, there vould Nave 
1 
In yppos t 1 ¢ the | t of 
' 1] , 
yp le nd the por IV V d not have 
1 to go on t Ame 1 to eK Nis 


nk « = fay Vay nd working 
' } 
l \ Siie ts if mie doing 
; ’ ; — 
thing to help him nd so luckily 
CO ( es the ri of it out ) 
1 ] 7 
e in England,—f she : ard 
i oO l vac p tnere ind 
] 1 1 } 
e ( t i¢ m t } WW 1d in 
ous ve ng oO ( up la 
1 ' 
or two T er is not be ex- 
ed back sooner than that. So 
7 | 
ro Tt 1ds lears Of ( 1 pla 
Kind mistress, and sets torth on het 
irney ed by nple-hearted 
1 1 ! 1 
1 pl st, oO ft nKS Vi Ss aone er 
} | 
ie Des poss le S¢ e when ie lea -) 
I n tne re of a Sst ve Woman i 
, 1 , 
mp thet nothnerly sort of person Who 
+ ] } 
omiuses to ee the ¢g | Safely to het 
" 1 1 : 1 } 
stination. Weeks later, the house phy- 
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in in one of the Dig city hospitals 
nes interested in the p tiful story of 


young girl who had deliberately flung 
erself under the wheels of an automo- 
le, and whom his care and skill are 
vly bri wing back to life. He Suc- 
eeds in tracing out her past history, and 


rough him the old priest is sent for and 
Mary Dunne, with the j 


joy of living all 
back to her na- 
At this point fate 
idly. The lad who 
ves her comes back from America, 
va = and litle 
and Cttl¢ 


Cl ed Out oT ner, goes 
1 
cnooses 


poor 


+ t ¢ 


Ws t] if the old 
breaks to hi He is 
a = “e . : . 1 


grasping tne whole hor- 





m. 


> tale. but when he doe >. 
le Tale, DUT When he does, some 





; hee ae 
ng ‘ems to go wrong inside his Drain 

instead of seeking out Mary and 
mforting her, his one thought is to 


intervenes and 
directly re- 

ble for Marvy’s fate, the man be- 
1 the woman who de oved her. The 


papers give a 


yrominent place to the murderous as- 
t of a crazy young Irishman upon an 

a 7 }* ] + 4 
nger, who had died almost in- 
ntly from a broken neck. ‘The story 
1f Mary Dunne, the full, unsparing 


1° 7 1 


tory which she l 


] 
ly told 


would 


ad not prev ious 


1 1 cat 
even to ner mother, yecause | 


] ] ] cot? Son + } 
e been ashamed, sir, 1s the story that 
os : ; 
e tells on the witness stand, tells to 


1e€ agonies t} if it costs her, be- 


, , ‘ 7 . 
ise the telling of it will save the life 


lve and jury steadily, unflinchingly, 


res el ae 
of her lover. The book is unquestion- 
17 S 1 
ly a sincere and earnest piece of work, 
1 in spite of its frankness is consis- 
tently dignified, and at times poignantly 


tragic. And vet, the book leaves an un- 


-< . 

pl int taste behind it; and one ques- 

t the yrrectness of the psychology ot 
, , . 

the lover’s attitude when, after learning 
t } t h] ] } 

story and her utter Dlamelessness, he 


refuses to see her again, shrinking from 

and is 
finally won back to she 
| the colossal sacrifice of stripping 
“T could 


in if she 


ng un le: 


sometn 


her only atter 


: 3 : 
er very soul bare to save him 


no more were 


1 
marry her th: 
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he had told the priest; and the _ sistibly compelled to marry, though he 
1ers in memory, like an ugly asks pardon of his mother’s spirit for 
is almost new, or at least this 

” particularly intense variant of an old sit- 
-w. But the manner of its 

Wanderfoot, by Cynthia Stockley, al orking out is sorely disappointing; it is 
ie strength and skill of 


instincts and impulses running the author of such virile and compelling 
h it. Garrett Westenra is a young books as Poppy and The Spur. The 


who has won a_ world-wide ry rambles wearily, from Ireland to 
n New York by his wonderful he Atlantic, from the Atlantic to New 
but when we rk, from New York to the island of 
; returning m ih : , from Jersey to the coast of Nor- 
mother has been lai mandy. Westenra marries Val, starts 
if 


in he rave. Man of lence nitarium, and xpects this strange, 


~ WANDERFOOT 


] 1 
} 


opens in Ireland, and has a strain of Cel- not worthy of tl 


° ' “= 1 
He 1s, \\ estenra has sometning I Wa Val oYps nature to settie down as 


his nature; ‘‘a mystical, nurse, housekeeper, wife rT 


1 and 
lat somewhere —— mot] all i ne; and of course Val 


fd > - ] +} - ] > +? } ] “Ff 
alting for makes a rather sad mess of the whole at 
Then, after the fashion of Enoch 


isband comes Dak 
instead of having: died 
> » 
Boer war, ver 
] 


and nas 


hapters 
ver heroine had not 


last. however, 
1 


‘rs that the first hus 


1e puts Val out of 


heirloom from some 


turns out, just 

’ inding ¢t leq] . “mbhodie he her nec are darkect hat 1 

man finding e ideal oj al mbodiec vhen her fortunes are darkest, that, If 

in the living body of a woman whom h the green paint is carefully scraped away 
7 ; 


7 , , iy , , , : , ‘ 
believes unworthy, and whom he is irre what remains is a string of almost price- 








less pearls, for which a French Jew 
gladly gives her seventy-five thousand 
pounds. From this point on, through 
further wanderings, Haidee’s slow at- 
tainment of womanhood and numerous 


love affairs, there is no need of contin- 
uing this analysis, which has already 

ed the point of weariness. We 
know that the last page will find the 
long-suffering Val at last clasped in the 


irms of the repentant 
accepted fi 


inctly cheap type of 


. ] ? +} | 
yrmula for t 


And this is 


Westenra,—for 
1S dis- 


story. 


“MADCAP 


VWadcap, by 
written and 
lly, when you come to analyse it, a 
patchwork of a number of overworked 


ae | 


Gibbs, brig 


praiseworthily brief, is 


(George 
re 
the more conspicuous among them 


being the Gyps) Trail, Be auty and the 
and the Forest Lovers. Hermia 


eas 


Beast, 


Challoner, the madcap of the title, is a 


+ 
New York heiress, with an untamed na- 
ture and an u 


nbridled thirst for adven- 
ture, She becomes i 


nterested in an ec- 


centr 


: : 
ic artist, Markham, whose uncouth 


manners have earned him the nickname 


of “¢ sorilla,” and who tries to a\ oid ] eT, 
} 


only to have destiny fling her, time and 
1 his feet. Once 


he tal refiidg 
ne takes reruge 


again, at p 
] 


: : : 

on an isolated island, when, presto! her 
. + *¥4 | 

flying-machine misbehaves, and she drops 


land 


from the clouds, almost in_ his 


lap. 
Again, he 1s beginning to fear that per- 
proof heart 
so steeled against her as he thought, so 


the Atlantic and tr 


roads of France, and there, at a 


laps his woman is not quite 


1 
he rosses imps the 


i 
turn in 
the road, he sees Hermia, sitting dazedly 
ee a alt. eae Tita tere eo 
n an automobile that has broken down 


in the very middle of a railway crossing, 


° 
bearing down upon 


When 


and the remains of 


with an express train 
her at forty miles an hour. 
Hermia is rescued, 


ner ma 


this unconventional couple decide to defy 


“se ° 
nine consi red fo the scrap heap, 


fate and tramp the highways of France 
together, trusting to luck, as the 
rows do, for food and lodging, and pick- 
ing up what stray coins they may, he as 


spar- 
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a lightning portrait painter at two francs 
ead, and she as a femme-orchestre 
five different musical instruments 
strapped upon her back, all of which she 
plays simultaneously and with equal lack 
It is hard to take the author 
seriously, although he apparently intends 
to write an idyll of the trail, after the 
manner of Quida’s Pascarel and Mr. 
Locke’s Belovéd Vagabond. But he fails 
through sheer heavy-handedness; the 
whole thing is too extravagant, gro- 
And 
when the idyll is over, the melodramatic 
interference of Olga Czerny, an adven- 
turess who has all the time loved the 
Gorilla and creates a scandal in order 
to put Hermia out of her path by ruin- 
ing her socially, suggests nothing so much 
as Archibald Clavering Gunter at his 


worst. 


] 
1 


with 


of skill. 


too 


tesque, too utterly preposterous. 


“THE VALLEY OF THE MOON” 


The quickest way to define Jack Lon- 
don’s new volume, The Valley of the 
Moon, is that it is just the sort of book 
we should have expected from him if he 
had been commissioned to write a replica 
of Frank Norris’s Blix. Incidentally, it 
is an object-lesson in Mr. London’s chief 
faults, to explain why we 
must continue to rate the little that we 
have of Norris, the unfulfilled promise 
of his brilliant youth, higher than the 
best of Mr. London’s ma powers. 
Not that the substance of present 
volume forms in any sense a close parallel 
to Blix 
apart, in mood, in env 
losophy of living. 


I 


and 


serves 


ture 


the 


on the contrary, they are miles 
ironment, in phi- 
But they have just one 

thing in common: they are both of them 
intimate studies of a young man and a 
girl, love in clean, honest 
natural fashion, and who plan and save, 
and make up their minds to share com- 
and trust to 
rough places. 


who 


parative poverty together, 
love to tide them over the 
Blix and Condy Rivers were taken from 
the same walks of life as Frank Norris 
himself; Jack London takes his young 
couple straizht out of the working class; 
Billy a teamster and ex-prize- 


fighter, and Saxon Brown is an expert 


. ‘ 
Roberts 1 











“YOUTH SERVED” 


Dolf Wryllarde usually h 
; a 


WILL BI 


} 
is id some 
I 


but the pres 


average 


thing to say 


in her nove 
i! ely 


level. There is nothing new in the sit- 


up to her 


ent one Is S 

. °s 
uation of a restless young woman, avid 
iration, excitement and 


who finds herself married to a man twice 


r Lore ind ob] ed to le Ve n ] 
, , . 
Africa and return to England with he 
? 7 
little son, P ise the lim te of Af " 
7 *, 1 
t eatens ft pr e Ttatai to el W ile t 
husband must remain with Nis re nent 
Neither is there anything new in the at 
. ’ 
titude of a proud and conservative famil 
, 1 ’ 
who disapprove of the young daughter 
7 | 7 
1-law, and who cannot understand he 
| 17 
Oo nake i VW ce tor the restle snes 
1 1 1 1 1 
( yneliness, the lack of any real o 
1] | } 1 
pation il ot wil 1, taken togethe1 
] ¢ et; 1] 
goad her into comm ng all sorts of in 
. , 
retions, and threatening to commit 
a } } 
thers even worse. Luckily, her hus 


and she forbidden ti 


I ) 
] he ] 
i ‘ 


17 ° ' : 
follow him, recklessly threatens to fin¢ 
, , se 
some one at home to replace him. But 
1° ° 1 1 1 1 
by this time, she has begun to take a 
1 ° | | ? } 
Keen interest in er DO and year Dy 
Ve is t] IOV mat es, sii ? to see 
more early t t any unwise Steps on het 
: P 
part will in the end reflect upon him, and 
1 : , ° ‘ ‘ 
that role in ite Ss destine to pecome 
1 
T re in more 1 pass e one + it she 
must step aside Ssacrince er own inte! 
} ] . 
ests m order to serve n | ere 
. 1] + + + 
not ng new nm all this na not set 
forth with any special skill or lucidness 
a 
In fact, several readers, privately discuss 
: : cae ni , 5: 
ng the volume, differed radi lly 0 
: . ' ess 
its real central motive. All of which 


eae ] 
seems fo indicate tnat 
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low the level of Dolf Wryllarde’s usual 
fearless and outspoken manner. 


“HERE ARE LADIES’ 


It IS a welcome relief to run across 

new author of real talent, in the midst 
of a whole group of disappointing vol- 
umes; and a case in is James 
Stephens, author of Here Are Ladies. 
It is hardly fair to call this stimulating 
l ttle \ )] ime a collection ot short stories, 


fae ¢he re le thar +} + ‘ 1 at sha 
ror tney are iess than that, and at fie 


point 


me time a sood deal more. They are 
l most part 


RIE ; 
exceedingly brief, and for the 


ndensed to the point of mere episodes; 

, 1: El 
et they sum up the tragedies of whole 
fetimes. Three Heavy Husbands 

: ? : 
s the title that opens the volume. Upon 
first inspection, if looks like a story 
verage length, divided into three 


7 1 a | bd ® 
short chapters. Closer acquaintance re- 
1 1 7 - ’ . 
veais that 1t 1s the account of three matri- 
monial tragedies, instead of one, all quite 


another, 
igh the subtly implied deductions of 
ithor. And what a 


amount Mr. Stephens can crowd into a 


nrelated to one excepting 


surprising 


the a 
paragraph, a phrase, a punctuation mark, 
sometimes into a discreet omission! 


Here, for instance, is a whole chapter of 


psychology of love condensed into six 
he cc = ie . 
lines . . . “a trembling man_ pleading, 


and it is woman’s 
‘tt 7 
help vou, I hurt mvself,’ she sighed; and 


‘Aid me, or I perish,’ 
instinct not to let a man perish. 
vourself, then,’ sighed the 


( 120999 
d you have me perish: 


man, 
Jut al- 
cynical hardness of 
these little sket 


ilarly elusive when one tries to give 


: ' ' :; 
though they have the 


cold, hard gems, ches are 





l a 
them at second hand. Read them for 
vourselves; the chances are about even 
that you may not like them; but if they 


do chance to appeal to you, you will be 


‘cklessly and extravagantly en- 
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‘ — “a re aT a | Cu ud I Moliére’s career ; 
CHATFIELD- TAYLOR’S ; 
iaS given us 


} } 
” ind 1 } lume he 
DONI * a ? 
' ‘ Goldoni, 
FAMOUS hu MU eal < Le t talian Voliere. 
: her alled the 
Re 
ishington 
Gol loni 1s 


] 1? 


O i1e@ss 


*Goldoni. A Biography 
ld-Tavlor. Illustration 
ings of Pietro and 
York: Dufheld and 
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This 
led account of Gol- 
all his adventures in life and in 
love, of all his activities in the theatre, 
is the fruit of several y assiduous 
us labour on the part of 
the author,—a labour of love, beyond 

1e less an ardu- 


ill question, but none tl 
holds himself 


when the writer 
tandard of scholarly 
Id-Taylor has 


American biographer has profited. 
complete and detai 


doni, of 


ars of 


and conscientio 


biographer wears 
force 
fatigue and he 

does not i ‘ir fingering the 
of hi hop. His book is easy 

‘ause its author has not only 

slated his materials, but also di- 
them. Gol > while he was in 


does not 


was intensely alive: and he lives 
hese pages, » vith his geniality, 
7 nag ee cea ae 

is ingenuity and_ his 

Mr. Chatfield-Tavylor’s 
»nded to be read, and not 


referred to on occasion, 


to be the sole ambition 
rraphers who 
that 
also. Alphonse 
Daudet once described a certain stolid 
tome, stuffed with facts, as intended “‘for 
No one could ever 
int at any such stolidity in this A meri- 
an biography of the Venetian 

Mr. Chatfield 


few German biog 


} 


insistent upon being s¢ densi 


0 get to 


extern | LISE only.” 
play- 
Tavlor has a 

SO- 
que, 


novel 


10t only based on devoted 


also carefully planned; 
ems to have solved the 
ifying Goldoni’s scores 
h long puz- 
He gives sepa- 
he groups into 
dramas, 


payir y special attention to those in which 


: +} . m 
1de¢ e comik 


( ;oldoni 
1 ie } 
himself, the 


has most completely expressed 
Venetian dialect 
wh the life of the Venetian popu- 


piec es in 


Month S45 
lace is depicted with insight and sym- 
pathy. Goldoni, so Mr. Howells de- 
clared in the delightful essay he once pre- 
fixed to an expurgated edition of the au- 
“painted the Venice of his 
gracefully, so vividly, so truly, 
with so much more of the local human 
than of the mere manners of 
that his plays mirror in 
wonderful degree the Venice of our own 


day.” 


But while Mr. tfield-Taylor be- 
stows his highest praise upon Goldoni’s 
V enet e lack- 
ing in rest of the 
lively which La 
Locandiera and Il Ventaglio have re- 
cently been acted here in the United 
States. And he gives a keen yet kindly 
estimate of the comic dramas written in 
French after Goldoni had expatriated 
himself in Paris; the best of these French 
pieces is - Bourru Bienfaisant, which 
still holds the stage in Italy. As Gol- 
reformer of the Italian 
strove valiantly to banish 
mask-characters, Brighella 
Pantalone and the rest, which had 
degenerated into de; vulgarity, 


grading 9 
Mr. Chatfield-Taylor had necessarily to 
one chapter to the origins and 


tobiography, 


time so 


nature 


the age, 


he is in no wis 
for the 
Tuscan—of 


ian comedies, 
appreciation 
pieces in 


doni was the 
stage and as he 
from it the 


and 


aevote 
1 
¢ 


methods of the Improvised Comedy 
otten called he C omedy of-Masks, 
which served Moliere as a pattern for 
lier and bri ‘omedies; and 
best in the 
better acc 
t interesting and 
development 

here else in English. 
book is illustrated by a 
productions of episodes of Venetian life 
and character by Longhis, who were 
almost as felicitous with the pencil as 
was with the pen in catching 
colour and tl the city 
in the sea. And in an elaborate appendix 
Mr. Chatfield-Taylor provides a bibliog 
Goldoni, more thorough than 
any which has yet appeared in Italy, 
and also a complete chronological list of 
plays, with notes on their 
sources and on their translations and 


1 
Cal sker 


( 
pter is perhaps the 


is cha 
ount of a 
significant 
than can be found 


hool supp! ino ¢ 
k, supplying a 


most 


dozen re- 


Goldoni 





e movement ot 


raphy of 


Goldoni’s 





r 
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importance of \Ir. Chesterton has said something very 
' ; 


—_ 
Faugea by ne fact mportant indeed, 


more than seventy People will have a dreadful time get- 


Professor ¢ at the meaning of this play, because 
Forest College. it is too perfectly and emphatically clear. 
ander Matthews. t ike looking for a name printed in 


the entire surface of 


+ 
go looking ior some 


complex and _ para- 
} 


. 9 ‘s - ; ; rr. = ] — th vecause 
CHESTERTON S “NIAGIC . pad y will er that because 
r ne ) tricks for amuse- 

play not truly know or 
of moment; 


sooner or e > ’ . 
= IS a ng ward him the attitude 

‘ts and phi- Po : 
. . hersona toward 
will take his char- 
. as : 
*s, and his epi- 
symbolic: whereas 


imatist 


ers for symbols, and 
plain matters of fact. 
in actual duke: he is 
acy; and as such, he 
‘tually what the Brit- 
doing. Mr. Cyril 


] . +} 
ergyman: as tne 


he represents the 
weakness of that 
The obnoxious Nlor- 
Until the re- 
t, he was con- 

. ? 
mpulse to punch 
England for telling 
America. But, of 
ra gargoyle: 

, , , 

mouth through 
current un- 

f America for 
bitation matters 
reator’s cockney ver 


: tier 
in language. Simi- 


n is not trying to 





understand him mean, thoug 
weit he ¢ rie 1@ ’ ] 
-_o with the tongu men and 


, . 
im’s Sons. ngels: whosoever shal Sagree with 
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: ; : ; os = ; ; ; 
them, the same is a jester. "They will mag f only we may call it psychic re- 


not answer, ‘““You don’t know,” but only, search. We guess how true they are: 


“You don’t sav. then we guess how false they are; and 


Once grasp this idea, and the whole _ then, little by little, we know how they 
story (whether you agree with it or are true. Of a certain class of such 
ot) becomes as clear as light. If you phenomena Mr. Chesterton adopts the 
take Patricia and the Conjuror literally, mediaeval explanation that they are done ‘ 


their loves are wildly romantic and mys by devils; and a very reasonable hypoth- 














tical: young ladies do not so behave with — esis it is. It fits the known facts now 
charlatans. But if you take them for is well as ever, and much better than 
Humanity and the Prophet, then their some recent theories. No sane person 
relation becomes a plain and accurate n read the scientific record of psychi 

ry of Human Nature and the §S phenomena without feeling their t 

pe tural First v ept the wo de ess and oOnsequence » be rathe 
childishly upon faith; then, finding it at h than spiritual. And, of course, the 
ls with common fact, we renounce it exposure of charlatans (as Mr. Chester- 
false : and if last, learning the hat ton points out) disproves nothing else. 
ynisation of those discords, we love it Counterfeits do not disprove coinage, but 
wi elier tor being more creatly true than the reverse: tor you cannot counterfeit 

\ 1 kno vn We sed to believe t e entity 

Mosaic story of creation much as we The only reason for considering Mr. 
elieve the Darwinian story of evolu Chesterton’s view so absurd that he 
tion: a somewhat innocent belief re ould not mean it seriously is that it is 
ently we dug up a few bones h had rchaic; and the ancients we assume to 
yuried more than seven days part » been savages or fools. Doubtless 
ind flung Moses overboard after Jonah. we can do some things they could not: 
sut recently we have dug up a great vhen we can also do everything they 
nore bones, and a few skulls; from nd did, it will be time to patron- 
“ 1 and from other modern develoy That is vy real harm in our 
ents we learn that Moses mapped out new game of s ientifi classification and 
the Tf Ss OT ¢ lution more scientif l] rie lature, that it leads us to despise 
than Darwin, and that as truly as man’s our betters as children mock a foreigner 
st t of t st, his soul ; ( e he speaks a different languagc 
fallen out of Eden. We denied the Otherwise it is an innocent pastime 
tradition of the flood, because tl enough, and even instructive. But the 
world is round and because the Jews and giving fine new names to things and 
Greeks and the Babylonians and stowing them away orderly in mental 

' : é ae se 
er peopl say that it happened; pigeon-holes proc es an lilusion. of 
t now that the Archwologians and the increased knowledge, like the quaint 
Geologians also say that it happened, we _ feeling that a bill is almost paid when it 
inged our minds And our ex- is folded and docketed and placed alpha- 
pe e with these t viblical trad beticall yn file. Adam felt that way 
tions holds in general for the whole body for a short time fter naming the Ser- 
of tradition and myth and mystery of pent. Now, Mr. Chesterton may be 
every kind and every time. Ilium has _ right or wrong about magic. His theory 
een, after all; Crete and Mycenz pro of the supernatural may or may not be 
duce their fabled relics; our syntheti is correct as his history of it. But to 
( t ] | n il em ind our take tor nted if he s esting or 
es ypt the n eval n els as nsane is not only dogmatism but ex 
fast as they can fit them with new names ploded dogmatism. We are ignorant of 
Ghosts are spirits and apparitions are’ the present trend of that very science 


phenomena and miracles are demonstra- which we invoke. We do not keep 
research in 
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of executors of 
ad was too mas- 


perstitious as rful to 1 WI he other executors. 
val God. ading his life one is impressed 
Brian Hooker. ith tl imber ses which Stead 
And in view ot 

-4 


" > ( mie | nted ide- +h- ~ham- 
STEAD: i I as. i a tnat nam 


MINIS- 


itation to an- 


vvement to tne 


. 1 
re oft twenty-three, 


ind that teache1 
is rather keenly, and sti 
the school who had 


he had led some to ] 


much and prayer 


ven 


] ] 
piv, nowever, 
. *1 ? 
from their evil wavs; how 


promptec 
j } P Il 1 } } ITp ce 1 
g with them and talked to ther 


they took no notice 


would burst o 


minutes they would find peace. 


is caused great agony of spirit, 


Id bri none to the Saviour. 


cerned in having his finger in the pi ; 
No wonder that Cecil Rhodes removed In spi m, however, was of 

~~. = Spiritual WW a young man he 
Reminiscences. Bv Estelle Stead. New 1 re ns fc m ng events. For 
York: George H. Doran Company. } ple, 1 - - of the Northern 
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nce had a presentment that he was an expensive affair, costing the first 
continue long in th si year ten thousand dollars. 
li had for some 
urged the establishment of the 
au, but he had hesitated, on account 


f the expense. At this juncture Wil- 


liam Randolph Hearst offered him two 


} 


writ that 
Writes tnat 


? 171 


emonition thous and five hundred dollars a year for 
soon become editor-in- his services as London correspondent. 

vi ithi “Well,” said Stead to the spirit of 
months John "Motley, h litor, Julia, “let’s make it doubles or quits? 
unexpectedly LEC TCE arliame it’s doubles, we'll s — the Bureau.” 
Accordingly he cabled to Hearst that 
ie would take the waaiel ion for five thou- 
sand dollars a year; fon offer was ac- 

> Bu got under way. 


1 


‘te 6 Hs riting, spirit- 
1unting that occupied 
time meant to Stead is re- 
became’ vealed in a little speech, beautiful in its 
investiga- inceri and- pathos, which he made 
ographing after the death of his eldest son. 
ighteen months ago my eldest son passed 
the other world. I heard his first cry 
new-born infant. I caught his last sigh 
ed into the unseen. I had always 
would never make my final pro- 
nouncement on the tri of Spiritualism 
ntil some one near and dear in my own 
family passed into the great beyond. Then 
I should know whether Spiritualism stood 
the test of a great bereavement, bringing life 
imortality to light. And I am here 
you that the reality of my son’s con- 
xistence, and of his tender care for 
the bitterness of death. 
night beside me. I am 


am of the fact that 


deficient. 
and little 


; the position 
occupied i! the world of 
ind has only a vag idea 

influence an editor and author; 
one co il | riot me! 101 by title the 
wrote, much less give the order 
importance. /f Christ Came to 


mediums, ‘his was Julia’s Bureau. ‘hicago, by which he is perhaps best 
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] } 


it down to death 


| 
Trew Weeks later, 


, 

eTrapny: 

weeks ime to 
Room 1 h In I an arv of 


had 


come 


M. Chase. 


melancholy in- 


} itive, disctoses 
ich all her ven- 
out her long 


. s 
ay Bless neton 


in the mag- 

1utiful \ iven. In Two 
| € if 1 Memoirs. Edited 
1 Biographical and Historical In- 
\. M. Broadley and Lewis 

ind New York John 











nificent villa at Naples to which she re- 


tired when she had triumph intly forced 
the recognition oO London society th it 
he was still, at the age of seventy SIX, 
remarkable for her vivacity and realised 
the idea of a galvanised mummy. In 
spite of the fact that she knew everybody 


n one of the most brilliant periods of 


Introduction to her memoirs 


OTy, 1¢ 
; much more diverting. Besides being 
( terest, this introduction, which takes 
» over half of the first volume, is very 
ecessary to yne’s enjoyment of the remi- 
I ences I xcept for the fact that the 
lady protests too much and relies con- 
Stal tly on the exact truth and that 
eaven whicn protects the Inno ent, one 
“ ild never guess that there had been 

slightest irregularity in her behav- 
( Wherein, although only an ama- 


1 ._s 2 
teur, she set an example whicn the auto- 


eral modern 


NO iphies oT se actresses 

1 1 , . ] 
ive Tollowed perhaps, also, In succeed 
12” years, tO awaken more interest be- 


ise of a candid introduction. 


’ 1] ] 
Craven talk you would 


magine that she had been squeezed trom 
the nest, whereas she had made several 
venturesome flights and aroused the 


laughter of London at her husband be- 


“ie 
decision enough to 


ore he summoned 
urn he Qh ravell | the 
urn her away. ohne travelled on. the 
Cont nent, not unaccon panied, tor some 
vears; and after being the chere amie oft 


the \l iryrave OT Ansp ch Tor 


. 2r 
ng which period she 


some time 
; 

installed her- 
elf in the hoi sehold otf the \l irgravine, 


urn from their 


( sion the death of Lord Craven 
I oved all obstacles to their legal mar- 
riage some months after the Margravine 

id considerately taken herself off. She 


ited the poor gentleman into giving 


p s birthright and exiling himself in 
ngland for the rest of his life. The 
estivities of Brandenburgh House soon 
e me the t ilk ot London, b it t] ey d d 
) nmediately bribe the w ld to for 
t | Court and her own son and 
iughter refused to admit her But so 
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and hired a 
1 wise and proud, she 


increased her hospitali ies 

press-agent. Bot 
+ jas ] } } 

entertained all who vouchsafed to come 


ae . , sss 
and bided her time to revise her visiting 


list. Her position in society gradually 
improved in spi the ponderous and 


marble shoulder of Queen Charlotte, for 


spite of 


a 
people were not able to hold out against 
} 1] ; ll; 
the bland villa. 
and 


cutting 


of her costly 


shments 
Here, too, she set up a playhouse 
herself, 


in a modern pro- 


acted the chief parts 


down 
fessional manner) the parts of the other 
women even when noted actresses were 
a a lay them. After 
alled in to play them, Jitter 


of the Margrave, who left her a fat for- 


the death 


+ 


| | 
ine, she astounded the whole country 


VW th the magnificence Ot his funeral cor- 


ege, “played the elegant 


widow to the 
and took her last 


London society by abandon- 


most censorious taste, 


revenge on 


Horace 


treated her with unusual! 


Walpole 
leniency. “I 
wrote after her 


thought her at Paris,” he 


from Lon- 


don, “‘and was surprised to hear of her 


. 1; 
n disgrace 


at Florence. ‘“‘She has, I fear, been in- 


j 


namente indiscreet, but what is that to 


you and me? She is very pretty, has 
cood parts and is zood natured to the 
greatest degree; has not a grain of mal 


e or mischief (almost always the as- 


sociates in women of tender hearts) and 

never has been an enemy but to herself. 

With all of which statements, except the 
| 


] 


y Craven in her memoirs bland- 


ly agrees. She says her temperament 
is one of the most difficult to manage, 
lively. 
that it was her look of 


| 


witn 








‘ing extremely meek yet very 
But she 
modesty and ti 


owns 
ontrasting 
fascinated 


er natural vivacity “‘which 
She 


every one in so powerful a degree 
| 


ideas to 


ittributes the clearness of her 
: . 
1 about by her 


iving been tossec 


e in infancy. Her complacency in 
her own charms is exasperatingly bovine, 


} ) 


omehow contrives to be heavy 


mtr 
even when she remarks that her first hus- 


ind’s mistress had only a set of teeth to 
recommend her. ‘My success,” she says, 
; ncy of my 


one 
va 
talents, my 


17 


lly due to negative causes 


figure, and fort] it it 
I never 


a falsehood, l never detract, ] talk 
ttle as | can, and let others alone to 


” 1 


do as they please. Possibly sne was 
right, for it is a 
“gr beautiful 
make any bDeautilu 
Her observations upon her travels are 


recipe which would 


woman successt 
commonplace and scrappy. Germans are 
civil if you pass through their countries, 
but if you reside there they 
Her income 


sne Says; 


magine you have a scheme. 


was only fifteen hundred pounds a year, 


her appear a rich person in 
he often endeavoured in 
for the absurdities and 

, : : 
the German people. 
ive an excellent ear for music but 

. ’ 1 

nad they appear to be always 


Her re- 


the people she met are as un- 


w human nature. 


; ‘ 
aitnougn any 
1 


ant procession of person- 


1d 
yoidaen. 


be otherwise than 
he thought Dr. Johnson in sp 
gigantic and extraordinary qualit hi 


. . +7 . ; 
thoughts and language would have been 


agreeable person in the world 


hich he threw on all c 


i+ ° } : 

iters; and she thinks 
up against 

word an 


Horne 


most extraordina1 


} ] r ’ 
and detect. looke 


r >t 


customary with the so- 
of commonplace mind, 
much. The English sys- 

of education breeds the most deter- 
mined selfishness—in the public schools 
ither patriotism nor morality were ever 
lhe English temper was rather 
During her absence on the Conti- 
nent, luxury in London 
1. Down beds, soft pillows, and 


had much 


creased, 
easy seats were everywhere; the abdun- 


dance of wheel-carriages was a convinc- 
ing proof of indolence; she knew two 


ladies of quality who employed a ser- 
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ls to raise the 
he morning; tl 
irs were growing 
yut among s 
iraged trom 


ts were disco 
the London poor had 


; , , 
olent and would not conde- 
brown bread 


Graham B rry. 


{ERICA AS I SAw 


impressions into 


is deliciously naive 
; : 7p 
the Rambling 


ever come 


+ 


erkKy manner Of its teil- 
some people’s way ot 


particular] 


men s 


naving manner 
one subject to an- 
in one paragraph 
tic in length at 

| ist, on sucn \V idely different topics as 


Mr. Carnegie; flirtation; 


American cook- 
ing; New irk sweat-shops; the May- 


*America as I Saw It. By Mrs. Alec 
New York: The Macmillan Com- 


 weedie. 
pany. 
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; ae ; 
the difhculty of get- 
ting your boots cleaned ; methods of heat- 


ing houses: | 


flower descendants; 


ing mothers-in-law; and so on. 
The first chapter, entitled “Noisy New 
York,” bears off the palm in this re- 
spect. And in the midst of its whirl, 
poor old Strindberg is dragged in by the 
hair of his head so that Mrs. Tweedie 
can tell us (being dead he can’t defend 
iimself) that he was “religious and yet 


despairing.” ‘This sounds very like the 
New England tombstone epitaph which 
declared the deceased to have been 


‘Pious Though Bilious.”’ 

Then we hear about how they do 
things in London; then some more about 
how we do things ourselves—then some 
more about having, or not having, one’s 

" acl “ee 
shoes cleaned, told that 
American Hustle is a myth, that we are 
But 


somewhere 


then we are 


11 ] ] } 
really the slowest people on earth. 


told 


else in the book that we are wearing our- 


ymnrort us we are 


to ¢ 


ves out because we are too strenuous. 


We hear that we h: 
no comfort in our homes. Also that our 
‘ ae 


cooking is good but too rich. This is 
I] French 
German travellers come here they tell 
is our cooking is wretched but that the 
| 


simplest homes are 


ive insane luxury and 


really consoling, because when 


comfortable beyond 
the reach of the wealthy in their coun- 
tries. But then Bri 
toriously bad. 

This review 


tish cooking is no- 
appears to be somewhat 
oherent, but the style of the book is 
itching. To be a little more serious, 
some things that Mrs. Tweedie says are 
quite true. “The sex promiscuosity of 
American sleeping-cars may be tolerated, 
be defended on any reason- 
able grounds, Also, any American who 
has spent several years in Europe will 


sympathise with her 


but cannot 


reiterated moan on 
the subject of having one’s boots cleaned. 
Still, Mrs. Tweedie must remember that 
boots don’t get as dirty 
they do in England, for it doesn’t rain 
Also some hers 
about the sex in our social 
doings hit the mark very cleverly. We 
may not realise ourselves how far we are 
going along that mistaken road. 


one’s here as 


so often. remarks of 


segregation 


3 


But what will irritate many a reader 
is the naively British way in which she 
adopts us as a naughty if interesting 
younger sister nation to England. We 
are not all English descendants by a 
good deal. We may speak English, but 
Mrs. T'weedie herself says that “English 
and American are only approximately 
the same language.”’ And a goodly por- 
tion of us are proud of our descent from 
other nations. 

It is quite impossible to give a co- 
herent review of so incoherent a book. 
‘The good and the bad are as inextricably 
mixed as in boarding-house hash. 
‘Therefore, let each reader find it out for 


himself. 


Wa 


Cornelia Van Pelt. 


VI 
) 3 DENT’S 
Operas’’* 


EDWARD “NIOZART’S 


The publication of a critical study of 
Mozart’s operas in the year of the cen- 
tenary of Verdi’s and Wagner’s birth is 
highly appropriate and significant. The 
cry “Back to Mozart” has for some time 
been gathering volume, until even the 
general public have come to know that 
Wagner and Verdi, giants as they are in 
the field of opera, and with all the ad- 
vantages of the rapidly developing art 
of musico-dramatic expression, have not 
eclipsed that wonderful eighteenth cen- 
tury genius, who Midas-like turned into 
pure gold everything he touched. Mo- 
zart died a mere youth of thirty-five. At 
that age, neither Wagner nor Verdi had 
written any of the operas upon which 
their fame must ultimately rest. Mo- 
on the other hand, beginning with 


he was only 


zart, 
Idomenio (composed when 
twenty-five and yet in some respects his 
greatest dramatic work and incontestably 
the finest opera that had up to that time 
been written) and following it with 
Figaro, Don Giovanni, Cosi fan Tutte 
and The Magic Flute, had contributed 
to the operatic repertory jewels of the 

*Mozart’s Operas. A critical study by Ed- 
ward J. Dent. New York: McBride, Nast 
and Company. 
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purest water, whose brilliance not even 
the music dramas of Wagner, written in 
the full maturity of years, | 
And Mozart also wrote symphonies and 
of equal importance in 
while Verdi 


l 
1° } 
lave dimmed, 


chamber music 
. . ‘ ; 
reaim of absolute music, 


rer, his only operatic rivals, at 


of the running. 

It is worth while recal 
mind occasionally; for there ; 
look upon \ 


a tradition and 


music lovers who 


aimost Wholly and 

as naive and out of date. ‘Io such, the 
appearance of a thick volume devoted to 
a detailed 


zart’s operas in the light of modern re- 


ZZ | ] cf | | 

searcn and present-day mus L inda S 
. : 

may seem surprising. But it is to be 
oped that they will read it; for they 
Will find it a painstaking and illuminat- 
ing study of Mozart’s greater operas, 
which cannot fail to impress them with 


ee Bas 
Ss essential modernity. 
Mr. Dent has succeeded in presenting 


Mozart most persuasively. 


e case of 


lhe comments on his n 





and development, as exemplif 

operas, are keen and convincing. ‘Lhe 

occasional examples from contemp j 
| } j 

nusical works, w ) fluenced « 


ve e apt to consi oO ty] 
. . ? 
zal not Mozartian in the least 
; , 
if ‘ nply ) mon + k 
’ 
the ] Kers of { 
1 1 
| DOOK Cars ¢ ae CE oO thre l 
or’s thorough and fruitful research in 
+ 14 f + +} ate 
e neid oT eig et century n 
} } 1 } 1 1 
don the whole e has drawn a care- 
11 
I l nd well-propor! ned f e 4 \l 
+? ] > + 1 
Z s relations to ntemporary opera 
and to his century. The musical exan 
. : ‘ = er 
pit e more Vai wie DE ti iken 
trom works which are not generally ac- 
, 1 ' , 
cessiDle ne teels throughout that the 
, 1 ' ‘ ; 
WOTK Was ai our of love, like (5 ove s 
) , ’ al 1 
Beethe ns Symphoni \ nh seems to 
, 7 7 
t of veda nore or i€ I is ee del 
Like Grove, M Dent br ngs the tacts 
f ¢ li 1 +] 
of the composer’s life into relation with 





s of the Month 


is works, so as to show as far as pos- 
iffecting their cre- 
d be flattery to say 


1 


le the influences 


tion. While it woul 
‘ af | 


- : . 
at he has succeeded as well as Grove, 
: _ , ji aan 

whose DOOK Nas Decome a classic , there 


+] .4 C os 
are the same evidences of enthusiasm and 


thoroughness and the same success in 

1 5, ° 1 1 
making his commentary thoroughly 
readable 


an extended but inter 
the claim of Carl 
} 


Is ratnetr 
esting di cussion otf 
Giesecke to the ithorship of t 


a ie libretto 
of The Magic Flute, generally attributed 


to Schikaneder. One might question the 

thors sense ¢ proportion in the promi- 
nence he ha ven to this and other mat- 
ters; but it that he has 





a iy 
made a very valuable and timely addition 


to Mozartiana. One closes the book 


with a renewed feeling of how much 
‘re is still to learn from Mozart’s im 

| , a | | a . 1 ef 17 
mortal operas The author rightfully 
sists throughout on the remarkable 
modernity of the recitatives, and for this 


lone he deserves much thanks. ‘The en- 





SO Ke¢ \ il ¢ » Tire prese if, so pret 
naturally “modern,” that he misses 

nive ppt Non er how stim 
lating, how lificant his books mav be 
i 5 IO! y are bound to be out 
of the { n by 1917 


} ] a 
iment, Dased, one IS 


to suppose, o! ireful examination of the 
q ialities that have in the past n ade fe 


tat 


the permanence of literary reputations. 
t 


lat as a 


One defect of the theory is 

: : , 
ore ition t wont wWOrkK. Is the 
quality of contemporaneity fatal to last 


riends. By 


and 


*The Passionate |] 
York: Harper 


New 





r 


ing fame? It remains to be proved that 
Mr. Wells is modern than 
h for his day, or Shakespeare or 


more was 
\Vereditl 
Homer for theirs. The unsupported 
dogma looks like a suspiciously feeble 


“ie 3 
last resort. No one denies his interest 


for us here and now. ‘To convict a man 


of his virtues—is this the way to deny 
m the glory he has earned? 

it is not a mere mean jealousy that 
scan with suspicion a fame too 

easily bestowed. “There are many suck. 

nowadays. It is right that the tough- 

minded should 


preserve an air of scepti- 
cism toward the towering reputations 


that we reviewers are industriously 
creating every day. It must be an ex- 


ri ordinarily dull novel of which in these 


, . , 7 
days some enthusiast does not publicly 


predicate immortality. 


predic 
It is the consciousness of this fact that 
imposes a certain -restraint in dealing 
th Mr. Wells’s latest book. 
present reviewer must in honestv record 
has long been Mr. Welis’s 
Imirer, and that he thinks that in The 
Passionate Friends Mr. Wells has given 


his fines 


first that he 


most notable work. If the 


+ 


h estimate placed upon this novel is 


to escape the reviewer's own reproach, 
e must attempt, however inconclusively, 
for the 


to state definite 


1 


some reasons 


It has been said that no one denies 


has | 
\Ir. Weils’s interest for our own day. 
lx 


He is supremely the 


‘modern’ novelist. 
No one else has shown such intense pre- 


ipation with those questions in which 


every one of us, 1f he Nave a spark Of in- 
elligence, must feel a Vital concern. W e 
l agnast at the portentous changes tnat 


aad , - 
ire taking place in our! 
: : ; ~~ ‘ 
We see the old comfortable so¢ al 
; | tase? 
rder breaking up bDetore our eyes, and 
. : hag ie 
wonder what monster of so sm or 
aie = , ‘ -_ 
narcnism 1s to take 
quieting note of feminism 


st symptom of a revolt that may in- 


half the i 

onquering way, compelling philosophy 
itself because its old antagonist 
impossible; and with 
discontent and 


race. ocience goes on its 


\ ve 
vOLVE 


) remake 
is achieved the 
science 


goes increasing 
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There is a new morality in the 
air, unformulated yet, but none the less 
threatening to the ancient standards. 
‘hese tremendous problems are the stuff 
of Mr. Wells’s thought. In the series 


: the 
of novels beginning with Jono Bungay 


misery. 


he has touched each of them in turn with 
his incisive intelligence. And if any one 
imagines that these are topics of merely 
nomentary importance, he is in need of 
enlightenment from some supra-earthly 
History is making, it is true, 
with unprecedented rapidity; yet prob- 
ably these big questions of 1913 will still 
be big questions a dozen or a hundred 
J 


source, 


ears hence. 
Furthermore, Mr. Wells is not merely 
abreast of the times; he has repeatedly 
hown himself uncannily able to keep in 
advance of the crest of the wave. His 
prescience is extraordinary. Here is a 
trifle by way of illustration. In The 
Passionate Friends he speaks in his fic- 
titious capacity of the remarkable school 
of Bengali poets and novelists, proposes 
a series of translations of their works 
into EF Now this book may have 
been written six months or a year ago. 
Who then outside of the narrowest lit- 
erary circles had heard of this Eastern 
literary group? Who would have dared 
prophesy that they would ever become 
known to the man in the street? Yet 
pat on the publication of The Passionate 
Friends comes the announcement that 
the Nobel prize has been bestowed on 
the Bengali Tagore, and every one is 
talking about him’ It is as though 
actually foretold the 


1 


nglish, 


Mr. Wells had 
event. 

But all this wonderful material of the 
present is, after all, the property of no 
one man. It is what he has done with 
this stuff of life, the ends to which he has 
fashioned the mat I 
achievement. ‘The importance of the 
ideas Mr. Wells has to offer us may be 
disputed, but hardly his superb gift of 
narration. If The Passionate Friends 
had no light to throw on the turbulent 
social whirlpool, if the character 
be imagined as detached from the com- 
mon life of the day, it would remain a 


ter, that constitute his 


S could 
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Wells 


more; 


story. Never has Mr. 


memorable 
le his craftsmanship count for 


mat 
never has 
° 1 | 
He can even use triumphantly a 
vice that in hands 
failure 
1 
novels have 


he seemed less conscious of his 
de- 
less sure would court 
How many 
basic scheme 
events by one 
Mr. Wells 
without 

tual distinction, 


I rie nds 


as a hackneyed trick. 
had for 
recital 
them ? 


ehair 
Cnelr 
a retrospective 


of the chief actors in 


not only uses the ancient device 


- . ‘ : 
aisaster; he gives it an ac 


as of originality. The Passionate 

is the life story of Stephen Stratton, 
written in middle age to leave for his 
young son. It is the story of a man who 


4 : 
loved two women, who with 


purpose whole, 


honesty of 


on tne steered close to 


total shipwreck, who yet by virtue of 
some big, unreasoning faith, managed to 


save some fragments of his life. “Though 
may 
there is the possibility, almost the neces- 


, , . 
the piot, in 
vays to 


sity, of melodrama in some 
way the characters manage alw 
The Lady Mary 

Christian, Stephen’s great love, is the 
finest, most complex, most bafHling char- 
acter Mr. Wells has created. She is the 
consummate flower of womanhood, 
and yet weakens 
in her rebellion at the critical moment 
and smashes two lives to bits. Stephen, 


1ate the situation. 


. ; 
aomir 


and 


yet sne is a rebel ; sne 


1 


with all his wea 


knesses and heroisms, is 


ee eee ? 
her victim, but his love is comprehensible 
Rc 1 1 | 1 | sa ; ] : 

because she has both brains and charm. 


When she voices her inmost beliefs one 


hears, 
the Woman Question, but the authentic 


mode mr woman w 


not the observations of a man 
ho, striking 
knows 
a new meaning to 
And even in this 
herself, an actual 
end, shut in a 
ircumst 


note of the 


feminism. 
remains 
W ey > her 


1 

the word 
outburst she 
individual, 


] ] 
dreadful coil ¢ ance, 


} 


tragedy. 


“11 
imposs ie ¢ 


tf oT 


has the accent of grave, reserved 
If it misses the inevitability of the high- 
| 
igedy, the 


relative. 


est tr: failure is no more than 
enou oh, the “note” of the 
1 ° > 

book is one of hopefulness. Mr. Wells 
is an incorrigible optimist ; the fact is 
of the signal triumphs of the human 


No one has a clearer sight than 


‘ 7 
otrangely 


one 


spirit. 
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; a sa 
he of the stupidity, the abysmal idiocy 
of the constitution of society ;no one feels 
more intensely the maladjustments, the 


discontent, the misery of so many of us. 


a 
But he starkly ref other 
than that something better is to come of 
all this. His first and last thought is 


always for finding a better way of doing 


uses fo bel 1ey e 


have hitl 


7 
the thing we erto done badly. 
Ot. sald ths esliie ae 3 a 

e scold the critic who is, as we say, 
merely destructive; we must then in 
decent consistency, recognise the criti 


of life who ts inveterately constructive. 
tumbd 


seem always to end in 


hese ling attempts to do 
fine things that 

1 | + l | 
he seeks to pluck some 
to make the next 
failure. He 


insoluble 


ich utter failure 
esson that wi 
ittempt a 
offers 


] 
i 


] 
L serve 
less a 


no solutions ol 


lems, but he tries in all honesty to 
point a way wherein a partial solution 

; hes 
may after innumerable attempts be 


tounc 1. 
After all, perhaps the secret of Mr 


Wells’s success with a hackneyed literary 


has recorded a genuin 


rorm 1s that he 


Make no mistake, this is 


contession. 





real a in xraphy; not in the mere lit- 

al s , but in the sense that it comes 
sti it first hand from the 5 
own experience and_ thought. e 
strongest impression that remains of Thi 
P te Friends is of the author’s in 

] ] + - 7 
tellectual nesty He may or may 


ynt he nm ft » whnile -« ranhet ° 
not be On the whole a propiit 


true 


as to that there is room for difference 
1 1 
of opinion But however much he may 


sober commonsense, outrag 


vour taste, do violence to your moral 


standards, he will not pretend. He ts 
1f those men, and they are rare, wl 


He utters 
this 


+ 


ge es 

seek the truth with passion. 

his own soul, and says: Here it is, 
7 


mixture of nobility and meanness, o 
anxious egotistical vul 
garity; at least, the soul of 
man. In this, as in much else, M: 
Wells has placed himself in the line of 
he Great Succession. If this 
the truth, joined to the wisdom 
of a man who has lived and the skill « 


one who has mastered a great craft, 


high altruism anc 


authentic 


passionat¢ 


quest of 





not genius, then it is something so very 

















like to genius that failure to see the dif- 
ference may be more pardonable than re- 
fusal to see the resemblance. 


Ward Clark. 


VIII 


FURMAN’S ‘“‘MOTHERING ON 
PEeRILoUus’’* 


Lucy 


It is a really truly story, and it is writ- 
ten with no particular care for construc- 
tion or style or anything else except the 
wish to do justice to an unusual situation 
and unusual people. And it couldn’t be 
nore appealing, even if skilled art had 

This is 

A young woman, 

bereft by death of all that made life 
worth living, seeks to bury herself in a 
mountain settlement school, back in the 
railroadless wilds of Kentucky’s hill 
She is not a teacher, has in 
fact, like so many women of the well-to- 


ken the place of its artlessness. 


what the story tells: 


country. 


do, learned nothing that seems of any use 
But she loves children, par- 

ticularly small boys, however rough and 
hopeless they may seem, and she knows 
something about gardening. As it turns 
it, she that 
iigher gardening which means a training 
young soul to grow straight and 


to any one. 


knows something too of 


of the 3 


and an understanding of the need 
and affection that hides 


ciean, 


for “‘mothering”’ 


itself under the budding sex pride of the 
ggressive young male being, while said 
male being is in the shortest and ragged- 


rt Now as a matter 


Miss Loring had to teach the 
Kentucl mtar } ¢ a See 
entucky mountain Dboys to wear short 


est of short trousers. 
yf fact 
trousers, which they considered babyish. 
But they were all the short-trouser age 
nevertheless, and a more straightforward, 
uncompromising, unconventional set of 
boys never taxed the inexperience of a 
They 
most 
very 
outspoken ideas as to the annoying use- 


. , . 
lessness of too much bathing, but most 


“surrogate mother” before. 
fight, they they 


primitive ideas of property, and 


young 


swear, have the 


+ hace af 
of these traits 


seem to spring from a 
sort of h 


exaggeration of the old Anglo- 


*Mothering on Perilous. By Lucy Furman. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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Saxon racial qualities. The people of 
these mountains are of the pure Anglo- 
Saxon strain, held pure by reason of 
their isolation from the rest of the world. 
splendid-looking, self-reliant 
men and women of action, they yet re- 
spect the “l’arning” that had been lost 
to them for years and eagerly seek it for 
their children. ‘Their family names read 
like pages of English history, and the 
given names of the children show the 
strain of poetry and love for almost for- 
gotten lore to which the lonely moun- 
taineers hold fast. ‘The men live with 
the pistol belt buckled around their 
waists, for family feuds rage hotly and 
no man’s life is safe except by eternal 
vigilance. ‘The women can take their 
part in the work of war or peace, and do 
their own particular work besides, rear- 
ing large families of healthy children. 


Strong, 


The directness of their speech harks 
back at moments to the earlier Saxon 


roots of our language, they have little 
of Romanic floweriness in what they say. 
Their customs are a primitive natural 
museum for things forgotten elsewhere. 
They still celebrate “Real Christmas,” 
“Old Christmas” they call it, on the 
6th of January, accepting the new 
date of the 25th of December only un- 
der compulsion or in politeness to rare 
. . . In this case the “brought- 
on women” of the settlement school. 
And they celebrate their Christmas in 
the good old British style by drinking, 
shooting, rioting and noise generally. 
The account of the belated funeral 
ices over the body of a young wife, 
with her bereaved husband and his new 
ife as chief mourners, is delicious. In 
those mountains it is often months be- 
fore the circuit-riding preacher can reach 
each little group of houses. So while 
deaths and births when nature 
wills, the formal celebration of them is 
postponed until the preacher may be ex- 
pected. And it was hardly to be ex- 
pected that a man left with several small 
children on his hands could wait a year 
and a half that he might celebrate his 
wife’s funeral still a widower! 
Tragedy, sharp and acute, comes into 


strangers, 


1 


go on 
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ACY 
“11 
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KATHARINE TYNAN’s “Rosi 
(GARDEN’”* 


nour, 
ple hearted f 
best love of w] 
Some lives there ire so ful vent n wa ay ble. came between her heart 


. “7% , , ° ° 1y I q 
ful happenings, replete with tragedy, nd the happiness ld have felt, came 


imaginings of tl vale besid be er lips and the kisses of 


he one love of her 


Lennox, the heroine Ww! eT lif ». f her wn < a “d he left nim 


given Mrs. Tynan 


1 


he theme for he - three months of life together, and 


‘ 
mk. It as full of inci an 1 home rd ice bravely a scorn 


coincidence an r| f tl ring fy ld. and vears f lonely repen 


tion could be, and ae - actualit ce. artly as a nected narrative, 


that ani 


the brighter i ir mir I hav 
ini the writer has 

n extraordinary woman, 
overshadowed by romance even before w! iffered an extraordinary fate. The 
her birth, is as f: 1 it a heroine t orm and ess ( he youthful beautv’s 
romance as could wish. 4 ixtes life, as wooec courted maid 


1 1 


she might have been Queen of England ind on: the dreary decade of atone- 


s of mind and 


‘ nm I el . eC! Aa i ag - i 
When, body were immured in a hermit-like re 
f her be- 
el 


; : ; ; 
had she chosen to encourage the | 
of the enamoured young king. 

too late, she solve t ar him irement, with only the care of 


h; 


for the hand of : incess, and the young calm belated happiness which came to 


alarmed statesmen had; read ti te VE , 1 ft id her to eart en the 
° = + ] 
monarch had t ‘Id. It was Sarah’s T > no longer looked or hoped 
her cousin, Lord William Gor- it, these indeed make up more of 
° | 


a ' : ’ ] 
don, whi l arly exerted its banef : 


love tor 


ot of most 


} 


influence on her life. That alone pre- w vady Saral very human, 
her from grasping the crown held 


*r reaci 


vented ibborn 
1, and later his reap- 


into her lite tore asunder what anger, a - I T 


had been a fairly happy marriage and a wittie ioods. Mrs. Tynan came 
set the beautiful woman adrift on a sea to her task with a liking for it wl 
of passion from which she emerged as a may have idealised the subject a bit, 


1 


] 


: has not robbed it of any 
*Rose of the Garden. I Katharine 


3 . ‘ 
1 . 1: . 5 + humanity. 
Tynan. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill humanity ; ; 
Company. John Carey Merritt. 
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SAMUEL G. BLYTHE’S 


) 9% 
PLAC! 
‘ " 1 1 1 
Some ¢ iildren ive to live down the 
1 1 1 
eulogies of fo ily fond parents, and 
woks ha live doy the adver- 
OOKS Nave to llve qdown the ady 


° . 1 . * 
tising riven them by their publisher .. 


sut a child or a book worth while can 
ad “eed +2 
ike 1tS Way desp e tnese adiscourave- 
ents. Mr. Blythe’s book is likely to do 
o. It is a strong, manly, straightfor- 


vard effort to paint 


American life, 


some mportant 


to paint 


them as they are, coloured only—as a 
true painting must be—by the reflection 
yf the \ ision of how the \ mi rht be. His 
hero, James Marsh, is a fair average 


type of the men who go into the business 
of politics in our country. 
Marsh is not notable for 
cept an ability to make a good speech, but 


merely an average 


s in other ways 

lever, average instructed, average acute 
ividu il, his « areer is all the more typ!- 

cal of the rank and file of those who 

make and execute our laws. 


He goes to Congress, elected by the 


help of the Boss of his district. He has 
ibitions for independence, 


eliefs that while |] 


ret an secret 
I 1e may need help for 

his ability will carry him 

on of itself. But he listens carefully 
ee 


90SS S 


the first start, hi 


instructions about “playing 


the game. And he passes on, striving 


ynestly to make his mark of himself 


t in reality the tool of one or the 
r pa ty le ider pass ( , TrK nN in un- 
known to a marked and Sunday-Supple 
nented member of Congress, from sub- 


. > ? 
rvience to county Boss, to the leader- 


ship of his home district when more 
powerful bosses desired the smaller 
boss’s overthrow. The inside working 


ranisation, ruled even vet in 


} ] liticy 


some measure by the old style politician 


who knows his 
and knows it intel- 


is more important. He 


is shown us by a man 
oroughly, 
ligently, which 
shows us that old-style politician (now 

*The Price of Place. By Samuel G. 
Blythe. New York: George H. Doran Com- 
pany. 


happily passing) his outspoken under- 
“ 


ing that politics were 


tansy 
Stall 


a necessary 
and that power is 

1] r personal plans. 
\Ir. Blythe’s book will be a revelation to 
hose good people who believe that graft 


n politics consists of petty thieving or 


means to vain powel! 


useti in helping alon 


1onev bribing. and ] ‘line pz 
yney bribing, and who cling pa- 
y to the slogan “Good men in 
gives glimpses of the powers 


that sw the political field by subtler, 
finer methods powers that can cripple 


“cood” man’s usefulness 


by realising 


not by dethroning him, but 


his ambition, And he 
heh; war = ee 
powers behind the throne in the shape 
f well-groomed, agreeable, witty men of 
individuals, 
when massed to represent 


in the public business. 


us these 


show S 


he world, delightful as 
harmful only 


rterect 
HtCTests 





ted in the “game,” it is 
liffic lt not to wax enthusiastic over 
some of the philosophy put into the 


1 


mouths of the older hands at it, in Mr. 
Blythe’s book. 

When Marsh first big 
in the House, on some point of 
the Constitution, Senator Paxton from 
I itful old Brer 
Fox who knows the game from every 


his home county, a delig 
viewpoint, praises hi f his isd 
wooint, praises him for his wisdom. 


makes his 
speec h 


] 
} 


Constitution. 
back 
make the 


If in speak on the 


doubt, 
never get into trouble 


You'll 
| 


home or anywhere else if you 


Constitution your specialty. There is 


no local politics in the Constitution, no 


State politics, no factional dispute. It is 


there, grand, gloomy and peculiar, and you 
can go as far as vou like with it, and get 
people who don’t 


a lot of applause from 


know whether vou are talking sense or rub- 
bish. 


seen a great many 


I’m older than you are and I’ve 
men get along under the 


itecting egis of the Constitution who 


] 


wouldn’t have arrived anywhere if they 


hadn’t been 


harmless institution 


smart enough to pick out that 
as a specialty. 

There is much more one would like 
to quote, if space permitted. But the 
ag? ‘ age 

following, on politics as newspaper copy, 


¢ 


| 
oo good to be suppressed: 


The reporters took Marsh’s side, as is the 
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with virtuous political correspondents, 


against boss rule, 


way 


they being always for op- 
position creates copy, while support of the 
kee} 


things out of the papers or putting things in 


that 


organisation consists mostly in ing 


are not necessarily in line with the 


tacts. 

Marsh’s 
ith him, and 
ious too. She has 


Washington 


ambDl- 


wife went to 
Marsh’s wife was 
little int 
| 


1 | ’ 1 ° 
husdand s Dusiness or 


a 
} 


Ww 


as imate 
her 
professional affairs as the average Ameri- 
has, her ambition was an- 


around his neck to drag 


knowledge ot 


and 
other millstone 


can wife 
him down in soul while furthering his 
upW ird career. ‘The story is so big with 
throbbing actuality that it does not need 
the innocent little love affair of Marsh’s 
pretty In fact the love i 
seems forced artificially into the 
Which raises 
gestion, Will a book which may be 
called the Great American Novel be 


in which tl 


daughter. inter- 


est pic- 


an interesting sug- 


ure. 


the love of a man for a 


ief theme? 


J. Marchand. 
XI 


BosSHER’S 
HApPPINESS’’* 


KATI LANGLEY “THE 


Hous! 


The colour that life takes on when we 
look h, though young, 
ire the doubt t 
all over for us, has 
tempted many a gifted word-painter. 
Death seems so immeasurably far off to 
the young mind, and the effect upon it 
of a realisation that the grim shadow is 
slowly, but surely drawing 
all the glow which is youth’s by 
right brings out the hidden traits, good 
or bad, as nothing else can do. The 
theme has attracted more than one artist. 
In the House of Happiness Kate Lang- 
ley Bosher country 
rium for consumptives as background 

of I 


young ne 
shadow 


O! 


; a “- 
it it with eves whic 
saddened 


its joys may soon be 


1 


hat 


already DY 


down over 
rosy 


shows us a sanita- 


tor the 


resting under the 


meeting two arts 
ot doubt as to 
ll be theirs. Of 
Kate 
and 


how much of life may sti 


House of 


Bosher. 


By 


Harper 


Happiness. 


New York 


*The 
Langley 
Brothers. 


of the Month 


1 


course, the resemblance to the theme of 
Ships That Pass in the Night will come 
ader. But done 
h here for the picture to stand 
feet. “The American setting, 
the American types, remove it sufficiently 
Mrs. H ir! id n’s book, 
ter’s English fig 
from Sudermann’s 


the thing is 


to every re 
well enougn 


on 1fts 


own 


| as the lat- 
irom as tiie if 
res removed her work 
cycle Morituri, 


a 
nas Nad. 


, 
play 
t handling the theme 
] 1 7 (1 } : 

it the knell has not yet sounded defi- 
r Taska Laird and Rives Col- 
the 


greyness in 
attra 

Sanitarium 
of | 
the patients 


y} 


augh- 


notes 
opeless enough to 
“ae 

» do not feel 
the situation. 

c fault, 


} saw 
cheerier 


but 


e book 
most of the people in the 
ium in Bedford seem to be there 
vanity. But for 
the young business man 
ing’ in own 
was a tragedy 
ip and be forced to think 
The 


Mnys 


redom Or 
‘é ° g °® 

arriy his 

ion, it 

lone. introspection 
he had not 
it himself and life, however, 
him from the woman 
hallower world that had 


When he fol- 


who is 


many t 
who 
en his before. 
ah 1 1 

lows ‘laska, the real woman 
and soul, not merely a tai- 
lor’s puppet, into the heart of the Vir- 
ginia mauntains, days of happiness dawn 

scr 

Che | 


engaging 


fiesh, blood 


ttle French doctor is a 
figure, and the peppery 
\MacKenzie a type which many a charac- 
joy portraying on the 
incidents in this 
it is the people. We 


it as on a pleasantly spent 


} 
ror them. 


most 


ter actor would enj 
It is the 


hat 
th- 
tilal 


age. 
1 
bor VK 


look back on 


1 


summer where great changes have come 
life, but few 
dents | > iarked the passing ed: 

ients have marked the passing of days. 
But the many events that do happen to 
the small known to 
“Cricket,” keep things moving for the 


for our inner outer inci- 


° 1 
active DOY, uS as 





others as well. Cricket’s philosophy of 

life is delicious, his definition of the 

“maybe-er” expresses something we all 
t, although we may not have for- 

mulated it clearly to ourselves. 

female 


A maybe-er is a real 


That is, all I 


person gen- 


erally. 


know are females, 
though a lot of ladies ain’t and some men 
are. . . . There’s Mis’ Lemmon.  She’s 


always thinking something is going to hap- 


en. If it rains maybe the crops will rot, 


and if it’s dry maybe there'll be a drought, 
and every time a calf or a pig or a lamb or 
i baby gets born she thinks maybe it will 
die before it grows up. And she’s afraid 
to put her money in the bank because maybe 

will get stolen, and if you’ve got a pain 
in the back of your neck she always says 
maybe it’s that appendix thing. . . . If she 


hard 


ell squint before it 


can squint luck out of a happening 


starts to come, and 


she’s disappointed if it don’t come.” 


Haven’t we all met just such people? 
Mrs. Bosher has enriched our language 
with a word long needed in the “may- 


De-e! 


az, Bradle Storer. 


XII 


MARIA Daviess’s “THE 


Box’”* 


"THOMPSON 
‘TINDER 


When a good cook has found a recipe 
he desired result 


attained, sne 





ts are unfail- 
is wise enough not 
Miss 
her 


least, are constt ucted 


to stray too far from its formula. 
Daviess shows this wisdom in that 
latest books, at 
an unfailing formula for the brew- 
of the love story. ‘There may be 
riation in detail and setting, but 
the make-up is fundamentally the same. 
We know from the beginning how it is 
all going to turn out, but it 


read | 


¢ 
t 
} 
i 


is so pleas- 


along and g 


find everythin 
out so neatly according to 
this 
The new- 


recipe, that our foreknowledge in 


ase is only an added charm. 


*The 


Daviess. 


Box. Sy 


York: 


linder 
New 


Maria Thompson 
The Century Com- 


pany. 
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est dish 


readers 


Miss Daviess offers her many 
is enclosed in a setting of old 
Kentucky, as attractive as certain kinds 
of old English pottery. The beautiful 
Harpeth Valley forms a widespread back- 
ground for the adventures of Evelina 
Shellby, when after several years of art 
study in Paris she returns to her ances- 
tral home to inoculate sleepy Glendale 
with the thought. 
Evelina has some very advanced ideas, 
for Glendale at any rate, and she also 
} being young, pretty 
She arouses the various 


virus of modern 


1as_ several suitors, 
and_ talented. 
types of Southern women,—they are ap- 
pealingly human and very real as Miss 
Daviess has portrayed them—and she in- 
troduces a firebrand heart of 
the peaceful community in the person of 
Jane Mathers, the New England mil- 
lionaire New Woman. 

modernity, the Suffrage fight, and a rail- 
road all at once, and the story of how 
it does it is most delightfully told by 
Miss Daviess. It is not so much in the 
unfolding of a plot that this writer scores 
It is in her portrayal 
of new or accustomed types, and in her 
dialogue, so delightfully commonplace 
and deliciously human. ‘The following 
description of Evelina’s Cousin James 
and hold is too good to resist 
quoting it; from Evelina’s own words: 


nely 


into the 


Glendale gets 


her best success. 


his house 


Cousin James is a healthy reversion to the 
primitive type of Father Abraham, and he 
that 
that 


aristocratic him 


that old 


has so much moss on 


he reminds me of grey crag 


hangs over Silver Creek. Artistically he is 


perfectly beautiful in an Old-Testament 


fashion. He lives in an ancient rambling 


house across the road from my home, and 


he is making a souvenir collection of dere- 


lict women. Everybody that dies in Glen- 


dale leaves him a derelict, and, including 


his mother, he now has either seven or nine 


female charges, depending on the sex of 
Sallie Carruther’s twin babies, which I can't 
exactly remember, but will wager is fem- 


inine. 


The Woman Movement, as it hits 
Glendale, develops some new wrinkles. 








> ] } ‘} } 

But on the whole the Glendalians rather 
ww t lik t And t y seem, after 
ne esitation ) ve @g sped the 

deep and simple truth th Miss Da- 

\ Vi l cl SINL SE tence, Wor! ls 


} t lin ] ] tlw 7 he 
tha inger ion? and pleasantly In the 


memory after the charming little book 
.] ] 1 doubt } 
Ss closed; or iS Wliil doubtiess be its 
' 
ite, after it has Deen pas ed on to some 





Some Light Fiction 


hope will enjoy it 


And truly, if the world is in the dusk of 
what can men and 
tight and feel their way 


Grace Merchant. 


SOME LIGHT FICTION* 


BY PHILIP G. HUBERT, JR. 


the several nights: of the man who came 
p through the dark and the fighting 

(often in such a ruck of fighting that he 
couldn’t hear voices) ; how he was pun- 
shed by m« broken by self, and healed 
woman: indeed t for her, he 


: ; 
brute to put on his powers and attain 
th rt Y lx f + ' n adil 
the ce n 1 uty of the human aduit 
in this year Or our Lo | oii paid tne 


price; she was the man-mal 
the World-Man shining ahead.” 


Such is part of the preface that 





h t I t 
Will Levington Comfort gives to his 
story Down Among Men, and it affords 
a fair enough sample of the matter and 
espe ] y the I ine ofa I »k w] h, 
id it been more de tely one thing, 
ent made a bigger mark \l 

(omtort can w te W th i certain | - 
turesque force that has its value. It is, 
o be sure, the style of the Vspaper 
reporter Tt ing at wh te he t b t it 
S ette ri 1 spots i d h story if t ld 


After All. B Mar Chol 


more simply and shorn of hysterical and 
often meaningless torrents of protest 
against things as they are, would be 
retty certain to interest readers who 
vant a story first and last and all the 
time. Apparently he has seen some stir- 
ictures at close range. He makes 
is hero, a certain John Morning, do 


wonders as a poor devil of a newspaper 


reporter sent out to Asia to report the 
( ese troubles of 1900. He has no 
\ o standing among newspaper 
yrrespondents, no education to speak of, 
nothing but a dogged determination to 


bring in the biggest 


story of the campaign. He meets with 
tupe is ol s, endures incredible 
Iships and yet triumphs. His great 
ry, which he writes aboard ship on his 


way ba om China, is accepted as a 
wonder by the American press. For a 
time he is  successf il. Then his old 
and 


. - : , 
e goes to pieces, to De aved in the end 
, 


. l es } 
enemy, drink, gets le Dest 


Vy the love ot young woman who sees 


n wonderful qualities that no one 
CSE d es, | I ign all his troubles 
\Iorning preserves his sympathy with the 
bmerged millios nd the book over- 
s; with outbursts of friendship for 
? ? 1 
der r out irsts supposed to be 
’ ° | 
la to fraught with tremen- 


lous meaning. Philosophy is mixed in 


instance: 


There is a certain excellence in the 





ne. Alone, a man or 
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woman is either ahead or behind the crowd. 
In the latter case he is imbecile or defective, 
and God is God is in the 
What a splendour 
to stand in the full light. The crowd keeps 
the light Maiming, 


cruelty is in the crowd—light is 


with him. 
forward solitudes, too. 
from itself. suffering, 
divided 


there, and warmth is the low heat of men, 


grand vitality of the Sun. 


It seemed to him that a man's life 
after husk of illusion. He had torn 
thinking each 

And what 
hat 


is husk 
them away one after another, 
time he had come to the grain. 
was the sum of his finding so far? 


God is eternal; that man loves God best by 


serving that greatness is in the work- 


men; 
ing, not in the result; that a man who has 


nd his 


sunlight, and 


work has come into the soul’s 


that service for man is its rain. 


hese were not husks. 

For readers who want such nuggets 
on every page Down Among Men will 

a treat. 

A — of Filipino blood in the veins 
of Richard Nelson, whose father was an 
American ype whose mother was part 
Filipino, was the streak that wrecked 
the fortunes of a promising young couple 
in David Potter’s The Streak. Anne 
Churchill, whom Nelson married, has all 
judices of her Southern 


that her husband 


ancestors, 
iscovers 
Filipino her dies. ‘To be 

re, Nelson had already taken pains to 
kill it. He had left his young wife in 


aqawnen s he d 
] 
iove 


Manila to the society of fascinating army 
ofhcers while he ran after an ‘a love 


*t him more than half-way. Mrs 
Nelson finds a ch an pion and 
the splendid Colonel Critt enden, and 
tter Nelson is bro ght home de ad, hav- 
eader 
lhe 


2 
} 


Mrs. 


ougnt 


a ¢ onsoler 


1"! 


peen killed 


: : : ae 
to infer that all will 


: a 
in an accident, the 1 
be well. 


as so 


1: . : 
mei 1S depicted, 


SCcl- 


noweve 
1 ; 

teeis that 

1 1 . 

been aeceive d once, 


Lan ‘mtn his — ow 
o look well into is antecedents betore 


nating a person that one 
Nelson, havin 


y 


making another leap. His st1 


eak may not 
rht well be 


blood, but it mi 
something just as bad. If Mr. 


be coloured 


Potter is 


to be society in Ma- 
nila is not all that it might be. When 
not engaged in political conspiracy or 
commercial rascality, running after an- 
other man’s wife seems to be the popular 
pastime. Nevertheless it is to its pictures 
Manila’s social li 
most of its interest. 
A Mesalliance is an unpretentious lit- 
tle story by Katharine Tynan of a man 
who marries beneath him socially because 
he finds that the woman is well worth it. 
Nature’s noblewoman and 
Ralph Bretherton, an old bachelor, prob- 
ably does well to ignore the world’s opin- 
ion. Incidentally Mr. Bretherton is 
confused by a young girl, his ward, wl 


ao 2 x 
taken at his word, 


fe that the book owes 


She is a 


who 
is declared by his friends to be dying of 
His friends say that he 


love for him. 


ought to marry her, and he is weak 
enough to yield. For many pages there 


is danger of ac atastrophe. But the stars 
shape of a younger man come to 
id he marries a woman of his 
own age who loves him, weak as he is. 
Whether a weak man is worse than a 
vicious one is the question likely to con- 
After All, in which 


in the 
his rescue, a 


front the reader of 
Mary Cholmondeley, who wrote Red 
Pottage years ago, tells the story 
of a girl who has a lot of experience 
with men of both kinds. Annette is an 
attractive English girl who, having come 
to grief in the Paris maelstrom and been 
deserted, decides to throw hetself into 
he Seine. A good-natured idiet, Dick 
by name, divines her when he 
finds her gazing down at the water under 

Pont Neuf and invites her to spend a 
week with him at Fontainebleau. She 
consents, and he buys her a wedding ring 
The next day 


some 


+ 


purpose 


art 
for the looks of the thing. 


he is stricken with paralysis. Annette 
nurses him for a while, but runs away 
before his English relatives arrive. She 
finds shelter in England with some aunts, 


happen to live in the 
family of the 


to Fontaine- 


and of course they 
| oy | 

village with the 

fellow who took her 

bleau and died soon after she left him. 

Among those English relatives Roger, 

who, though . ilf-betrothed to his cousin 


falls is Annette. All 


vo Or 
oung 


Janey, love with 
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° —— . s ba 
the men in the book do, for that 

Roger is a prig and can’t marry a 
viel about w 


hom there are 


comes to light. ‘He 
hesitates through hi ilf the seongr and is 
inced when Annette offers the 


sacrifice of her peer name in order to 


that lying Dick left 


only cony 


FIVE m the tortune 
: , , 
m. Annette knew t] li t Dick had made 
— . 
iWwiil E¢ sf er ime asa W itness W 


to be ft ind. VW} I one s] ou 
to marry Roger 1 S a mystery, for he is as 
But apparently half the 
and if good 
women did not love weak men what 
| become of he 

lwo \ ylumes of snort stories preser\ 
in book form the best of 


Mrs. Mary Raymond Sh 


Hopper. 


recent work by 
ipman Andrews 
Mrs. Andrews, 
rhe Eternal 
‘Amici 


and by fa 
WhO Calis 


{ 
Masculine, is at her 


l | 
the tale of a broken-down inventor 
whose college mates ol long ago help his 


faithful wife to fill h im with new hope. 


THE 


HERE are two letters which come to us 
as a result of the publication, in the No- 
vember issue, of Mrs — R. 

in’ tl “Pennsylvania Dut 

1 Backgrounds for F 

"te pee them we take 
occasion to outline the 
BooKMAN. Whether the writ 


( 
ame se erat row? 17 hj - her esti 
paper 1s rignt or wrong 1n Nis or ner es 


position or tne 


mate of a State or a section is not within 
Frankly, that 
is none of our business. We asked Mr. 
Harben, Mrs. Martin, ong Daviess, 
and Mr. Dixon (to 


sion to papers that ive already ap- 


our province to decide. 


confit the qaiscus- 


peared) to 
cause we fe 
reading public their 
ed with North C 


Bi 
see, the so-called 


clos ely 


arol in Tent nes- 


assoc lat 


‘Pennsy “ame Dutch” 
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o 
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“The 


that will strike a 


Cam- 
paign lrout,” respon- 
ive ( hord 1 in fi shermen. 

\Ir. Ho 1ows fancy and humour 
that already 
popular in magazines. His 
Hi —— in the Night,” the 


the book, is a 


in many p sedhwe have 

proved 

‘What 

story tha 1 itle to 
two dolls left all night on , 

uxembourg Garden 

Fishing of Su- 


i 


tale of 








] 
L 


zanne,” in which a little girl of four 

plays at fishing from her balcony and ‘ 
ngs up ama yus catch in the shape 

f love letters for her aunt, is delight- 

illy told 
No itch of ilf a dozen books of fic- 

tion would be complete without a crime 

nd mystery story of some kind, and so 


b How: ar 1 McGrath 
es us a lovely girl, stolen pearls as 
rue love, a hero who 
and a villai 


‘ets into no end Ot trouble n 


vho, it is to be hoped, gets into jail. 
\ll this in the space of 140 pages. So 

t things happen on every page, as 
should be the in all good mystery 


BAG 


were going to 
going to praise 
] ~ ] 

mple, in an early 
Bacheller is to wri 

Country of New York 
is enough for us to know Mr. 
Bacheller as the author of Eben Holden 
and Dri and I. To indicate, 


rhtly, that he emphasise this 


say it; whether they were 

ltl a For eXa 
issue, Mr. Irving 
of the North 


ate. It 


even 
; 
phase, 


or ignore that phase of life in a section 


RP 1 , : 
that ne has made 


so thoroughly his own, 


1 | = 1 
would pe not ng more nor less than an 


HAVEN, 


BOOKMAN”: 


GRAND MICHIGAN. 
Epiror oF “THE 
The Pennsyly 


Dutch (if 


ania Germans, or the Penn 


sylvania one prefers the “mis 
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nomer”), should be able to derive no little 
satisfaction from an article by Helen R. 
Martin in the November BookKMAN—an 
article wherein the writer, although repeat- 
ing many of her former accusations, and 
even giving vent to some additional ones, 
nevertheless in effect pleads guilty to prac- 
tically all the charges the friends of these 
people have ever brought against her. It 
has always been contended by these apolo- 
gists that, although many of the conditions 
Mrs. Martin portrays are true, and although 
much of her criticism and ridicule is justi- 


] 


“17 
il ic 


fied, still, she has represented these peop 
by their most brutal and repulsive elements 


ial knowl- 


ge of or has maliciously disregarded the 





ind has either had only a superf 





lives of the better and nobler types. 

That she has selected for her stories the 
worst rather than the best side of their life 
she, on page 245, now frankly and bluntly 
acknowledges. There is even more than 
this: at the close of her article she seems 
to have a vague idea that there is material 
for novels based on the best side of this life, 
1s instanced in the example she mentions, 
where a Mennonite woman resigns her 
school rather than give up the garb of her 


Mrs. Martin can see no reason why one 
like herself, who has viewed this life from 
the outside and has “no drop of Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch blood in her,” cannot see more 


clearly and truly than those who are of that 


descent. As for myself, there is probably 
no drop of blood in me that is mot of that 
lineage. I was born and reared among 
them, and lived among them more than 
twenty years—that is, among the Mennon- 
ites—and it is difhcult for me to see how 
any one who has had no such experience 
can fully understand them. To the inner 
ife of these people as I have known it 
Mrs. Martin is utterly blind, and no writers 
of the present day, so far as I have read, 
even those who have tried to be fair, have 
succeeded in interpreting it. If any have 
done so, they must have been denied access 
to the pages of the magazines. 

As to Mrs. Martin, I make the charge that 
ilthough she has professed to portray the 
life of the Mennonites, she, so far as her 


earlier works indicate, has probably never 


ro) 


spent twenty-four hours in a representative 
Mennonite home and never attended any of 
their services. She has written quite ex- 
tensively about the New Mennonites, or Re- 
formed Mennonites, but these comprise only 
about two thousand of the sixty thousand 
Mennonites in the United States. Why judge 
the whole denomination by a small division, 


which is decidedly more extreme than the 


main body? 


But why, Mrs. Martin wonders, do those 
of us who have gone away from these 
people, and have rejected their religion and 
customs, idealise them and speak in their 
defense? I can answer from experience. 
Mrs. Martin is to the Pennsylvania Germans 
what Robert G. Ingersoll was to the Chris- 
tian religion. Like him she has written only 
of the faults and the weaknesses. Thousands 
have been grateful to her at one time or 
another for denouncing the absurdities and 
the hardships, just as millions have been 
grateful to Ingersoll for helping to break 
the shackles and horrors of the old-fashioned 
dogmas. But when the shackles are broken 
and we are free, when antagonism has spent 
its force, and venom has left our hearts, we 
then see that in our vehemence we have gone 
too far to the other extreme, and we gradually 
swing back to the more moderate and fairer 
attitude. Wherever we are then in the 
world, we want to stand on our own foun- 
dation—not as destrovers, but as individuals 
and as citizens. It is then our temperament 
reasserts itself, the old love of sincerity, of 
plainness, of quiet, of truth, of home, of 
spirituality. As examples of such living it 
is not surprising, then, if we recall the lives 
of our own people, who with all their faults 
have possessed these virtues in a degree for 
which we often look in the world in vain. 

Io Mrs. Martin, with her epicurean phi- 
losophy, these virtues seem to make no ap- 
peal; they are tame and unheroic and 
uninteresting. To those, however, who 
esteem the disciplines rather than the indul- 
gences of life: to those who see more in life 
than the pleasures and the entertainments of 
1e transient years, the Mennonites will ap- 
pear in a totally different light. 

One could well hope that the Mennonites 
and the other stern sects would greatly relax 


in their austerity, that instead of keeping 
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world they would mingle ignatior he slanders of Mrs. Martin 
their influence. i é f wing 1ey have studied their 
is to accuse ¢ l ) ; hi . leir n icteristics and their 
ven the truth is they pr | achie nent ind hundrec »f thousands of 
' nt Tix ; 
present lives in 


convictions. 


com 

Penns 
ght need 
rised mail 


of inde 


They make 


backbone 


hand, 
entiousness 
an obsession, and hence 
and darken their lives. 
Mrs. Martin has helped to re 
vice. a 1 I ago the Pennsyl 
| 


Gern ‘ by the prejudice o 


blushed to 


SENTENCED 
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No woman, when the lamps are lit, will run 
Glad to my doorway with her little one, 

‘To meet and kiss me; and no more my child 
Will clutch these weary fingers, blood-defiled, 
Or pull my beard, ah no! To-morrow n 
Will bring no shining faces framed in li 


And my dog, Bob—they say he misses me, 
I hope they feed him! Close akin were we. 
7 "1 , 
Under the dog’s law I was only strong, 
; But by the man’s law, mad I was, and wrong. 
(sod should have given me a stronger soul 


Such bulk of body-madness to control! | 


Yes, I blan _s God, I, who so soon must face | 
The whirlwind of His anger in disgrace! 
For, if His wrath be on me, He must know 
I was but an try too. He made me so. 
Yet I repent, O God, forgive—forgive 
This blasphemy would die if I might live. 


I dare not bl ime T! ee. God. IT am foo near 
The ultimate precipice of human fear. 
I will go humbly, I, who long to stay; 


I will put love and hope of life away, 


I dare not front Thee, God; yet not the whole \ 
Of my rash deed was of my own mad soul: 
Strange impulses from a far-reaching past 

Hurried my blood, poured to my head the vast 
Swift-pulsing current of a wilder man, 


, °t ta, 
And I fell—back to where my life began. 


For this I die! Five centuries ago, 
Old stories say, I had escaped this woe; 
I had been made a knight; rough minstrelsy 
Had glorified my deed of enmity. 
Strange justice in this death that I await 


Because I live five hundred years too late! i 


1 


Nay, more; perhaps I live an age too soon. 


In later times men will not wait till noon 
To teach the rising day the ways of peace. 


r “11 1 


Chev will begin at dawn. Nor will love cease 


With those who merit loving. Men will shed 
Drv tear fi r us, the brutal beaten lead! | 


—ngeeetliee——i 
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BeFor_E the birth of the Princess Roya 


in November, 1840, 





] 
no direct heir had 





been born to a reigning British Sover- 

. ae >. 

eign for nearly eighty years. The Princ 
George IV, 


, : 
born in 1762, two vears after his fath- 





Regent, afterward Was 






and the death in child- 


Regent’s dau Fnter, 





rince 
otte, 


irth of the | 
arta 
til 


Princess Char when she was only 
] 
I 





l vivie 





y remembered. 





was now 

Charlotte, and the 
birth of her first child was regarded with 
nation. It 


ria 








a certain anxiety by the 


might prove to be th 



























e only child, and in 


ang on the 





that event much would 
preservation of its life. * 
of the “Old Royal F 
next in succession were not popular, 
the little Royal ma 


locne?} ee , hld nf 
described as having been the child of 


[hose members 
amily’ who were 
Princess vy truly be 
many prayers. 

It was natural that Queen Victoria 
should have recourse to Prince Albert’s 
) 
Baron 

ia 4 “1 
so that he was a SKIlil 


ee ee gy ae 
confidential adviser, Stockmar, 


the more 
clan. 


} 


don 


Stockmar therefore came to Lon- 
early in November. ‘Those were 
not the days of trained nurses, but rather 
of the types immortalised by Dickens, 
and it is interesting to find the shrewd 
old isti 


vance of his time, 


1 


German, characteristically in ad- 


, . ' “apc 
be most careful in the choice of 





for a n’s education begins the first 
day of his life and a lucky choice I re 


, 
gard as the greatest and 

1 1 ” 
bestow on the expe ted Stranger. 


enough, no biography h 


as the 


a ‘ 
and interesting men of 


Str ande ly 
7 
about the 


most rem 


Woman u ho, mothe 


rkabli 


é l 11m 


Md 
a) 
PG ¢ 


been called “much more the son of his 


is fortunate in being able to offer to its 7 


erickh—eldest daughter of Queen J ictori 


the enemy of Bismarck and the mother 
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finest gift we- 


r of Kaiser 


tinction. The pres 
mother than of his father.” 
iders the 


sses certainly some claim to d1 


of the 





‘ARLY YEARS 


On November 12th 


the Court arrived 


it Buckingham Palace, 


where on the 


| > ° l “ee y 

21st the Princess was born. ‘‘For a mo- 
‘ 2 3 2f 0) ‘sé 5 +) 
n it ONLY, tile Jueen Says, was Tt 
: ; é Nia 
Prince « sappointe it its being a daugh 
ter ind not a so 
| t f ¢} monarc} n 

( cre oT € mona \ 

1 , ' ’ 1 , , 
ngiand is ¢ ngved so much, Doth ab 
eae ] ] = ] + +] 

S( itely ind so re eiy oO the peo- 
, , = , 

pie f t t Ss ditt > us to rea ( 








r 

w] cn st ll subDsisted before O een 
Victoria had had time to win the full 
onfidence of er s ects It is not 
therefore re lly Ssurp lg that the lit le 
rl ess R | > 1A ¢ been reete | 
on I t ) wit 1 shower of 

tures. } P aii a rk 

e Tor tive retin ( t 

Still, ood deal of ugh humour 
lavished on the Pring vas kindly in its 
ention, though sometimes there was a 
ting the tail For instance, Mel- 
vourne, the Prime Minister, was shown 
lurse, pro idly presenting the Princess 
Royal to John Bull: “I hope the caudle 

s to your lik , Mr. Bull. It must be 


quite a treat, fo ave not 1d \ 
for a long time John Bull replies 
‘Well, to tell vo e truth, Moth 
\Ielbourne, I think the caudle the best 
yf it, for I had ed for a boy 
\Ielbourne’s erly devotion to the 
Queen was indeed a piece of luck for 
t if ifurists tT ft day A cartoon 
entitled “Old S« ts in New Charac- 
, , 7 ’ 7 ° 1 
ters shows Nim adresse is a nurse witn 
e infant Princess in his care; she Is sit 
r appeared and ve ittle is known 
Wi II of Germany, one of th 
lay the most? ’ } many ul 1 


nt Kaiser has always 
The BOOKMAN 
Empress Fred- 
fifty 


biog aphy of the 


figure at Berlin for 
War Lord of Germany. 


central véars, 
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ting in a tiny carriage, with Lord John 
Russell as outrider, 

It was arranged that the christening 
should take place in London on February 
10th, the anniversary of the Queen’s 
m; urriay ge, 7 infant receiving the names 
of Vi Adelaide M: ry Louise. Even 
ie sakes Y of — Princess Royal in- 
ical poem. 


the « 


spired a long sati One verse 


ran: 


so bold 


water so nice 


This is the Bishop, and intrepid, 


A-making the and so tepid, 


Io christen the Baby, who’s stated, no doubt, 


Her objection to taking it “cold without.” 


The sponsors were Prince Albert’s 
brother, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and 
Got! a | represented in his absence by the 


King of the 
Dowager (Ade- 
Glou ester, the 
Duke 
bourne remarked of the 
“How 


cons¢ ious 


Duke of Wellington), 
Jelgians, the Queen 
ide), the Duchess of 
hess of Kent, 
sex. Lord Mel 
Princess to the Queen next day 
she looked about her, quite 
all about herself! This 
formed!’ 
rreed 


and the of Sus- 


that the stir was 
haracter is 
. Minister would | lave ag 
with Se kmar’ s view that a man’s edu- 
and presumably also a woman’s) 
rst day of life. 


cation 


begins with the fi 


Prince Albert sent a vivid account t af 
the eremony to th le D 
remon e venerab owager 
Duchess of Got! la: 
“The christening went off very well. 


little great-grandchild 


ehaved 
with great propriety, and like 


| a Chris- 
was awake, but did not cry 
at all, and seemed to crow with immense 
satisfaction at the lights and brilliant 
uniforms, for she is very intelligent and 
observing. The ceremony took place at 
half-past six P.M., and was 
then we had some instru- 
health of the little 
drunk with enthusiasm. 

The little girl bears the Arms in 
iddle of the English, which 


tian. She 


after it there 
a dinner, and 
mental music. The 
one was great 
Saxon 
looks 
\ 
The Princess Royal, like her brothers 
1 sisters, led an ideal hildhood. All 
through her later life she often referred 
to the unclouded happiness of these early 


569 


years, and it comes out equally clearly 
in the published correspondence of her 
sister, Princess Alice. In this matter 
both Prince Albert and Queen Vic- 
toria were in advance of their time, and 
the Prince, especially, perceived, what 
was not then at all generally believed, 
that children could be made happy with- 
out being spoiled. 

Perhaps the most sensible decision of 
the parents was that the Royal children 
should come in contact as little as pos- 
sible with the actual life of the Court 
Not that the tone of the Court was bad; 
on the contrary, it w se singularly high, 
but the Queen and Prince Albert knew 
the subtle danger of even innocent pet- 
ting and flattery on young and impres- 
sionable minds. 

So it was that the 
very little 
in-waiting 


Royal children had 
the Queen’s ladies- 
were only seen 

by them for a few after din- 
ner at dessert, or when driving out with 
parents. ‘The Queen and _ the 
entrusted the care of their sons 
and daughters exclusively to persons who 
their whole confidence, and 

with whom they could be in constant 
direct communication. Both were kept 
regularly informed of the minutest de- 


to do with 
1 


indeed they 
moments 


1 . 
their 


Prince 


po ssessed 


tails of what was being done for their 
children, and as the princesses grew 
older they had an English, a French, 


who were, in 
superin- 


and a German governess, 
their turn, responsible to a lady 
tendent. 

It has been the custom of late to speak 
as if the children of Queen Victoria had 
been over-educated and over-stimulated. 
This was at least partly true of their in- 
fancy, but if they had been really over- 
educated, they would not have turned 
out as well they did later, nor would 
they have all delighted in looking back 
with fond reminiscence to their earliest 
years. 

The Princess Royal was soon 
nised by all about her as intellec- 
tually the flower of the happy little flock. 
She was clever, self-willed, and high- 
spirited; learning everything that was 
put before her with marvellous intelli- 


recog- 


1 
those 







































$7° 





gence and rapidity. Her dearest friend 


and companion was her sister the sweet- 
natured, pensive Princess Alice, who was 
after the Prince of Wales, 
ived for some years 
was exactly alike. They 
shared the same lessons, the Same amuse- 

both | 
and of drawing; both 


ments, the same interests; 
strong love of art 
were, if anything, over-sensitively alive 
he claims of duty and of patriotism. 
Naturally the most detailed and ac- 
f the Princess Royal’s 
be derived trom the cor- 
Lady Lyttelton, 
was appointed Governess to the 
Royal children in April, 1842. 
; : , a 


This lady, who was then approaching 


hg | 
respondence of Sarah 


Who 


1 _* 1 


her fiftyv-fifth birthday, 


was the daugh- 
the second Earl Spencer, and sis- 
ter of that Lord Althorp who was a 
member of Lord Grey’s Reform Mini: 


try, and who played a notable part in 





politics rather by his strength of charac 


ter than by any commanding ability. 
Lady Sarah married the third Lord Lyt- 

1813. It is interesting to re- 
son, afterward the fourth 
Mrs. Glad 


Sarah Lz ly 


telton in 
call that her 
Lord Lyttelton, married 
stone’s sister, Miss Glynne. 

Lyttelton was widowed in 1837 after a 
singularly happy married li 
afterward Queen Victori 


life, and soon 
appointed her 
a lady-in-waiting. 

When, some four years later, she 
given the responsible post of Governess 
to the Royal children, 
very well known to the Queen and the 
Prince Consort, as well as to their « losest 
Lord Melbourne, for 


proved the appointment, de- 


was 


} 


, 
she was already 





advisers. instant 
heartily ap 


1 : ] 1 


well 


claring that no other person so 
qualified could have been selected. 
, 


‘The picture or the Princess Royal 


which her guardian draws in these let- 
ters is one of an extraordinarily winning 
‘ _ ® 


though precocious child, and if it seems 
to modern judgment that the precocity 
h stimulated, it must 
are back in the 


was rather too mut 
be remembered that we ( 
forties, when a s ientific study of the 
psychology of infants was not dreamed 


of. Moreover, it is abundantly evident 
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incess had such a way 


with her, “‘so innocent arch, so cunning 
: “uae : 

mpile, that it n t nave required no 
ordinary resolution to avoid spoiling her, 
while even the most scientific modern 
expert wo p ly have found it 

ae rae ‘ Bas 

very a TO ¢ iV ( line between over- 


stimulation and proper encouragement 

li rence. 
Lyttelton had her first glimpse 
s Royal in July, 1841. She 
fat, firm, fair, 
absurdly like 
the Queen.” Her look was grave, calm. 
1 she surveyed the 


omposedly. She 


( ft omp ny f 
’ } A . a 
was shown at her carriage window to 
the populace; and Lady Lyttelton, not- 
the universal grin in all faces, de- 
l 3 tl if the bal ll soon have seen 
eve set of teeth in the kingdom! 
’ | 7 
Some months later she records that 
t dear Babekin really going to be 
quite beautiful. Such large, smiling, 
ft bl eyes, and quite a handsome 
ind the prettiest mouth.” ‘The 
] r] red the annronriate net 
| ic¢ ppropriate pet 
» ] ] na 
e of “] W e she herself, find 
ng I 1d I Vtteiton s ne too large a 
7 } ce 9 
outhful, s npill t to Laddl 
It may here recorded that an ab 
su umour had be circulated that the 
‘ age 
P} s Royal had n n nd, and 
i 
t \ tnis n ot r t00 1 gossip 
1 first induced the Queen, at the 
suggestion of Prince Albert, to issue an 
ficial Court ¢ ] W h has been 
continued ever ( 
The Queen had t yaby constantly 
vith her, and tho ssantly about 
with the result that the child was 
pe ips rather Ove Vat ( | ind ove! 
doctored. She was fed on asses’s milk 
owroot and k roth, which were 
7 7 , 
measured out so carefully that Lady 
Lyttelton fancied e left off ingry 
La 1) Lyttelton nd 1 s¢ me experi- 
ence of this diet craze, for het 
; 
rother, Lord Alt rp, at one time, 
Lae he } lan ¢ rnt f tt) t 
when he had a terror of getting fat, used 


own breakfast every 


and when he had consumed the 


sed to hasten out of the 


morning, 


allowance 
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1 into tempta- 


"-sensitive 
and affectionate, and rather irritable in 
temper, and with a prophetic eye Lady 
ks like a pretty 


roughing it 


vers may be.” 
the Prince of 


Wales, Lady Lyttelton gives us a pass- 
ing, but sufficiently terribl limpse of 
the anxieties which Royal parents must 
ll suffer, more or less. She mentions 
that threatening letters aimed directly at 
the children were received, and though 
they were probably written by mad peo- 
ple, nevertheless no protection in the way 
of locks, guard-roo | intricate pas 
sages WV omitted for the defence of the 
Royal nur ( while t master key 
was neve! t of Prince Albert’s own 
ker ing 

Che Princess Royal spent her second 
birthday t W Ime Castle ! 1 she S 
oinin the cheer nd asking to be 
l fe to look e * the pe ple ? to 
whom bowed ver tively whether 
thev could see or not 

P r] DS one Te mn } be Ty 
1 | { ined » fond o Fy Was 
a ae f s placed in the 
charge « F re lady, Madame Cha 
] She w 1 through all 
| 1, | nusic and 
| ti \ ren quite natu al 

imple in all her ways 

oS s only thre ve old when 
Prince Albert wrote to Stockmar: “The 
children in whose w lfar \ take so 
kindly an interest are making most fa 
vourable | ress. ‘The eldest, ‘Pussy,’ 

now quite a little pe r¢ one 
speaks English and French with great 
fl enc\ d } ICE ot phi Ss But to 
er parents she generally talked German. 

“Our Pussette,’ the Queen writes a 
few weeks afterward, “learns a verse of 
] irtine by heart, which ends with 
‘Le tabl 1 se déroule a mes pieds.’ To 
show v well she understood this difh- 


n you the following 
When she was rid ng on her 
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: ooking at the cows and sheep, 
turned to Madame Charlier, and 

‘a 7 ; ; : 
abdieau qul se déroule a 
mes pieds!’ Is not this extraordinary for 
a child of three years?” 


It is evident that the oral teaching of 
languages had very sensibly preceded that 
} 


of books, for when the Princess is four 


years and three months old we hear that 


she 1s getting on very well with her les- 
sons, “but much is still to be done be- 
f , } 
fore she can read 
In spite of her accomplishments, she 
was a very natural human child, and 
| | . 
could be naughty on occasion. Lady 
Lwtteleon records shout this time thet 
Vttel 1 records about this time that 
the Princess, after an hour’s naughtiness, 
] } 


said she wished to speak to her; but in- 


xpe she de- 


pected penitence, 


just as 


sorry, Lad lle, but | mean 
na y} 


a threat which was 
imprisonment. 


Perhaps the Princess Royal’s happiest 


ty next time’ 


llowed by a long 


davs were spent at Osborne. where she 
began going at the age of five. There 
the Royal children had a cottage, built 
on the Swiss model, to themselves. It 
comprised a dining-room, a kitchen, a 
storeroom, and a museum; and in it the 


| in "esses were encour;ra ved to learn how 
to lo he isehold work, and to direct the 

, ' : 
small establishment. 


When in their Swiss cottage, each prin- 


ces yas ill wed to chor ( her own Oc- 
cupation and to enjoy a certain liberty; 
thei parents ust 1 to be i vited there as 

rests at meals which the Princess 


Royal and Princess Ali 


‘e n id themselves 


later, when they had both mar- 


+} -ertal + hick 
tnere were certain unes woicn 


1 


} Dane . » ] . ~ m4 
neither the Princess Royal nor Princess 


Alice could hear without tears rising to 
their eves. so powert illy did the recol- 
’ 1 S 1 > 
lection of the h pps birthdays and _ holi- 


{ 

days they spent at Osborne remain with 
. Not long bef re her de: th Prin- 
Alice wrote to her mother: “‘What a 
childhood had, and how 
it was enhanced dear sweet 
all your kindness to us!” 


i0VO is we 


by 


ys were also spent by 
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the Princesses at Balmoral. In the 
Highlands the restraints of Court life 
were entirely thrown off, and the Queen 
ged her daughters to come into 


encoul 


close contact with the poorer classes ot 
their neig ‘hbo irs, indeed everything in 


} 1 
+ 


reason was done to arouse their sympa- 
suffering 

even in 
power 


] 


thies tor the f a} and tne 


edy 
*eoale Roy showed 
1 an astonishing 
: ; 
For example, when 
found 


she was about five and a half, she 
istory book the name of 


. daare- 
1; ] has £9 ++ i+ 
Say you ¢ 1, O y you Nave forgotten 1 
: ’ : ‘ , 
Refi ss@Z: (;0 back to vour 


youNng- 
1 , - 
ind you will soon remember. 
That the child had a n tural and in- 


NESS 


stinctive religious feeling 1s shown Dy an- 
; tapilpe se . cs 1 
other incident. ohe had narrowly es- 





aped serious injury from treading on 


toe 





plained to her that it had pleased God 
Instantly 
the child said: “Shall we kneel 
down? 

In’October, 1947, 
had an accident which might have 
very serious, 

The cl 
ponies when the Princess was quietly 
eowa after a few yards of cantering. 
She was not hurt, but the Prince of 
Wales’s pony ran away with him. 


tuna tely he was strapped into the sad- 
dle, and, after one loud cry for help, he 
SEC eee 


showed no signs of fear, but cl 


ight hold of the reins as he cou 


t 
as ft d 
pull. The Princess Royal was not at all 
frightened herself until she saw _ her 
brother’s danger, and then she screamed 
out: “Oh, can’t they stop him? Dear 
Bertie!’ and burst into tears. Fortu- 


ly all ended well, and the chil 
went on riding as a as ever. 

In October, 1848, the Royal chi 
crossing in the yacht Fair, from 
borne on their way to Windsor, wit- 
terrible accident—the sinking 


in a sudden squall, 


nate 


nessed a 
of a boat lo id of I eople 
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It made a deep impression on all the 


children, and the Princess Royal kept 


thinking of it all that night 
It is about this time that Lady Lyt- 
telt yn observes: ““The Princess Royal 


‘ ; 1 , ; 
might pass, 1% not seen Dut only over- 


ieard, tor a young lady of seventeen in 
whichever of her three lan guages she 
( e to entertain the company. 


] + ] } | 
to fre and ooserve and 


reason like a very superior person, and 





Again, in April, 1849, she 


notes every 


= ejay 
oment more and more “the blessed 
provement of the Princess Royal.” 
‘ “a . 11 : 
She is becoming capable ot self-control 

] > ] ] } 

| principle and patience, and her won- 
er F , £ head and heart c 
aertu powers oO i 1 an neart Con- 
tinue. She may turn out a most dis- 





tinguished character.”’ And a few months 
hat ‘ Princess Royal 
is SO enormo mproved in manner, in 





tempe¢ ind iduct a ler as 
really to give right promise of all 
od. Her talent | brilliancy have 


naturally | no ground: she may turn 
out something remarkable.” All the 


eg : : aie a : 
children showed r Kindness to the 





poor, vis ind beginning to un- 


oT W les on 


to Ireland in y 1849, and after- 
ward went to Cherbourg, that being 
her first visit to France. It was during 
that stay at Cherl re that the curé of 
1 neighbouring village ¢ young 








| lish P1 5 rming sketch done 
by one of his parishioners, a then un- 


nown artist named Jean Francois 

Prince of 
appearance 
1849, when 
‘nted their mother, who was 
at the open- 
hange. The scene 
notably by Miss 
Little Women, 


Wales made their first ofhe ial 
in London, on October 30, 


cken-pox, 
> new Coal Ex 
been often described, 


A] ++ +} +} 
Licott, tne author of 


I I 
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who was, however, naturally more inter- 


ested in the Prince than in 

VI ich to their del cht, the 

went down from Westminste 

City in the State barge rowed by 

six watermen, and all London tu 

They were very 

( nd the big pub- 

lic luncheon, but were given their lun “4 
a private Lady L yttelt on me 

that the gentleman who made ae 


nis sister. 

13 
chiiaren 
‘r to the 
twent : om 


rned 


out fo greet them. 


‘ly not allowed to atte 


room, 


irrangements was so overcome by his 
ioyval feelings at the s ight of the chil- 
? ; 
dren that he melted into tears and had 
+ Y os ! 
to retire: 
*.. . ’ 
Princess’s 


In the summer before the 
birthd VY, Lady Lyt 


il standing by me to-day, 


telton records: 


° 1 } 
| Was trying a Tew chords on tne 


pianoforte, was pleased and pensive like 
er old self. ‘I like chords, one can read 
them. “They make one sometimes gay, 
sometimes sad. It used to be too much 


7 
yrmerly. 


it was then that 

husband. 

that Prin 

tilal Prince 

ia, who was twenty at 
: 

attracted to his future 


first visit of his to the 


Frede1 ICK 


hen he accompanied his 
v sister to see the 


But that is surely 





rming and 


Css, Cila 


clever as she was, was then only a 
child. 

Still, the English Court was probably 
neve een to greater advantage than 
fut ng t t vear of muir les nd it is 

ear that the young Prussian Prince 

v for the first time a Royal family 

in hapy natural life, full of af- 
ection and kindliness. Cueen Victoria’s 
children were healthy, well-mannered, 

d devoted to their parents, and the 


le der and head ofr tne little band was 
» 
Royal, I 


est in everything sne 
hI] 
DI 


. : 

il] of eager inter- 
1" 

was allowed to see 


and know, blessed with high spirits and 
a keen sense of 
well developed. She was 


father, and 


humour even then already 
idored by her 
way to 


encouraged every 


573 
“produce herself,” to use an expressive 
French phrase. 

Prince Frederick William could not 
but note the contrast between the young 
people whose friendship he was making 
at Windsor, and the shy, etiquette-rid- 
den Royal children of the minor German 
Courts. Nor could help contrasting 
this delightful domestic scene with what 
he knew at home. At Berlin he was in 
contact with a Royal family 
profoundly disunited and unhappy. 
Only three year e his first visit 
to England he had stood at the palace 
window shot fired i 


constant 
Ss befor 


and seen the first 
Revolution of 1848. 

Although the J ped - a tenderly- 
loved sister, he cae a lonely, 
tere youth, for hi 
vardly on good metho were in no sense 
Queen Victoria and Prince 
were united—indeed, it was an 
that the Prince of Prussia 
in his life—Elise 


aus- 
out- 


} r} 
I thoug 40 


aeeien 

lited as 
Albert 
open secret 
had only had one love 
Radziwill. 

Prince Frederick William’s sister was 
only a very little older than the Princess 
Royal. ‘The two princesses formed on 
this visit a friendship destined never to 
be broken, and henceforth the Royal chil- 


dren called the Prince and Princess of 
Prussia “Uncle Prussia” and “Aunt 
Prussia.” 

TI . Gre t Exhibition itself undoubt- 
edly helped to strengthen Prince Fred- 


erick William’s attraction to England. 
The Bos to of glass in Hyde Park ab- 
thoughts of the 
because all 
to under- 
affairs were 
aware that the success or failure of the 
iterprise would seriously affect the posi- 
Prince Albert in England. 
The feeling among the Royal family 
by a passage in a letter of 
Victoria to Lady Lyttelton. 
May 1st, the opening day 
Her Majesty said: 
“The proudest and happiest day of— 
as you truly call it—my happy life. To 
see this great conception of my beloved 
husband’s mind—to see this great 


sorbed the minds and 
whole Royal family, if only 
were old enough 


anything of public 


those who 


if 


stand 


tion of 


Ss vows n 
Queen 
Writing on 


of the Exhibition, 
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1 ’ 


thought and work, crowned with tri- by his pro-Russian consort, did not look 









umphant success in spite of difficulties on the proposal with favour, and it re- 
nce, partly on account 


+ 






and opposition of every imaginable kind, mained in abeya 
and of every eftort to which jealousy of the Princess Royal's youth, partly ow- 
to cause its ing to the outbreak of the Crimean War. 






and calumny cou 
failure, has been an immense happiness Che Crimean War made an immense 
to us both.” mpression on the Princess Royal. For 

Prince Frederick William, thoughtful months the Queen, the Prince, and the 


beyond nis years, and 






ready under the’ elder Royal children thought and talked 






1 
I 
spell of Prince Albert’s kindly and affec- ( notni else. Vhe idren contribdD- 






the benefit 













stirred 





quainted with her national life and y the tho t of the ifterings of the 





7 veiy short naed and by th work of Florence 
: Rais : : - 9 
Visit he found time to make an excursion N itin ie, W 1 was followed with 
to the industrial North. tense interest in the Royal circle. The 


On his return to Bonn University his — Pri ss in fact was able at a most im- 








admiration for England by no means ressionable age to realise something of 


s was destined, 







» triit 
1 id ULL 





y to the Prin- 







work to increas¢ $s Know! s 1 tI l gn France. In Au- 

“At the request of the Prince, I visited ist, 1855, the Princess Royal and the 
him three times a week, and had the hon- ‘Prince of Wales accompanied their pa- 
yur of superintending his studies in Eng- rents on a State visit to the Emperor 











ll o¢l 
all tne 


the Queen were most remarkable, and Royal families of the Continent. Much 
















our intercourse became very agreeable s Queen Victoria and Prince Albert 





ind conf tial He 1 fested the vere spected for their solid virtues, 
Keenest interest tf L that I was able ei tistic tas nn ers of dress was 
to teil 1 of | I la } | t il and ed » I not | Vavs i fallible. 
social life ind W 1 our n e serious It ear t the Fr 1 Court that 
studies were over, \ nused ourselves Princess Roy vould be dressed, not 
writing imaginary letters to Minis- exactly unbecomingly, but in a style 
ters and leading members of English so- which would by no means harmonise 
ciety.” with Parisi te and Parisian sur- 

It was in truth with England that rou tion was how to be- 
Prince Frederick William fell in love on — gui » dressing the child 
this memorable visit, not with the little n 





ne one sugve sted 
} . lL+ 





Princess Royal, though he was undoubt- 
1, as all the people round $a really bri 
her were, by her winning charm and nd other 


iant stratagem. ‘The height 





surements of the Princess 





quick intelligence. Royal were obtained, and a doll of ex- 


Ihe idea of a marriage between the tly corresponding re was procured, 
t . taewewer rred ¢ cher enavided with a las 1d nisitel iT 
two had, however, occurred to other peo- provided with a large and exquisitely fin- 


ple, as is shown by the fact that in the ished wardrobe, and despatched to Buck- 
following year the Princess of Prussia ingham Palace as an Imperial gift to the 
desired to visit England with a view to Princess. ‘The expected then happened. 
But the Prince’s uncle, Queen Victoria transferred most of the 


1 
yt 


) 
> 
King Frederick William IV, influenced  doll’s wardrobe to her daughter, with 








th 
er 
coul 
{ 
O 
pits 
exce 
. 
Gy 
4 


¢ 

. , 
ption was made on the o 

l 


result that the Princess appeared at 
best il d every one Was pleased. 
dren stayed at the de lichtful 


ntry palace of Saint Cloud, whence 


drove in every day to see the signts 


Paris. ‘They were not, of course, 


‘ntertainments, Dut an 
casion of 
saleries des 
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es at Versallies, when they supped 


the Emperor and Empress. “They 


became sincerely attached to the 


peror, Who was nhimsell very fond of 
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impulsive. She was apt to be violently 
attracted, sometimes for very little 
reason, to those she met, and then she 
would be proportionately cast down if 
these new friends and acquaintances did 
not turn out on fuller knowledge all that 
she had expected them to be. Those 
who knew her well are agreed in say- 
ing that she was not a good judge of 
character. She was apt to see in human 
beings what she expected to see, not what 
was there. She not only liked some peo- 
sight, but she had an equally 
instinctive dislike of others, and this was 
an even greater misfortune, for some- 
times the prejudices she thus formed 
were hard to eradicate. In this she was 
quite unlike Queen Victoria, who, hav- 
ing once formed a wrong impression, was 
capable of altering it entirely if she was 
given good reason to change her mind. 

As she grew up to womanhood, the 
Princess Royal was very wisely allowed 


1 1 


ike the acquaintance of some of the 


to m 


brilliant men and women of the day who 
were admitted to her parents’ friendship. 
One of these was the second Lord Gran- 
ville, the “Pussy” Granville who was 
afterwards Foreign Minister in Mr. 
Gladstone’s Cabinets, and we may con- 
clude this chapter with a quotation 
which shows how he could count on the 
young Princess’s appreciation of a funny 


Lord Granville, who went to St. 
Petersburg as the head of the special 


sritish Mission at the coronation of the 
‘Tsar Alexander, wrote a long letter to 


Queen Victoria, in which he requested 


the Queen to convey his respectful re- 


membrances to the Princess Royal; and 
he went on to advise the Princes, when 
residing abroad, not to engage a Russian 
maid: ‘‘Lady Wodehouse found hers eat- 
ing the contents of a pot on her dressing- 
table, which happened to be castor-oil 
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Dickinson and _ Skinner Doubleday, 
Page $1 25. 
The Young Homest ade Lincoln 

Wilde.) $1.00. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 
FICTION 

The Inside of the ¢ Churchill. Mac 
milla $1.50 
The Woman Thou Gavest Me. Caine. 

Lippincott $1.35. 
I. Tembarom. Burnett. Century Co.) 
$1.40 


Baxter. 
p1.30. 


The Story of Waitstill 
(Houghton Mifflin. 
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The Dark Flower. Galsworthy. (Scrib- 


ner.) $1.35. 
The Custom of the Country. Wharton. 
Scribner.) $1.35. 


NON-FICTION 

No report. 
JUVENILES 
No 


report. 


PORTLAND, ME. 


FICTION 
I’. Tembarom. Burnett. (Century Co.) 
$1.40. 
Che Inside of the Cup. Churchill. (Mac- 


$1.50. 
Stratton-Porter. 


millan.) 


Laddie. (Doubleday, 


Page. D1I.35. 
Pollyanna. Porter. Page. $1.25. 
The Custom of the Country. Wharton. 
Scribner.) $1.35. 
Westways. Mitchell. (Century Co.) $1.40. 
Non-FICTION 
The Life of John Bright. Trevelyan. 


Houghton Mifflin.) $4.50. 


The Friendly Road. Grayson. (Double- 


day, Page.) $1.35. 

The Old Boston Post Road. Jenkins. 
Putnam.) $3.50. 

The Panama Gateway. Bishop. (Scrib- 
ner.) $2.50. 

JUVENILES 

Patty’s Social Season. Wells. (Dodd, 
Mead.) $1.25. 

Deering of Princeton. Griswold. (Mac- 


millan.) $1.35. 
The Patchwork 


Reilly and Britton.) 


Girl of 
$x. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
FICTION 
The Inside of the Cup. 
millan.) $1.50. 
Laddie. Stratton-Porter. 


Oz. Baum. 


N 


5. 


Churchill. (Mac- 


(Doubleday, 


Page.) $1.35. 
V. V.’s Eyes. Harrison. (Houghton Mif- 
flin.) $1.35. 
I. Tembarom. Burnett. (Century Co.) 
$1.40. 
Gold. White. (Doubleday, Page.) $1.25. 
The Heart of the Hills. Fox. Scrib- 
ner.) $1.35. 
NON-FICTION 
Crowds. Lee. (Doubleday, Page.) $1.35. 
The Montessori Method. Montessori. 
(Stokes.) $1.75. 


$1.50. 
$3.00. 


srentano. 
(Doran. 


Brieux. 
Bennett. 


Three Plays. 
Paris Nights. 
JUVENILES 


Chatterbox, 1913. (Estes.) 90 cents. 


Peter Pan, A B C. White. (Doran.) 
$1.00. 

The Children’s Blue Bird. Maeterlinck. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $2.50. 
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The 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Fic TION 
I. Tembarom. Burnett. (Century Co. 
$1.40. 

The Custom of the Country. 
Scribner.) $1.35. 
The Inside of the Cup. 

millan.) $1.50. 
The Coryston Family. Ward. (Harper. 
$1.35. 
The Story of Waitstill Baxter. Wiggi 
Houghton Mifflin. 
Pollyanna. Porter. Page. $1.25. 
NoNn-FICTION 
The Letters of 
Norton and Hough. 
¢ 


b5.00. 


( rowds. Lee. 


] 
Poems. 2. vols. 


t 
DI.30. 


Houghton Mifflin. 


Noyes. 


$3.00. 
The Thinking Black. C1 


2.00. 


awford. (Doran 


JUVENILES 
The Goodvy-Naughty Book. Rippey 
Rand, MecNall 
The Story of the Early Sea People. Dopp 
Rand, McNally 7¢ cents 


Houghton Mif- 


so cents. 


Irish Twins. Perkins. 


flin $1.00. 
RICHMOND, VA. 


FICTION 
Laddie 


Stratton-Porter. 
Page. $1.35. 
Hagar. Johnston Houghton Mifflin.) 
$1.40. 
Phe House of Happiness. Bosher. 
Harper.) $1.25 
The Egotistical I. Tompkins. Dutton. 
$1.00. 
The Inside of the Cup. Cl ill Mac- 
millan $1.50. 


The Woman Thou Gavest Me. Caine. 
Lippincott.) $1.35. 
Non-FIcCTION 
No report. 


TUVENILES 
No report. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
FICTION 
T. Tembarom. Burnett. Century Co.) 


40. 


The Inside of the Cup. Churchill. Mac- 


millan.) $1.50. 

Laddie. Stratton-Porter. Doubleda 4 
Page.) $1.35. 

The Woman Thou Gavest Me. Caine. 
Lippincott $1.35 

Pollyanna. Porter. Page. $1.25. 

The Dark Flower. Galsworthy. Scrib- 
ner.) $1.35. 


Non-FICTION 

The Friendly Road. Grayson. 
day, Page.) $1.35. 

Paris Nights. Bennett. 


Double- 


(Doran.) $3.00. 


Wharton. 


Churchill. Mac- 


Charles Eliot Norton. 


Doubleday, Page.) $1.35. 


Book 


w 


bo 


w 


N 


way 


Mart 


Our Eternity. 
Mead. $1.50. 

Germany and the Ge rmans. 
Scribner.) $1.50. 

JUVENILES 

Ihe Torch Bearer. Thurston. 
$1.00. 

Around the End. 
$1.25. 

Mother West Wind. Burgess. 


Brown.) $1.00. 


Maeterlinck. 


(Revell.) 
Barbour. (Appleton.) 


(] ittle, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FICTION 


Che Inside of the Cup. Churchill. (Mac- 


millan.) $1.50. 
Ihe Woman Thou Gavest Me. Caine. 
Lippincott.) $1.35. 

r. Tembarom. Burnett. Century Co. 
1.40. 

Hagar. Johnston. Houghton Mifflin.) 
pI.40. 

The Broken Halo. Barclay. (Putnam.) 
$1.35 


The Custom of the Country. Wharton. 


Scribner.) $1.35. 
NoN-FICTION 
Three Plays. Brieux. Brentano.) $r1.<so. 
lV} Panama Gatewa Bishop. Scrib- 


The Plays of Strindberg (Seribner.) 


PI.5O. 
ITUVENILES 

Little Won \ tt I ittle, Brown. 
yI ). 

The Motor Boys’ Serie Young. (Cup- 
ples and I m i ts 

Phe om Swift Series Appleton. 
Grosset and D iy 40 cents 


\ V.’s I es Ha Ho ohte n Mif- 
‘ ty ae 

J Woman 7] Gavest Me Ca 
1 pincott. DI 5. 

Mothering on Perilous. Furman. (Mac- 
es ; e.. s 

The Iron Trail Beach Harper.) $1.25. 


McCutcheon. 


( ds. Le Doubleday, Pag $1.35 
Gsern ind the Germans Collie 
of ner $1 5¢ 


( Dutton DI.35 
Poems. Noves Stokes >3.00 
| ENILI 
The Golden Road. M gomery Page 
$1.25. 
Around the End. Barbour. Appleton.) 
PI.35 


Wells. Dodd, 


Dodd, 


Collier. 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

FICTION 
. The Dark Flower. Galsworthy. (Scrib- 
ner.) $1.35. 
. The Inside of the Cup. Churchill. (Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 
The Custom of the Country. Wharton. 
(Scribner.) $1.35. 
T. Tembarom. Burnett. 
$1.40. 
. Gold. White. (Doubleday, Page.) $1.35. 
John Barleycorn. London. (Century Co.) 
$1.30. 


(Century Co.) 


Non-FICTION 

. The Critic in the Occident. Fitch. 
(Elder. $2.00. 

The Fall of Ug. Steele. (Howell.) $1.00. 

San Francisco One Hundred Years Ago. 
Garnett. (Robertson.) $1.25. 

Footprints of the Padres. 
(Robertson.) $2.00. 

JUVENILES 

. The Peter Rabbit Series. Potter. (Warne.) 

so cents. 

. The Children’s Elve Bird. Maeterlinck. 

(Dodd, Mead.) $2.50. 

. A Child’s Garden of Verse. Stevenson. 

(Scribner. ) 


Stoddard. 


75 cents. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
FICTION 
. The White Linen Nurse. Abbott. Cen- 
tury Co.) $1.00. 
The Custom of the Country. Wharton. 
(Seribner.) $1.35. 
Fortitude. Walpole. 


Hagar. Johnston. 


(Doran. $1.40. 
(Houghton Mifflin.) 


$1.40. : 

The Iron Trail. Beach. (Harper.) $1.35. 
. Gold. White. (Doubleday, Page.) $1.35. 
Non-FICTION 
Crowds. Lee. (Doubleday, Page. $1.35. 
Fires and Fire-Fighters. Kenlon. (Doran.) 

$2.50. 
Paris Nights. Bennett. Doran $3.00. 
The Panama Gateway. Bishop. Scrib- 
ner.) $2.50. 
JUVENILES 
° Apache Gold. Altshel« r. Appleton ) 
$1.35. 
The Texan Triumph. Altsheler. (Apple- 
ton.) $1.35. 


Wonderful Escapes by Americans. Booth. 
Houghton Mifflin.) $2.00. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


FICTION 

The Inside of the Cup. Churchill. Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 

Laddie. Stratton-Porter Doubleday, 
Page.) $1.35. 

[. Tembarom. Burnett. Century Co.) 
$1.40. 

. ThelIron Trail. Beach. (Harper.) $1.35. 

The Business of Life. Chambers. (Ap- 


pleton.) $1.40. 


wn eH 


- Our’ Eternity. 


+ 


- This Year’s Book for Boys. 


N 


- The Patchwork Girl of Oz. 


w 


N 


. Laddie. 
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~ 
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V. V.’s Eyes. Harrison. (Houghton Mif- 
flin.) $1.35. 

NoN-FICTION 
Paris Nights. Bennett. (Doran.) $3.00. 
Crowds. Lee. (Doubleday, Page.) $1.35. 
Romantic America. Schauffler. (Century 
Co.) $5.00. : 


Maeterlinck. (Dodd, 


Mead.) $1.50. 
JUVENILES 

Strang. 

(Doran.) $1.50. 


ne Baum. 
(Reilly and Britton.) $1.25. 


. The Children’s Blue Bird. Maeterlinck. 


(Dodd, Mead.) $2.50. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
Ane FICTION 
r. Iembarom. Burnett. (Century Co.) 
)1I.40. ; 


Stratton-Porter. 





I (Doubleday, 
Page.) $1.35. 
Che Iron Trail. Beach. (Harper.) $1. 
he Story of Waitstill Baxter. Wigg 
(Houghton Mifflin.) $1.30. 
rhe Broken Halo. Barclay. 
$1.35. 
Hagar. 
$1.40. 


ome 


35 
in. 


(Putnam.) 


Johnston. (Houghton Mifflin.) 
Non-FIcTION 

No report. 
JUVENILES 

No report. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
FICTION 

Laddie. Stratton-Porter. 
Page.) $1.35. 

The Woman Thou Gavest Me. Caine. 
(Lippincott.) $1.35. 

rhe Inside of the Cup. Churchill. (Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 

The Way of Ambition. Hichens. (Stokes.) 


DI.35 


(Doubleday, 


T. Tembarom. Burnett. 
$1.40. 

The White Linen Nurse. Abbott. (Cen- 
tury Co.) $1.00. 


(Century Co.) 


NON-FICTION 
No report. 

JUVENILES 
No report. 


TORONTO, CANADA 
FICTION 

I. Tembarom. Burnett. (Briggs.) $1.40. 
Ihe Inside of the Cup. Churchill. (Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 

The Woman Thou Gavest Me. Caine. 
Musson.) $1.35. 

V. V.’s Eyes. Harrison. (Briggs.) $1.35. 
Hagar. Johnston. (Briggs.) $1.50 

A Fool and His Money. McCutcheon. 


(Briggs.) $1.25. 





The 


Non-FICTION 
Crowds. Lee. (Briggs.) $1.25. 
New England and New France. 
(Briggs.) $3.00. 
Germany and the Germans. Collier. 
McClelland and Goodchild. $1.50. 
JUVENILES 
Children’s Blue Bird. 
$2.50. 


Douglas. 


The 


Briggs. ) 


WACO, TEX. 
FICTION 
Thou Gavest 


a: 
$1.35. 


The Woman Me. Caine. 
(Lippincott. ) 
Laddie. Stratton-Porter. 
Page.) $1.35. 
The Way Home. 
The Desired Woman. 
$1.35. 
A Fool and His Money. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.30. 
. The Way of Ambition. Hichens. 


pI. 


Doubleday, 


King. (Harper.) $1 
Harben. (Harpe 


McCutcheon. 


(Stokes. 
35. 
Non-FICTION 
Brann, the Iconoclast. Brann. 
Bros.) $3.00 and $6.00 per set. 
JUVENILES 


(Herz 


No report. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
FICTION 
Pollyanna. Porter. (Page. $1.25. 
The Inside of the Cup. Churchill. (Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 
In Search of a Husband. 
(Doubleday, Page.) $1.35. 
The Broken Halo. Barclay. 
$1.35. 
Laddie. Stratton-Porter. 
Page.) $1.35. 
The Iron Trail. 
Non-FICTION 


Autobiography of 
to SO. 
$2.50. 


Harris. 
Putnam. 
Doubleday, 


Beach. (Harper.) $1.35. 


. The Dewey. 
(Scribner. 
. Lost Line Limericks. 
and Peck. 
. Auction High Lights. 
$1.25. 
Familiar 
(Harper.) 


George 
Woodw ard. (Platt 
so cents. 

Irwin. (Putnam.) 


Spanish Travels. Howells. 


$2.00. 

JUVENILES 
Boy’s Day at the 
Co.) 90 cents. 
Shooter. 


Zoo. Arthur. 


Sonny 

(Century 

. The Young Sharp 
(Houghton Mifflin.) $1.50. 

The Goody-Naughty Book. 

Rand, McNally.) 50 cents. 


Tomlinson. 


Rippey. 


Book 


Maeterlinck. 


Mart 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
FICTION 


I’. Tembarom. Burnett. (Century Co.) 
$1.40. 

The Inside of the Cup. Churchill. 
millan. 


Pollyanna. 


(Mac- 
$1.50. 

Porter. Page. 
Laddie. Stratton-Porter. 
Page.) $1.35. 
The White Linen 
tury Co. $1.00. 
The Broken Halo. 


$1.35. 


$1.2 
Doubleday, 


5. 


Nurse. Abbott. (Cen- 


Barclay. (Putnam.) 
NoN-FICTION 
Che Thinking Black. Crawford. 
$2.00. 
The Old 
Putnam.) $3.so. 
Zone Policeman 88. 
Co. $2.00. 
The Southland of 
nam. (Putnam. 


Doran.) 


Boston Post Road. 


Jenkins. 


Franck. 


Century 


America. Put- 


Every Child 
Doubleday, Page. 

Old Mother West Wind Series. 
Little, Brown. 

Mother Goos« 


)2.50. 


Shoul 


Know Series. 
Burgess. 

$1.00. 
Rackham. 


Century Co.) 


From the above list the six 
books (fiction 
following system 
A book standing rst on any list receives 10 

ss ‘ 2d o . 8 
ad ‘ ‘ ‘ 
4th 
sth 
6th 


best selling 


are selected according to the 


SELLING BOOKS 
From the above list the six 
fiction) which have 
order of demand are: 


BEST 
best-selling 
books sold best in the 
POINTS 
The Inside of the Cur Churchill. 
(Macmillan. 
T. Tembarom. 
Co. $1.40 © 
Laddie. Stratton-Porter. (Doubleday, 
Page.) $1.35.. 
The Woman Thou Gavest Me. 
Lippincott. 
The Dark 
Scribner. 
The Custom of 
ton. (Scribner. 


$1.50. . 
Burnett. 


Caine. 
DI.35 
I lowe r. 


Whar- 


Country. 





